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NOTE    TO    FOURTH    EDITION 

OF  the  letters  I  have  received  since  this  record 
appeared,  several  have  come  from  staff 
officers  who  consider  that  all  of  their  kind  should 
not  be  included  in  what  may  be  termed  the  staff 
strafe  in  Chapter  VI.  Others,  again,  take  excep- 
tion to  the  implication  that  all  officers  able  to 
put  "  past  staff  college  "  after  their  names  were 
necessarily  "  brainless  duffers." 

May  I  say  that  my  remarks  have  to  do  with 
staff  officers  of  the  higher  formations  (certainly 
not  going  below  Division,  if  extending  as  far),  and 
that  they  do  not  by  any  means  imply  all  staff 
officers  at  the  higher  formations  ? 

But  enough  were  "  duds  "  to  warrant  speaking 
out,  and  I  am  confident  that,  as  the  years  go  by, 
other  voices  than  mine  will  be  raised  against  the 
criminal  system  of  retaining  "  seniority-soldiers  " 
in  command  in  time  of  war.  It  is  one  thing  to 
keep  perfect  discipline  at  Aldershot,  another  to 
strike  with  an  army  seven  times  the  size  of 
Napoleon's  largest. 

F.  T. 

LONDON,  October,  1920. 


PREFACE 

TTTHAT   may   be   termed   the   "  acid   test   of 

'  T      secrecy  "  has  been  applied  to  this  narrative. 

How  many  secrets  it  may  unfold  to  the  general 
reader  is  irrelevant. 

The  test  is  :  Does  anything  figure  in  this  book 
that  is  not  already  known  to  the  General  Staffs  of 
our  late  allies  and  enemies  alike,  or  that  would 
come  as  valuable  information  to  such  staffs  ? 

Intelligence  officers,  possibly  the  best  judges  in 
the  matter,  will  appreciate  that  in  order  faithfully 
to  subscribe  to  such  test  it  has  been  necessary  to 
omit  almost  as  much  about  Intelligence  work  as  is 

here  set  down  in  type. 

F.  T. 

LONDON,  March,  1920 
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CHAPTER  I 


"  INTELLIGENCE  " 


THIS  is  the  story  of  a  war  within  a  war — of  a 
struggle  smothered  away  from  the  light  of  day, 
a  long-drawn-out  and  ruthless  campaign  of  Brain 
versus  Brain.  And  the  word  that  governs  it  all 
is  "  Intelligence,"  the  process  by  which  one  per- 
son, or  State,  extracts  information  from  a  second, 
against  the  latter's  will. 

Closely  allied  to  the  first  law  in  nature,  "  Intelli- 
gence "  has  existed  for  all  time — merely  a  case  of 
other  times,  other  "  Intelligence."  Quite  early  on 
in  the  scheme  of  things  you  will  read  of  a  certain 
Kahab  who  kept  Joshua  informed,  at  some  loss  to 
her  personal  dignity,  of  the  military  situation  in 
Jericho  ;  Delilah,  a  second  woman  agent,  sought 
and  secured  information  as  to  the  source  of  strength 
of  a  mighty  antagonist ;  a  camouflage  expert  of 
some  distinction,  Hannibal,  had  a  playful  little 
way  of  affixing  torches  to  the  heads  of  oxen  and 
herding  hundreds  of  blazing  cattle  into  the  enemy's 
lines  ;  under  the  Inquisition  ;  in  the  days  when 
Venice  flourished  as  a  force  in  the  world,  "  Intelli- 
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gence  "  was  half  the  battle.  Frederick  the  Great 
boasted  of  taking  with  him  into  battle  a  hundred 
spies  for  every  one  cook  ;  the  French  Revolution 
with  its  cabinet  noir,  through  which  all  suspected 
correspondence  was  passed,  brings  one  more  in 
touch  with  things  as  they  are  to-day.  And  then 
there  was  Schulmeister,  without  whom  Napo- 
leon's star  might  not  have  remained  so  high  in  the 
firmament.  Schulmeister  wrote  many  pages  in 
history.  His  overthrow  of  Marshal  Mack  by  the 
simple  stratagem  of  this  "  best  of  spies  and  man 
of  no  nationality  or  honour  "  joining  the  Austrian 
Commander's  staff,  having  ostensibly  quarrelled 
with  Bonaparte,  and  then  forwarding  information 
wholesale  to  the  latter,  remains  a  classic  instance. 
Of  another  class  was  Andre,  of  the  American  War 
of  Independence,  who  is  honoured  to-day  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  But  such  as  he  are  rare  in  the 
annals  of  the  trade.  Quickly  one  reverts  to  Stieber, 
the  Prussian,  who  thrived  on  everything  foul  in 
human  nature.  Stieber  it  was  who  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  espionage  as  we  know  it  in  all  its  viler 
aspects  to-day ;  for  Stieber  the  campaign  of  1870 
was  a  triumph  of  calculated  baseness.  The  greed 
of  man,  the  frailty  of  woman,  such  were  his  stand- 
bys.  In  later  years  came  Le  Caron,  who  joined  the 
Fenians  in  order  to  spy  on  that  organisation,  and 
Ullmo,  the  naval  officer  and  drug-taker,  seduced 
a  la  Stieber  from  his  filial  love  for  France. 

This  pre-war  picture  passes.  .  .  . 

All  the  trickery  and  subterfuge  and  war-wisdom 
of  the  ages  brought  up-to-date,  intensified  and 
harnessed  to  every  modern  invention  and  device — 
such  has  been  latter-day  "  Intelligence  "  as  prac- 
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tised  round  the  crater  of  Mars,  in  every  nook  and 
corner,  growing  crescendo-like  in  its  universal 
deceit,  seduction  and  treachery  till  in  the  end 
prince  and  peasant — all  were  trying  their  hand, 
some  for  money,  some  for  love,  some  from  patriot- 
ism, some  from  vanity,  some  from  sheer  inquisitive- 
ness. 

Fair-haired  young  Englishmen  tramped  across 
Persia,  disguised  as  Kurds,  and  Grecian  girls  from 
Chios  and  Mytelene  were  imported  for  training  as 
agents  in  Athens ;  American  bar-tenders  over- 
heard bibulous  military  talk,  and  chambermaids 
rummaged  in  the  kitbags  of  generals.  Men  were 
bought  to  blow  up  battleships,  with  all  their  com- 
rades aboard,  and  others,  for  a  mere  bagatelle  of 
a  salary,  daily,  hourly,  plied  the  perilous  calling 
they  had  chosen  "  behind  the  lines."  Old  Flemish 
peasants  signalled  with  windmills,  and  railway 
porters  noted  the  regiments  passing  through  their 
station.  Immaculate  military  attaches  sought 
intelligence  over  champagne,  seeking  to  pierce  by 
wine  the  studied  reserve  of  the  officers  they  were 
accredited  to ;  and  giggling  estaminet  girls,  in 
clogs  and  shawl,  sought  intelligence,  over  beer, 
from  troops  billeted  in  the  village.  Quick-brained 
actresses  artlessly  made  their  soldier  adorers 
chatter  on,  while  brainless  princesses,  minutely 
schooled  by  rus6  statesmen,  asked  questions — 
"  you  interest  me  so  " — of  officers  and  other  com- 
moners only  too  honoured,  after  the  manner  of  the 
age,  to  distract  a  royal  highness.  Obscure  Belgians 
were  dropped  behind  the  German  lines  from  aero- 
planes, and  a  Bolshevist  girl  murdered  a  British 
Intelligence  officer  in  a  railway  carriage.  Gouty, 
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erudite  old  Cardinals  kept  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
of  the  Hapsburgs  well  up  with  the  thermometer  of 
Italian  "  defeatism  "  ;  while  brazen  women  of  the 
boulevards  assembled  hiccoughed  detail  from 
drunken  poilus.  Bedouin  agents  left  their  foot- 
prints in  the  sand,  and  camouflaged  patriots  like 
Bolo  sought  to  undermine  a  nation.  Skilled  officers 
got  berths  in  foreign  munition  and  naval  works, 
and  monocled  scions  of  the  aristocracy  listened  for 
a  stray  word  in  the  salons  of  diplomacy.  Honest 
business  men  went  down  to  the  sea  to  meet  U-boats 
in  the  night,  and  sinuous,  bangled  Baghdadis  were 
primed  by  the  British  to  report  on  suspects  in  the 
city  of  the  Caliphs. 

A  Machiavelli,  a  Talleyrand  or  some  other  master 
schemer  of  the  ages,  come  back  to  earth,  would 
have  thrilled  to  the  amazing  cunning  and  corruption 
of  it  all.  Yet  this  was  but  one  side  of  the  picture. 

Besides  dealing  with  agents  and  their  reports, 
the  Intelligence  Corps — the  Secret  Corps — had 
other,  much  other  work  on  hand. 

Air  reconnaissance  and  photography  and  ground 
observation  ;  the  examination  of  prisoners  and 
captured  documents ;  the  identification  of  the 
enemy's  dead  and  the  study  of  his  signal  traffic 
were  phases  of  "  Intelligence  "  hardly  less  impor- 
tant than  Secret  Service  work. 

For  "  Intelligence  "  is  the  welding  into  a  whole 
of  information  derived  from  a  dozen  different 
sources,  some  trustworthy,  some  not,  and  the 
weighing  of  such  information  against  already 
known  facts  and  outstanding  deductions. 

The  spy  or  agent  was  just  one  of  these  "  dozen 
different  "  sources. 
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Nor  was  Intelligence  work  in  the  field  merely 
the  complement  of  espionage  work  elsewhere  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  itself  two-thirds  of  the  brain 
war.  Of  finding  out,  finding  out,  what  "  the 
fellow  opposite  "  was  thinking,  planning,  doing. 
The  invisible  foes  of  France  who  saw  one  another 
only  in  the  clash  of  battle,  then  burrowed  away 
out  of  sight  of  each  other  for  long  weeks  and 
months,  were  wont  to  keep  hidden  eyes  above 
ground — Intelligence  eyes. 

There  were  those,  in  the  late  war,  who  looked 
upon  Intelligence  officers  as  individuals  with  green 
tabs  hibernating  in  Whitehall  and  doing  the  filing 
while  others  did  the  fighting.  Such  unbelievers 
should  have  been  out  in  Russia  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  war.  They  would  have  seen  there  a  great, 
brainless,  nerveless  giant  out  of  condition — the 
Russian  Army — banging  blindly  this  way  and  that 
and  reeling  in  return  under  the  studied  blows  of 
one  who  was  thinking  things  out,  thinking  things 
out  with  the  giant's  mind  an  open  book  before  him. 

Without  an  Intelligence  Corps  in  the  field  the 
war  could  not  have  been  won,  no  more  than  it 
could  have  been  won  without  the  Tank  Corps  or 
the  Flying  Corps. 

With  feline  caution  the  General  Staffs  of  modern 
war  watched  one  another,  annotating  each  other's 
every  minute  move.  No  matter  where  the  stage 
was  set  for  war,  in  the  mud  of  Flanders,  or  amid 
the  wastes  of  "  Mespot,"  in  the  Alpine  snows  or 
marshes  of  the  Struma,  in  the  sands  of  Gaza  or 
vastness  of  the  seven  seas,  the  vigil  of  "  Intelli- 
gence "  endured. 

The  ever-open  "  I." 


CHAPTER  II 

IN  THE   BIG   CITIES 

"  There  are  no  leaders  to  lead  us  to  honour, 
And  yet  without  leaders  we  rally, 
Each  man  reporting  for  duty  alone,  out  of 
Sight,  out  of  reach,  of  his  fellow. 
There  are  no  bugles  to  call  the  battalions, 
And  yet  without  bugles  we  rally, 
From  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  the  ends  of 
The  earth,  to  follow  the  Standard  of  Yellow  !  " 

The  Spies  March,  KIPLING. 

IN  order  to  follow  the  development  of  espionage 
in  war-time  it  is  necessary  to  approach  one's 
subject  via  the  path  of  peace.  In  those  distant 
days  of  1914  when  the  voice  of  Lord  Eoberts  could 
not  be  heard  above  the  din  of  Ulster  and  the 
Kaiser  was  extremely  affable  to  us  here  in  England, 
Britain  was  spending  £50,000  a  year  on  her  Secret 
Service  and  Germany  twelve  times  that  amount. 
Perhaps  the  nature  and  scope  of  pre-war  espionage 
may  be  crystallised  if  we  take  the  respective 
methods  favoured  by  these  two  Powers.  English 
espionage  was  probably  as  "  white  "  as  the  doubtful 
art  ever  can  be.  In  outline  it  was  this  :  "  Don't 
employ  a  bad  character  or  a  woman.  Sooner  or 
later  they  will  fail  you.  Eely  rather  on  information 
coming  from  trustworthy  sources  such  as  British 
Embassies,  Legations  and  Consulates.  Not  much 
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that  matters  should  escape  official  British  repre- 
sentatives abroad.  Besides,  they  require  no  pay- 
ment and  are  working  for  their  country.  If  others, 
such  as  prominent  travellers  and  business  men  and 
officers  on  leave  choose  to  send  in  reports — well  and 
good.  .  .  .  However,  in  the  case  of  Germany, 
things  are  different.  If  any  country  is  going  to 
fight  us,  that  country  will  be  Germany.  There- 
fore we  must  broaden  our  espionage  system  on 
Germany." 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  a  few  British  officers 
like  Captains  Trench  and  Bertram  Stewart  wan- 
dered innocently  about  Germany  noting  naval  and 
military  conditions,  especially  the  possibility  of 
Germany  launching  a  sudden,  flat-bottomed  boat 
invasion  of  England  from  the  Frisian  Islands. 
Some  of  these  innocent  English  tourists  were 
enthusiastic  in  such  pursuits  as  botany  and 
brought  back  with  them  drawings  of  plants  which 
in  reality  were  plans  of  forts.  But  that  was  not 
England's  main  protective  effort  against  Germany 
— sending  these  talented  investigators  across  the 
North  Sea.  Finding  out  secrets  in  peace-time  is  not 
the  main  function  of  any  Secret  Service  ;  rather  is 
it  the  patient  and  thorough  building  up  of  a  secret 
service  of  information  that  will  stand  the  test  of 
war  when  frontiers  are  sealed  and  the  obtaining 
and  passing  on  of  intelligence  is  a  real  man's  job — 
not  the  comparative  child's  play  of  peace.  So, 
while  hysterical  people  clamoured  for  the  arrest  of 
clumsy  German  agents  in  England,  the  dull,  un- 
imaginative Admiralty  and  War  Office  went  quietly 
about  their  task  of  "  placing  "  hidden  eyes  and 
ears  in  and  around  the  Fatherland — many  of  the 
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possessors  of  those  eyes  and  ears  to  be  paid  for 
years,  for  doing  nothing,  till  the  day  should  come. 
In  appointing  agents  for  war  service  only,  a  state 
was  governed  by  one  or  two  elementary  principles. 
The  agent  chosen  would  need  to  be  a  resident  of  the 
country  on  which  it  was  proposed  to  spy  while  he, 
or  she,  would  have  to  have  regular  employment 
there  and  be  above  suspicion.  Better  still  if  one's 
selected  agent  were  a  native  of  the  country  spied 
on — failing  that  a  neutral.  The  War  Office  and 
the  Admiralty  went  methodically  about  all  this. 
Meanwhile  the  Germans  scoffed. 

"  The  silly  honest  English  !  Why,  they  don't 
even  know  the  rudiments  of  the  game  !  Only 
three  of  our  spies  arrested  in  all  this  time  !  Trinken 
wir  nochmal :  Der  Tag  !  .  .  ." 

Well,  the  day  arrived  .  .  .  and  the  silly,  honest 
English  brought  off  an  espionage  coup  which  left 
a  definite  impression  on  the  whole  subsequent 
struggle.  It  was  like  this.  The  German  spy 
system  differed  somewhat  from  the  English.  It 
was,  for  one  thing,  definitely  aggressive  in  structure. 
Also,  it  relied  not  on  the  courage  and  resource  and 
integrity  and  intelligence  of  the  few,  but  on  the 
greed  and  frailty  and  moral  perversion  of  the  many. 
The  Germans  flooded  England  with  spies.  That 
is  true.  But  with  what  spies  !  Head- waiters  and 
governesses  sending  back  tittle-tattle ;  hair- 
dressers and  clerks,  incessantly  asking  for  higher 
fees  ;  neutrals  having  relations  with  Germany  ; 
"  beauty  "  specialists  seeking  to  emulate  the  dark 
and  bestial  days  of  Stieber's  Green  House  in  Berlin 
where  the  highest  in  the  land  consorted — and  were 
duly  blackmailed  for  their  sins ;  pretty  German 
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and  Austrian  actresses  appearing  at  West  End 
theatres ;  women  of  the  music-hall  lounges ;  an 
occasional,  a  very  occasional,  British  subject ; 
swindlers  and  soldiers  of  fortune. 

"  If  you  do  not  send  us  better  information,  we 
will  see  that  the  English  get  to  know  you  are  a 
spy  "  was  one  very  German  letter  to  an  indifferent 
worker  duly  intercepted  by  the  London  special 
intelligence  branch.  Naturally  there  were  also 
highly  placed  German  agents  at  work  such  as 
Trebitch  Lincoln,  M.P.  And  German  officers  came 
and  toured  England  in  motor-cars  while  ostensibly 
competing  for  the  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  Cup. 
And  political  agents  kept  Berlin  informed  of  all 
that  was  supervening  in  Ulster  ...  so  well,  that 
Kuhlmann  himself  reckoned  on  civil  war  breaking 
out  in  Ireland.  Some  of  these  German  agents  sent 
home  the  choicest  possible  items  of  information 
about  prominent  people  which  presumably  was  all 
duly  filed  and  card-indexed  in  Berlin. 

"  My  mistress,  Lady  -  — ,  pretends  to  go  away 
for  week-ends  to  Surrey.  She  really  stays  in  Lon- 
don "  (address  given),  was  one  such  titbit — the 
pleasant  German  idea  being,  of  course,  that  the 

thumbscrew  might  one  day  be  tried  on  Lady . 

The  ramifications  of  it  all  were — terrific  !  The 
German  agents  became  more  daring ;  some  of  them, 
such  as  Schultz  and  Grosse,  became  really  so 
daring  that  they  positively  had  to  be  arrested  to 
satisfy  the  expert  and  snarling  multitude.  But 
the  majority  were  allowed  to  pursue  the  even  tenor 
of  their  way.  Allowed.  For  five  years  and  more, 
the  silly,  honest  English  authorities  steadily  worked 
on  till  they  had  got  to  know  the  identity  of  almost 
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every  German  agent  of  importance  in  this  country, 
knowledge  which  resulted  only  from  an  exhaustive 
process  of  elimination.  No  censorship  existed  in 
those  days,  but  somehow  the  correspondence  of  all 
suspects  came  systematically  to  be  examined,  as 
their  movements  were  as  far  as  feasible  controlled, 
and  the  people  they  consorted  with,  duly  noted. 
Much  skill  had  to  be  practised  in  lulling  the 
Germans  into  a  false  sense  of  security ;  they  were 
by  no  means  "  green,"  but  Steinhauer  and  other 
organisers  were  badly  served  by  their  spies  in 
England.  Truth  to  tell,  the  Germans,  the  creators 
of  modern  espionage,  are  its  most  indifferent  expo- 
nents. For  one  thing,  a  German  finds  it  extremely 
difficult  to  hide  his  nationality.  His  accent,  head, 
and  bearing  are  all  unique.  Again,  the  German 
is  not  nimble-witted  and  lacks  inspiration  or  intui- 
tion. He  lives  "  according  to  plan."  Then  again, 
German  arrogance  of  mind  told  heavily  in  favour  of 
our  investigators;  The  Germans  grew  so  cocksure 
as  to  become  careless  in  their  methods  (as  in  the 
case  of  Karl  Graves,  who  took  no  other  precaution 
in  sending  his  reports  to  Germany  than  to  enclose 
them  in  a  wrapper  bearing  the  name  of  a  well- 
known  firm  of  chemists). 

Others,  again,  went  openly  about  the  East  coast 
with  cameras  and  sketch  books.  .  .  .  However,  all 
good  times  come  to  an  end.  One  August  night 
England  declared  war  on  Germany  and  next  morn- 
ing the  word  went  forth  and  twenty  of  the  chief 
German  spies  were  arrested  and  two  hundred  more 
placed  under  strict  observation.  Add  to  this  the 
internment  of  nine  thousand  enemy  aliens,  and  the 
sweep  must  very  nearly  have  been  a  clean  one.  Not 
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a  bridge  nor  an  inch  of  railway  line  was  destroyed 
in  England,  not  a  hostile  finger  was  raised  against 
mobilisation.  Steinhauer's  discomfiture  was  com- 
plete. Lody,  Kupferle  and  other  "  American 
citizens  "  were  hurried  across  to  England  with 
false  passports  to  fill  the  places  of  those  arrested. 
Hardly  one  succeeded  in  carrying  on  his  work  for 
more  than  a  week  or  so.  The  Germans  bitterly 
experienced  what  they  were  destined  to  make  the 
French  experience  very  nearly  as  bitterly,  later  on 
in  the  war — that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  re- 
build an  espionage  system  that  has  crumbled  in  a 
country  with  which  one  is  at  war. 


In  a  book  of  this  description,  aiming  at  "  the 
wider  vision,"  it  would  be  an  unremunerative  task 
to  trace  the  war-development  of  espionage  in  any 
single  city  or  even  country.  Rather  will  I  attempt 
to  piece  together  a  kaleidoscopic  tale,  taking  the 
reader  from  London  to  Baghdad,  from  Warsaw  to 
Salonika,  in  the  hope  that  the  impression  thus 
created  may  be  made  the  more  vivid  by  con- 
trast. 

Except  for  variations  dictated  by  national  tem- 
perament and  characteristics,  one  system  of  espion- 
age in  the  big  belligerent,  as  distinct  from  neutral, 
cities  was  widely  in  vogue.  This  may  conveniently 
be  termed  the  "  octopus  "  system.  The  body  of  the 
octopus,  was  a  resident  agent,  the  tentacles,  his 
local  satellites.  The  resident  agent  was  called  the 
"  letter-box  "  ;  to  him  were  brought  all  reports  and 
information  as  assembled  by  the  tentacle  or  satel- 
lite agents.  These  reports  were  then  collected  from 
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the  "  letter-box  "  by  an  itinerant  agent  constantly 
travelling  to  and  from  the  country  spied  on.  Some- 
times the  resident  agent  found  other  means  of 
passing  on  his  assembled  information — that  is  dealt 
with  under  "  Communications."  The  resident 
agent  was  almost  invariably  a  man,  and  a  success- 
ful business  man  at  that,  well  camouflaged  and 
either  a  neutral  or  a  citizen  of  the  country  spied  on. 
His  satellite  agents  he  chose  himself.  A  governess 
in  a  general's  family,  an  hotel  attendant  at  the 
Carlton  or  Savoy,  a  barber  living  near  a  big  camp, 
the  agent  of  a  neutral  shipping  firm,  a  cosmopoli- 
tan actress,  a  foreign  music-hall  artist  on  tour  round 
the  country,  a  corrupted  soldier,  a  ne'er-do-well  of 
good  connections,  a  voluntary  Eed  Cross  helper,  a 
"  patriot."  The  selection  of  satellites  depended 
entirely  on  the  nation  into  whose  service  they  were 
being  pressed.  Thus  France  employed  women  more 
than  England,  because  women  are  more  intelligent 
in  France,  and  Germany  depended  more  on  scum 
for  spies  than  any  other  country.  It  was  impera- 
tive for  the  safety  of  a  system  that  satellite  spies 
should  not  know  one  another — the  only  spy  they 
knew  would  be  their  "  letter-box."  He  was  the 
only  one  they  could  denounce,  and,  accordingly, 
out  of  self-preservation,  a  "  letter-box "  agent 
always  chose  his  satellites  with  extreme  caution. 
In  this  lay  the  main  strength  of  a  system.  Satellites 
had  orders,  if  they  saw  they  were  being  observed, 
to  fall  right  out  of  the  system.  Had  they  always 
complied  with  this  vital  injunction,  fewer  espionage 
circles  would  have  been  split  up,  but  the  lure  6i 
gold  often  caused  a  satellite  to  continue  spying  when 
he  knew  he  was  under  suspicion,  or  drove  him  back 
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to  "  work  "  too  soon,  after  he  had  temporarily  fallen 
out.  The  Germans  always  kept  a  firm  hold  on  their 
agents  by  paying  them  two  months  in  arrears.  The 
money  thus  owing  caused  spies  to  continue  work, 
time  and  again,  when  they  had  otherwise  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  game  was  not  worth  the 
candle.  In  at  least  one  system  spies  were  known 
by  letters  of  the  alphabet,  inter-changeable,  and 
worked  out  in  connection  with  certain  phases  of  the 
lunar  system.  A  "  letter-box,"  lest  he  should  him- 
self be  arrested,  sometimes  communicated  to  head- 
quarters the  names  and  addresses  of  his  satellites. 
It  was  a  risk  his  doing  so,  but  entirely  necessary 
since,  in  the  event  of  his  arrest,  the  whole  of  his 
system,  would  otherwise  break  down  automatically, 
headquarters  being  ignorant  of  the  identity  of  the 
arrested  man's  satellites.  Besides  satellites  and 
"  letter-boxes  "  and  collecting  agents,  a  state  also 
employed  specialists  working  independently,  such 
as  naval  and  military  experts  and  counter-spies  and 
fool-spies  and  Bolos.  The  functions  of  these  are 
enumerated  hereafter  in  specific  instances — in 
effect,  probably  a  perusal  of  these  particular  cases 
will  give  a  better  insight  into  espionage  in  the  big 
cities  than  any  elaborate  treatise  on  the  art 
generally  even  if  such  could  be  written. 

In  neutral  cities  a  freer  and  more  elastic  policy 
was  possible. 

A  British  controlling  resident  agent  in  a  city 
like  Geneva  or  The  Hague  would  usually  be  in 
an  official  position  and  duly  accredited  to  the 
British  Government.  Thus,  in  one  neutral  capital, 
our  principal  espionage  representative  was  em- 
ployed in  the  British  Consulate.  And  here  is  his 
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story — related  to  the  writer,  be  it  said,  long  after 
the  event : 

"  I  had  my  job  of  work.  I  was  not  a  spy.  So 
there  could  be  no  question  of  moving  me  on 
although  the  Germans  twice  tried  to  bring  pressure 
to  bear  with  that  end  in  view.  I  simply  went  to 
my  office  each  day,  and  if  anybody,  British, 
neutral  or  even  German,  cared  to  come  and  look 
me  up  and  tell  rne  things — well,  I  was  ready  to 
listen  and  to  pay  well  if  satisfied  with  the  mer- 
chandise offered. 

"  '  Merchandise  ?  ' 

"  (  That's  what  I  said.'  You  read  an  awful  lot  of 
bunkum  about  secret  service  work.  It  wasn't  so 
involved  and  mysterious  as  most  people  imagine. 
You  often  reach  your  end  in  this  world  by  the 
simplest  means.  I  employed  the  simplest  means. 
These  spies  were  simply  selling  certain  goods  and 
I  treated  them  just  as  I  would  have  treated  a  man 
selling  me  a  piece  of  cheese.  They  came  to  my 
office  and  professed  to  have  certain  information, 
calculated  to  shake  the  walls  of  Jericho. 

"  '  Right,'  said  I,  '  let's  see  it.' 

"  Oh  no,  they  couldn't  do  that !  They  must 
have  the  money  first.  Do  you  think  I  gave  it 
them  ?  Not  likely  !  Do  you  usually  give  a  man 
money  when  buying  a  motor-car  before  you  see 
the  car  ?  Well,  why  should  I  have  parted  with  a 
pennypiece  before  seeing  the  stuff  I  was  buying  ? 
To  begin  with,  how  could  I  value  it  ?  That's  what 
I  used  to  tell  them  and  they  could  just  take  it  or 
leave  it — my  offer  to  do  business  only  upon  seeing 
the  information  they  were  anxious  to  sell.  They 
had  to  trust  me  to  play  fair  and  pay  up  after  I  had 
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seen  it.  That  was  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter. 
And  being  usually  dishonest  dogs  themselves,  they 
couldn't  bring  themselves  lightly  to  trust  another 
person.  In  the  early  days  I  probably  lost  much 
information  by  refusing  to  pay  until  I  had  seen  it, 
but  as  time  went  by  my  spy  friends  grew  to  know 
that  I  was  straight  and  began  trusting  me.  As  a 
rule  I  bought  stuff  on  the  easy  payment  system. 
I  would  give  a  spy  say,  ten  pounds  down  and 
would  promise  him  a  further  fifty  or  sixty  pounds 
after  London  had  cabled  me  saying  the  stuff  was 
'  O.K.'  That  often  took  weeks. 

"  At  one  time  I  had  a  hundred  and  fifty  agents 
on  my  books  there.  Some  drew  regular  retainers, 
such  as  a  tenner  a  month,  others  only  their  ex- 
penses plus  bonuses  when  they  came  along  with 
the  real  goods.  Throughout  the  war  I  maintained 
uninterrupted  communication  with  Berlin.  One 
side,  and  quite  an  important  side  of  our  work  here, 
concerned  the  German  casualty  lists.  As  you 
know,  we  derived  the  greatest  assistance  in  follow- 
ing the  growth  of  the  German  Army  by  studying 
the  Hun  casualty  lists  and  seeing  which  men  were 
dying  or  being  wounded  and  which  army  class  and 
district  or  bezirk  they  belonged  to,  etc.  Well,  in 
1915,  the  Germans  fell  to  what  was  happening  and 
ceased  publishing  any  casualty  lists  at  all  in  the 
newspapers.  Instead,  they  posted  them  up  locally 
in  each  town  and  village  in  Germany.  Well,  part 
of  my  job  was  sending  agents  into  Germany  to 
study  those  casualty  lists  as  pasted  up  at  town 
halls,  and  on  municipal  buildings.  We  used  to  get 
almost  as  much  information  that  way  as  if  the  lists 
were  still  being  published  daily  in  the  Press. 
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"  I  used  to  have  some  queer  fish  at  times  to  deal 
with.  .  .  .  The  double  agents  who  used  to  come 
along  !  .  .  .  And  their  yarns  !  .  .  . 

" '  Did  you  know  they  were  double  agents  ?  ' 
"  Why,  of  course  I  did.  Often  they'd  go  straight 
from  me  to  my  Hun  opposite  number  round  the 
corner.  It  was  simply  a  commercial  proposition. 
Here  we  were  in  a  neutral  country.  An  agent  came 
through  with  information  from  Berlin.  He  didn't 
always  come  and  see  me.  It  was  sometimes  up  to 
him  for  personal  reasons  to  lie  doggo.  So  he  would 
employ  a  go-between,  a  good,  honest  neutral  who 
came  to  me  and  talked  business.  Such  a  go-between 
took  a  fat  percentage  of  the  spy's  earnings  as  com- 
mission. Then,  the  same  day,  perhaps,  our  same 
go-between  friend  would  meet  a  spy  just  in  from 
England,  take  his  reports,  and  go  and  sell  the  goods 
to  the  German  receiving  agent,  my  opposite  num- 
ber. It  was  a  pretty  game  at  times  !  But  the 
funniest  of  the  lot  would  be  when  a  German  came 
along  trying  to  sell  information  to  me.  I  had  one 
German  who  called  regularly  and  always  gave  good 
stuff.  We  would  bow  ceremoniously  at  one  another. 
The  skunk  !  Other  Germans  looked  in  and  tried 
to  sell  '  dope  '  or  faked  information  calculated  to 
mislead  our  Intelligence  branch.  One  usually  saw 
through  their  little  game.  But  sometimes  they 
organized  things  fairly  astutely  and  it  might  be 
wise  to  pay  a  small  sum  as  deposit  on  the  informa- 
tion tendered  and  cable  a  summary  of  it  home  to 
England  for  '  vetting  '  on  the  off  chance  of  its 
being  accurate.  Apart  from  which,  our  high- 
brows at  home  always  liked  to  know  what  informa- 
tion the  Germans  desired  to  put  in  our  hands. 
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"  Once  when  our  neutral  friends,  who  own  this 
country,  got  uppish  and  threatened  to  arrest  or 
deport  several  Germans  suspected  of  being  agents, 
the  Huns  sent  a  lot  of  '  duds  '  up  from  Berlin  and 
managed  to  get  them  arrested  instead  of  the  real 
ones — who  continued  functioning.  Another  time 
our  neutral  friends,  who  own  this  country,  got 
fearfully  excited  over  the  discovery  of  a  spy 
rendezvous  in  their  midst.  It  really  was  rather 
remarkable.  It  appeared  that  a  round  dozen  very 
active  spies  of  varying  nationalities  and  both 
neutral  and  belligerent  would  rendezvous  in  a 
cellar  here  and  proceed  to  exchange  their  informa- 
tion, on  a  cash  basis,  between  themselves  and 
then  resell  it  to  the  particular  country  or  countries 
in  whose  service  they  happened  to  be  at  the  time. 
For  instance,  a  fellow  working  for  France  would 
meet  a  fellow  working  for  Germany.  The  French 
agent  would  proceed  to  get  the  highest  price  he 
could  from  the  German  agent,  for  such  information 
as  he  might  possess  at  the  moment  of  a  marketable 
value  in  Germany.  And  vice  versa.  There  must 
have  been  some  rare  bargaining  in  that  spy  cellar. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  owing  to  a  rumpus 
breaking  loose  there  one  night  that  the  whole 
thing  became  public  property." 


Spies  were  most  favourably  located  in  docks  and 
near  camps,  in  the  army,  on  the  stage,  in  the  house- 
holds of  prominent  persons  and  especially  in  such 
places  as  American  bars.  Women  were  not  to  be 
compared  with  men  for  the  real,  gruelling  work. 
A  woman  lacks  patience,  method,  concentration 
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without  ready  results.  She  also  lacks  the  technical 
and  studious  mind  and  the  quality  of  working  out 
of  the  limelight.  She  is  indiscreet,  and,  more 
important,  her  heart  may  prove  stronger  than  her 
head  and  with  disastrous  results. 

One  might  cite  several  cases  in  point.  Perhaps 
two  will  suffice.  In  Copenhagen,  in  1916,  the 
British  Secret  Service  decided  to  employ  a  woman 
agent.  This  was  departing  from  our  usual  custom, 
locally,  but  there  were  special  circumstances. 

The  Hotel  d'Angleterre  on  the  Kongens  Nytorf 
was  "Hun  Headquarters  "—just  as  the  Hotel 
Astoria  used  to  be  in  Brussels.  That  is  to  say, 
most  of  the  Germans  who  mattered  stopped  at 
the  Angleterre  while  visiting  the  Danish  capital. 
Among  them  at  this  particular  period  was  a  young 
Prussian  staff  officer  known  to  be  engaged  on  a 
highly  important  mission.  Whitehall  wanted 
information  about  him,  and  so,  when  his  particular 
failing  became  known  to  our  local  secret  service 
chief,  the  latter  decided  "  to  put  a  woman  on  to 
him  "  in  the  lingo  of  the  trade.  A  fascinating 
Danish  girl  was  accordingly  engaged  on  a  strictly 
cash  basis  and  she  proceeded  to  take  up  her  abode 
at  the  Angleterre.  In  due  course  our  young 
Prussian  developed  an  interest  in  her  and  all 
seemed  to  be  going  according  to  plan.  The  rest 
of  the  story  may  be  summarized  in  the  words  of 
the  man  who  had  engaged  Froken  : — 

"  One  day  she  came  to  me  at  my  office,  burst 
into  tears,  put  a  sheaf  of  banknotes  on  the  table, 
and  said  she  couldn't  carry  out  her  job  of  pumping 
Fritz  because  she  had  fallen  in  love  with  him. 
That  was  the  last  time  I  ever  engaged  a  woman," 
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In  a  second  neutral  country  the  futility  of  relying 
on  female  agents  was  emphasized  in  the  surrender 
of  a  young  Austrian  woman. 

Fraulein  was  not  officially  a  fraulein.  She  was 
one  of  those  charming  Viennese  cosmopolitaines 
who  haunted  in  bygone  days  Aix  and  Lausanne  and 
Monte  Carlo.  She  spoke  many  languages  almost 
without  accent  and  was  engaged  by  us  to  help 
out  one  of  our  resident  agents  in  a  great  city.  On 
duly  reporting  for  duty  there,  she  went  about  her 
work  as  others  of  her  kind  have  done  before  her 
all  through  history.  This  is  not  a  pleasant  subject 
to  dwell  upon  at  length.  Fraulein  would  be 
detailed  to  become  the  temporary  cMre  amie  of 
certain  men  who  interested  our  secret  service. 
Sometimes  she  had  to  find  out  just  their  business 
and  immediate  movements  ;  at  other  times  her 
instructions  necessitated  more  intricate  work. 
Fraulein  did  well.  She  had  no  scruples  about  her- 
self— to  have  had  any  would  have  been  to  have 
reduced  her  usefulness  as  an  agent  to  vanishing 
point — and  for  some  time  all  went  well.  Her 
reports  littered  her  chief's  desk.  Presently,  how- 
ever, and  for  no  apparent  reason,  they  began  to 
fall  away  in  merit.  They  ceased  to  be  so  full  and 
varied.  Fraulein  professed  difficulty  in  getting 
her  admirers  to  talk,  and  she  gave  other  excuses. 
Sometimes  she  would  come  back  from  an  inquiry 
crestfallen  and  with  nothing  to  report  at  all.  As 
time  went  by,  things  began  to  look  none  too 
bright  for  her.  She  was  warned  that  unless  her 
work  took  on  its  old  standard  of  value  again  she 
would  have  to  go.  The  warning  was  repeated  soon 
after  in  more  definite  language  and  thereupon 
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ensued  a  marked  change  for  the  better,  as  marked 
as  the  depreciation  had  been  formerly  and,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  latter,  as  devoid  of  any  apparent 
reason.  Fraulein's  reports  took  on  all  their  old 
and  intimate  flavour.  Everything  she  was  sent  out 
to  get,  she  got.  Now,  in  fact,  she  never  seemed  to 
fail  at  all.  And  having  no  cause  whatever  for 
suspicion,  her  original .  work  having  been  so  accu- 
rate, her  chief  delightedly  forwarded  on  a  summary 
of  her  reports  each  week  to  Whitehall. 

Meanwhile  Whitehall  was  not  at  all  happy. 

On  being  "  vetted,"  the  later  reports,  so  full  of 
detail  and  colour,  were  found  to  contain  nothing 
but  a  continuous  fount  of  inaccurate  information. 

The  resident  agent  was  recalled  and  Fraulein  was 
sent  about  her  business. 

The  explanation  of  her  vagaries  ? 

Simply,  after  a  few  weeks  of  espionage-prostitu- 
tion, she  had  fallen  in  love  with  her  chief  ;  had 
been  unable  to  continue  becoming  the  temporary 
mistress  of  strange  men  at  his  word  of  command  ; 
and  when  faced  with  dismissal  on  her  work  falling 
away  concurrently  with  her  new  found  strength,  had 
conceived  the  notion  of  pretending  she  was  meet- 
ing men  as  usual  and  of  faking  her  reports — little 
dreaming  that  in  so  doing  she  was  bringing  ruin 
on  the  man  she  loved.  .  .  . 

Perhaps  enough  has  been  said  to  illustrate  the 
cardinal  drawbacks  attaching  to  the  employment 
of  women  as  agents.  Not  that  they  failed  to  offer 
certain  advantages  over  the  mere  male.  A  woman 
often  has  greater  intuition,  is  more  deceitful,  can 
wield  a  powerful  sex  influence,  and  can  score  freely 
on  the  chivalry  shown  her.  Occasionally  even,  a 
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woman  may  be  a  genius  in  espionage,  but  as  a 
general  rule  it  may  be  laid  down  that  women  can 
only  be  used  as  spies  for  "  stunting  "—there  is  no 
other  word — and  not  for  the  backbone  of  the  busi- 
ness, collecting  information,  slowly,  steadily,  and 
sordidly  day  by  day.  Especially  most  women 
spies  are  fundamentally  unreliable  and  few  of  them 
can  ever  have  been  trusted  with  real  secrets. 
Women  agents  furthermore  systematically  ex- 
aggerated their  reports,  a  common  tendency  with 
spies — with  women  often  from  vanity,  with  men 
to  get  more  money.  It  was  a  woman  who  gave 
away  most  of  the  French  espionage  system  in 
Belgium  in  1915,  as  a  result  of  which  sixty-six 
agents  were  arrested  by  the  Germans  and  our 
allies  rendered  largely  dependent  on  British  Intelli- 
gence at  a  highly  critical  period.  It  would  be  idle 
now  to  trace  the  cause  of  this  collapse  other  than 
to  where  it  belongs — to  the  trial  of  Miss  Cavell, 
with  its  third  degree  revelations  extracted  by  the 
Germans.  With  the  exercise  of  a  little  discretion 
by  persons  involved,  this  trial  need  never  have  led 
to  the  dire  consequences  it  did.  The  fundamental 
taint  in  the  French  Secret  Service  organisation  at 
this  time  was  that  many  French  agents  knew  each 
other  as  agents  and  so,  on  one  woman  turning 
traitress  and  speaking,  dozens  were  at  once  in- 
volved. But  they  were  not  arrested  straight- 
away. The  Germans  waited  till  just  before  they 
contemplated  attacking  at  Verdun  in  February, 
1916,  before  swooping  down  upon,  and  arresting 
sixty-six  French  agents  working  in  Belgium  and 
in  the  occupied  territory  of  northern  France. 
How  heavily  the  enemy  scored  and  succeeded  in 
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keeping  his  offensive  preparations  and  rail  activity 
secret,  would  be  all  too  apparent  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  French  General  Staff,  usually  so  patron- 
ising and  lukewarm  about  British  Intelligence  re- 
ports, would  now  absorb  every  item  we  gave  them, 
as  obtained  from  our  agents  living  in  and  around 
the  then  vital  rail  centre  of  Hirson — and  would 
avidly  beg  for  more.  .  .  . 

Other  methods  of  obtaining  information  as  to 
the  enemy  had  not  been  developed  at  this  stage 
of  the  war,  and  the  breakdown  of  the  Allied  Intelli- 
gence service  was  fairly  complete.  So  "  jumpy/' 
indeed,  were  the  French,  that  they  asked  us  to  carry 
out  a  local  attack  on  the  Somme,  in  which  sugges- 
tion the  Earl  of  Bemersyde  readily  acquiesced, 
although  nothing,  of  course,  was  ready  in  the  way 
of  artillery,  etc.  At  the  commencement  of  Feb- 
ruary three  corps,  the  6th,  10th  and  13th,  were  in 
line  all  ready  for  the  slaughter — for  a  ghastly 
tragedy  that  attack  would  assuredly  have  been. 
But  Providence  for  once  smiled  on  us  ;  the  French 
decided  to  take  their  own  10th  Army  out  of  the 
line  at  Arras  and  push  with  that  instead,  down 
south,  and  thousands  of  British  lives  were  saved  .  .  . 
saved  up  for  July  One. 


Perhaps  it  was  only  natural  that  the  most 
spectacular,  if  far  from  the  most  effective  of  spies 
in  the  war  should  have  arisen  from  the  ranks  of 
women  agents. 

Marguerite  Zelle,  or  "  Mata  Hari,"  the  Oriental 
dancer,  has  been  referred  to  as  "a  beautiful 
woman  "  and  "  the  world's  most  dangerous  spy." 
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She  was  neither.  But  that  detracts  in  no  way 
from  the  psychological  interest  attaching  to  her  tale 
—it  rather  enhances  it.  Talented,  travelled,  ex- 
perienced in  the  ways  of  men  of  the  East  as  well  as 
of  the  West,  married  to  a  British  officer  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  and  consequently  versed  in  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  British  Army,  mingling  in  her 
veins  the  blood  of  a  Dutch  father  and  a  Japanese 
native  woman,  this  strange  creature  certainly  pos- 
sessed, outwardly,  many  of  the  attributes  which 
make  for  success  in  espionage.  From  her  father, 
the  stolid  coolness  and  business  capacity  of  the 
Dutch,  from  her  mother  the  mysticism,  cunning 
and  diplomatic  obsequiousness  of  the  Eastern  mind. 
Left  fatherless  at  an  early  age,  Mata  Hari  was 
taken  by  her  mother  to  Burma,  thus  escaping  the 
fate  of  a  desultory,  drab  existence  as  a  worker  in 
the  sugar  fields  of  Java.  In  Burma,  she  was  placed 
by  her  mother  in  a  Buddhist  temple  as  a  dancing 
girl  and  devoted,  ostensibly  to  the  service  of 
Buddha,  actually  to  man.  There  she  received  what 
she  could  not  help  but  acquire,  a  thoroughly  ade- 
quate training  in  the  art  of  charming  and  deceiving 
men,  and,  furthermore,  Eastern  men.  The  next 
change  in  her  life  was  the  result  of  her  meeting  with 
the  British  officer  who  married  her.  It  is  no  simple 
matter  for  a  dancing  girl  to  escape  from  her  temple 
prison,  but  Mata  Hari's  turn  of  mind  was  always 
for  adventure  and  she  escaped.  But  even  the  subse- 
quent birth  of  two  children  could  not  reconcile  her 
to  the  stiff,  monotonous  life  required  of  officials' 
wives  in  India,  and  one  day  she  left  quietly  with 
her  daughter  and  without  her  husband's  knowledge 
and  proceeded  to  Holland.  Then  the  lure  of  Paris 
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claimed  her  and  she  began  to  live  the  life  for  which 
she  was  predestined.  Money  of  course  was  vital, 
and  money  in  abundance.  She  knew  many  men, 
one  of  them  a  servant  of  the  Government  in  whose 
service  she  ultimately  died.  With  this  German  she 
lived  in  a  house  near  Paris  furnished  in  accordance 
with  her  extravagant  tastes  and  Oriental  ideas, 
existing  only  for,  and  in  the  night  life  of  the  French 
capital.  When  the  war  broke  out  she  at  once  began 
her  career  as  a  spy.  From  the  outset  she  travelled 
widely  throughout  Europe.  She  was  a  Dutch  sub- 
ject and,  officially,  neutral.  So  far  as  the  Allies 
were  concerned,  she  was  the  divorced  wife  of  a 
British  Army  officer  with  a  reassuring  Scottish 
name.  So  far  as  the  Central  Powers  were  concerned 
she  was  their  accredited  agent,  and  so  far  as  the 
peoples  of  all  European  countries  were  concerned, 
she  was  a  fascinating  and  clever  dancer.  For  many 
months  in  1915  she  was  appearing  in  a  music-hall 
in  Madrid,  and  it  was  here  that  she  first  came  under 
suspicion  with  the  French  and  British  Secret 
Services.  Suspicions  were  not  abated  when  the 
following  year  Mata  Hari  prepared  for  a  journey  to 
Holland.  The  British  Intelligence  branch  was 
warned,  and  when  the  steamer  on  which  the  dancer 
had  booked  a  passage  put  into  Southampton,  Mata 
Hari  was  taken  off  and  sent  up  to  London  for 
examination.  Nothing  whatever  incriminating 
was  found  upon  her — this  being  accounted  for, 
probably,  by  the  fact  that  she  always  committed 
everything  to  memory — at  least  that  was  her 
boast  whenever  she  admitted,  as  she  occasionally 
did,  that  she  was  a  spy.  But  not  a  German  spy  ! 
Oh,  dear  no  !  A  spy  in  the  pay  of  France  !  This 
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was  her  boast  now,  once  more,  when  she  was 
closeted  in  London  with  her  latest  inquisitor,  the 
expert  "  spy-baiter  "  of  the  Intelligence  depart- 
ment. I  have  said  Mata  Hari  was  not  beautiful, 
but  she  had  much  charm.  Aged  thirty-nine,  sinu- 
ous, dark-skinned  and  vivacious,  she  would  compel 
attention  in  any  company.  And  she  had  a  great 
nimbi eness  of  mind.  She  won  that  encounter  with 
her  highly  skilled  inquisitor.  But  the  suspicion 
surrounding  her  was  still  so  strong  that  it  was 
decided  to  refuse  her  authority  to  continue  her 
journey  and  she  was  sent  back  to  Spain  with  a 
parting  warning  to  "go  more  carefully  in  future," 
as  they  "  knew  all  about  her." 

Mata  Hari  failed  to  take  that  warning.  In  a  very 
short  time  she  crossed  into  France  from  Spain 
intending  to  reach  Switzerland,  and  was  arrested 
and  taken  to  Paris.  This  time  incriminating  docu- 
ments were  found  upon  her ;  she  was  tried,  sen- 
tenced and  shot — in  her  smartest  gown  and  waving 
her  long  white  gloves  in  farewell  to  her  dozen  poilu 
executioners. 

The  problem  of  this  semi-Eastern  woman  was 
this :  She  was  a  thoroughly  bad  spy  in  that  she 
compelled  attention  anywhere.  She  had  achieved 
success  in  life.  She  was  well  off.  Why  did  she 
risk  her  life  in  an  alien  cause  ?  The  only  explana- 
tion is  that  the  German  whose  mistress  she  had 
been  for  several  years  before  the  war  exercised  an 
influence  over  her. 


The  public,  especially  in  England,  looked  upon 
espionage  in  the  wrong  way.     They  shouted  for 
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blood,  whereas  in  point  of  fact  war  is  not  declared 
on  the  spy  as  an  individual,  but  on  his  system.  The 
discovery  of  one  code  word  was  worth  more  to 
England  than  a  dozen  executions  in  the  Tower. 
Which  brings  one  to  contre-espionage  or  the  science 
of  spy-catching.  The  contre-espionage  organisation 
of  a  big  city  was  also  probably  one  and  the  same 
the  war  over,  varying  only  in  intensity  and  in 
accordance  with  local  circumstance. 

Firstly,  as  regards  the  watching  of  suspects  and 
of  the  population  generally. 

A  city  would  be  divided  up  into  so  many  control 
areas,  each  under  the  supervision  of  a  senior  intelli- 
gence or  detective  officer.  This  officer  had  a  squad 
of  trained  agents  under  him,  and  the  latter,  in  turn, 
employed  trusted  civilian  "  indicators."  The 
underlying  principle  was  that  each  control  area 
should  be  a  watertight  compartment  into  which  no 
stranger  could  introduce  himself  without  being 
noted  and  in  which  by  constant  study,  the  super- 
vising authorities  came  to  know  each  inhabitant 
and  all  about  him  or  her.  The  civilian  "  indica- 
tors "  did  little  else  than  eavesdrop  and  report  on 
the  movements  of  others.  Sometimes  to  test  if  a 
specific  area  were  watertight,  the  Intelligence 
Department  would  introduce  an  agent  posing  as  a 
commercial  traveller  or  as  some  other  business 
man  and  duly  equip  him  with  false  papers.  If  he 
came  to  be  arrested — all  was  well.  The  difficulties 
attaching  to  this  checking  of  a  vast  population  were, 
however,  very  great.  For  example,  during  the 
height  of  the  war  there  were  lots  of  adventurers  in 
Paris  dressed  as  British  officers.  These  cavaliers  of 
fortune  were  not  necessarily  all  enemy  agents  but 
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some  of  them  unquestionably  were.  The  Army, 
especially  in  the  early  days,  with  voluntary  helpers 
swarming  in  from  all  sides,  was  a  splendid  refuge 
for  the  really  daring  agent — was  he  not  living  his 
life  in  that  very  atmosphere  the  salient  features  of 
which  it  was  his  duty,  as  a  spy,  to  report  on  ?  It 
was  exceedingly  hard  to  apprehend  bogus  officers. 
A  simple  change  of  regimental  badge  on  their  part 
might  outwit  the  military  police,  on  the  look  out 
for  a  bogus  officer  in  such  and  such  a  regiment,  and 
these  gentlemen  usually  had  half  a  dozen  spare 
badges  in  their  lodgings  or  even  in  their  pockets. 

In  the  opening  months  of  the  war,  those  detailed 
to  check  certain  control  areas  in  London  were  very 
severely  handicapped  by  popular  spy-hysteria. 
Every  foreign  waiter,  anybody  lighting  a  cigarette 
at  a  window  or  feeding  a  pigeon  in  the  street,  was 
at  once  reported  to  be  a  German  spy.  Bridges  and 
munition  works  were  exploding  hourly — in  the 
imagination  of  zealous,  busy-body  patriots. 
Famous  people  were  being  shot  in  the  Tower — 
also  in  the  imagination  of  the  hysterical  ones — 
while  battalions  of  waiters  and  chambermaids  were 
being  marched  to  their  fate  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
less  than  a  score  of  spies  were  executed  in  England 
throughout  the  war.  Fantastic  reports  came  in 
from  all  sides  of  Germans  seen  motoring  along 
country  roads  by  night  and  signalling  to  aircraft. 
Then  there  was  the  other  class  of  suspect,  the 
"  Swiss "  governess  in  select  families.  At  one 
period  the  London  authorities  were  having  about 
four  hundred  "  spies  "  denounced  to  them  a  day, 
the  public  little  appreciating  that  what  the 
Germans  most  desired  was  just  such  a  panic.  The 
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best  thing,  from  the  German  standpoint,  was  for 
the  British  authorities  to  be  worried  out  of  their 
lives  by  false  reports  so  that  no  time  could  be 
spared  for  investigations  which  mattered.  At  the 
same  time  there  was  some  ground  for  the  general 
uneasiness  prevailing.  The  Germans  had  found 
a  first-class  and  utterly  unexpected  way  of  intro- 
ducing agents  into  England  by  including  a  number 
of  spies  in  the  wild  exodus  of  Belgian  refugees  from 
Belgium  into  England.  Altogether  a  quarter  of  a 
million  refugees  crossed  to  England  in  every  manner 
of  craft  from  warship  to  rowing  boat,  and  it  became 
utterly  impossible  for  the  authorities  at  Folkstone 
and  Dover  to  check  identification  papers.  In  fact, 
very  few  of  the  outcasts  had  passports  at  all.  The 
German  Intelligence  branch  benefited  to  the  full  by 
this  and  smuggled  in  many  spies  masquerading  as 
sorely  stricken  Belgians,  homeless  and  penniless 
human  beings.  Some  of  these  were  subsequently 
arrested,  tried  and  shot,  and  their  apprehension 
threw  a  quite  unfair  and  unfortunate  stigma  on 
Belgians  generally. 

The  logical  sequel  to  watching  the  individual 
was  watching  what  he  or  she  wrote,  and  so  a  deep- 
rooted  censorship  of  correspondence  obtained  in 
every  quarter.  Every  letter  or  newspaper  or  pack- 
age posted — and  millions  were  posted  daily — was 
liable  to  examination,  as  also  every  telegram  or 
cable.  Letters  posted  to  places  abroad  were  the 
more  systematically  opened,  but  the  inland  post 
could  not  by  any  means  be  neglected.  Much  valu- 
able commercial  and  other  information  would  be 
abstracted  and  forwarded  to  the  Government 
departments  concerned  but  naturally  the  main 
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function  of  the  censorship  was  to  aid  in  the  tracking 
down  of  spies.  Letters  in  as  many  as  sixty  different 
languages  came  under  the  London  censorship  alone, 
while  illicit  code  messages  in  thirty-one  languages 
were  successfully  deciphered.  Suspect  correspond- 
ence would  always  be  photographed  before  being 
passed  on  to  its  addressee. 

Experts  in  the  Post  Office  secret  writing  labora- 
tory did  yeoman  service  throughout  the  war. 
Early  on,  the  Germans  resorted  to  simple  enough 
processes  for  invisible  writing  such  as  the  use  of 
lemon  juice,  saliva,  and  diluted  milk.  The  first 
could  be  brought  out  by  the  application  of  a  hot 
flat-iron,  the  second  by  having  ordinary  writing  ink 
lightly  brushed  over  it,  and  the  third  by  dusting  it 
with  fine  graphite  powder.  These  methods  soon 
became  more  elaborate,  but  the  censorship's  re- 
sources of  detection  kept  pace  with  everything  the 
enemy  could  devise.  Much  had  to  do  with  the  paper 
written  on  and  substances  had  to  be  found  capable 
of  frustrating  the  most  astute  German  secret- 
message  fabrication.  Months  passed  on  experi- 
menting before  ultimately  a  certain  red  fluid  was 
concocted  that  acted  as  an  almost  universal 
developer.  Applied  with  a  brush  to  a  suspected 
letter,  it  revealed  at  once  any  concealed  writing, 
while  the  mixture  could  be  washed  off  and  the  docu- 
ment sent  on  without  obliteration  of  the  surrep- 
titious message. 

The  efficacy  of  censorship  work  and  of  spy  work 
in  London  generally  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  a  man  named  Muller,  shot  in  the  Tower  in  1915. 

The  authorities  had  become  anxious  over  the 
posting  of  English  newspapers  to  Holland  contain- 
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ing  innocent-looking  advertisements  marked  in 
pencil.  Some  of  these  marked  newspapers  were 
posted  from  Liverpool,  others  from  Portsmouth, 
others  from  London.  Their  senders  were  naturally 
unknown.  As  for  the  advertisements  themselves, 
they  may  have  been  inserted  in  perfectly  good 
faith  in  the  ordinary  way  of  business,  or  yet  again, 
they  might  .be  concealing  a  code  by  which  intelli- 
gence was  being  conveyed  to  the  enemy.  At  all 
events,  instructions  were  issued  that  in  future 
every  newspaper  addressed  to  Holland  was  to  be 
submitted,  if  visibly  marked,  to  code  experts;  if 
apparently  unmarked,  to  a  laboratory  testing  pro- 
cess lest  the  markings  should  be  in  invisible  ink. 
Soon  all  newspapers  destined  for  Holland  were 
subjected  to  both  these  examinations,  and  one  day 
a  newspaper,  marked  in  pencil,  was  found  also  to 
have  written  on  it  in  invisible  ink  the  figures  201. 
The  Intelligence  branch  proceeded  at  once  to  set 
an  enquiry  on  foot  into  the  residents  of  every  house 
in  London  numbered  201.  They  even  proposed 
extending  such  enquiry  to  the  whole  country,  but 
this  extreme  measure  proved  unnecessary.  At  a 
certain  "No.  201  "  in  a  London  suburb  there  lived 
a  Scandinavian  business  man  named  G — — .  The 
man  had  previously  been  watched,  as  a  neutral,  but 
his  doings  had  given  no  cause  for  complaint, 
although  an  examination  of  his  correspondence 
had  revealed  the  fact  that  he  was  receiving  large 
sums,  rather  too  large  sums  to  be  properly  ac- 
counted for,  from  a  business  house  in  Holland. 
Such  remittances  were  accompanied  by  harmless 

looking  covering  letters.     G was  now  invited 

to  explain  the  receipt  of  this  money.    He  stated 
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quite  frankly  that  he  was  receiving  it  on  behalf  of 
a  friend  of  his,  a  Dane  named  Muller,  who  he  under- 
stood was  the  travelling  representative  of  a  Dutch 
firm  (as  indeed  he  was).  The  further  the  cross- 
examination  of  G—  •  proceeded  the  clearer  it 
became  that  he  was  innocently  acting  as  banker 

to  an  itinerant  spy — Muller.     G gave  every 

possible  assistance.  Muller,  he  said,  was  now  at 
Newcastle ;  he  had  latterly  been  at  Liverpool  and 
Portsmouth  (whence  previous  marked  newspapers 
had  been  despatched  to  Holland).  The  case  against 
Muller  was  now  crystallising.  He  was  clearly 
systematically  inserting  advertisements  in  the 
English  papers,  both  London  and  provincial,  mark- 
ing these  advertisements,  and  then  forwarding  the 
marked  newspaper  to  Holland.  The  advertise- 
ments were  almost  certainly  worded  in  a  pre- 
arranged code  by  which  intelligence  was  being 
conveyed.  As  for  the  sender,  he  was  thoroughly 
safeguarded.  He  would  simply  go  into  a  news- 
paper office,  insert  an  advertisement,  buy  the  sub- 
sequent issue,  mark  it  and  forward  it  to  Holland. 
He  marked  his  advertisements  openly,  frankly,  in 
lead  pencil.  Even  if  the  authorities  knew  who  was 
inserting  them,  and  marking  them — what  did  that 
prove  ?  Still,  Muller  must  have  been  sorely 
tempted  at  times  to  do  the  marking  in  invisible 
ink.  But  invisible  ink,  if  detected  in  connection 
with  an  advertisement,  meant  one  thing  and  one 
thing  only,  and  might  bring  ruin,  whereas  with 
honest  lead  pencil  one  ran  hardly  any  risk  at  all. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  Muller,  as  we  know,  once  risked 
adding  the  fatal  figures  201  in  invisible  ink — evi- 
dently a  request  that  money  should  next  be  sent 
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for  him  care  of  G—  —  as  one  of  several  "  bankers  " 
he  had  recourse  to  in  England.  The  spy's  system 
might  otherwise  have  gone  on  undetected  in- 
definitely since  no  one  knew  who  was  posting  these 
marked  newspapers  from  England  to  Holland— 
and,  in  any  case,  there  was  little  except  a  general 
suspicion  attaching  to  the  markings.  As  for  money, 

Muller  was  receiving  that  via  G and  others, 

and  was  well  camouflaged  as  a  business  man.  In 
fact,  Muller  was  a  very  complete  spy  indeed.  And 
now  for  the  sequel. 

The  most  expert  watcher,  a  harmless  little  army 
private  in  spectacles  I  believe, — army  privates  at 
this  time  were  less  conspicuous  than  ordinary 
civilians — was  instructed  to  keep  Muller  under 
observation,  but  on  no  account  to  carry  such  obser- 
vation the  length  of  rousing  the  Dane's  suspicions. 
Rather  than  that  should  occur  Muller  was  to  be 
allowed  to  escape  from  observation.  For  Muller 
was  going  to  be  very  useful  indeed  to  the  British 
Intelligence  Department  ...  if  the  newspaper  code 
system  was  very  strong,  it  was  also  equally  weak. 

Firstly,  all  correspondence  coming  from  Holland 

and  addressed  to  G was  religiously  opened,  its 

contents  photographed,  and  then  the  originals 

were  passed  on  to  G ,  who  had  instructions  to 

forward  the  letters  in  the  ordinary  way  to  the  un- 
suspecting Muller  wherever  the  latter  might  chance 
to  be  roaming  at  the  time.  Next,  any  marked 
advertisement  found  in  a  newspaper  addressed  to 
Holland  was  photographed,  and  every  newspaper 
so  directed  was,  further,  submitted  to  invisible  ink 
tests  prior  to  being  forwarded  on  to  its  destination. 
In  the  result,  Muller's  entire  relations  with  his 
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German  masters,  what  he  was  sending  to  them  and 
what  they  were  sending  to  him  now  lay  on  the 
table,  so  to  speak,  before  those  investigating  the 
problem.  But  it  still  remained  to  pierce  the  code 
employed  in  the  advertisements,  together  with 
that  used  in  the  innocent-looking  covering  letters 
enclosing  money  from  Holland.  After  much  patient 
work  and  a  concentration  of  expert  brains  this  at  last 
was  done,  and  the  first  of  Muller's  advertisements 
to  be  decoded  was  found  to  run  in  this  style  :— 

Have  first-class  information  for  £120. 
Reference  shipment  of  ammunition 
supplied  to  Italy. 

The  authorities  now  decided  that  it  was  time 
Muller  should  pay  the  penalty.  They  had  his 
code  and  system.  He  was  arrested,  tried  and  shot. 
But  officially  he  continued  to  exist.  For  weeks 
and  months  after  Muller  had  shaken  off  this  mortal 
coil,  advertisements  purporting  to  come  from  him 
were  inserted  in  the  English  press  and  the  news- 
papers in  question  duly  forwarded  on  to  Holland. 
The  information  thus  sent  was  considered  so  good 
at  "  the  other  end  " — it  was  of  course  all  false  and 
misleading,  and  most  calculatingly,  brilliantly  mis- 
leading at  that — that  Muller's  paymasters  gave 
their  agent  an  increase. 

In  this  way  the  special  Intelligence  Branch  in 
London  collected  upwards  of  £400  from  the  German 
Secret  Service  funds  before  the  inevitable  letter 
arrived  from  Holland  one  day  which  decoded  read  : 
"  Owing  to  a  sequence  of  wrong  information  coming 
from  you  which  has  much  misled  us,  we  are  here- 
with dispensing  with  your  services." 
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Ruthlessly  thrown  aside  in  this  way,  the  Special 
Intelligence  Branch  bought  a  motor-car  out  of 
their  profits  and  to  this  day  it  is  known  as 
"  The  Muller." 


I  have  sought  to  show  how  a  big  city,  its  popu- 
lation and  correspondence  were  watched.  There 
were  many  "  side  issues  "  in  contre-espionage  work. 
For  instance,  a  phase  in  which  the  head  of  the 
Admiralty  Intelligence  excelled  related  to  the 
spreading  of  false  reports.  This  aspect  of  intelli- 
gence work  more  or  less  developed  during  the  war, 
and  when  properly  organised  may  be  attended  with 
highly  important  results.  In  practice,  an  Ad- 
miralty agent  was  sent  down  to  a  port  such  as 
Plymouth  or  Portsmouth  to  spread  rumours  among 
the  men  ashore  and  afloat,  such  rumours  having 
been  previously  carefully  concocted  at  head- 
quarters in  London.  For  example,  the  tale  would 
be  spread  that  a  flotilla  of  destroyers  at  Harwich 
would  shortly  be  moved  to  Scapa,  or  that  it  was 
proposed  to  carry  out  a  sweep  of  the  North  Sea  on 
such-and-such  a  day.  Due  care  would  be  taken 
that  such  rumours  got  "  below  deck  "  and  even 
into  gunrooms  and  wardrooms.  In  this  way  a  war- 
ship became  such  a  melting  pot  of  rumours  that  it 
was  a  physical  impossibility  for  mortal  man,  even 
in  the  shape  of  the  wiliest  spy,  to  sift  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff.  From  this  quarter — the  spreading 
of  false  rumours — originated  half  the  rumours  of 
the  war,  including  probably  the  famous  tale  that 
a  Russian  Army  had  landed  in  Scotland  and  was 
being  transported  down  through  England  for  ship- 
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ment  across  to  France.  There  was  not  a  word 
of  truth  in  that  famous  rumour,  but  it  was  circu- 
lated so  circumstantially  and  deliberately  by  sane 
and  distinguished  people  that  one  may  safely  at- 
tribute it  now  to  the  machinations  of  the  branch  of 
Intelligence  I  have  just  mentioned,  its  object 
being  to  cause  the  German  General  Staff  to  take 
new  dispositions,  at  a  critical  point  of  the  war,  on 
the  strength  of  what  would  have  been  false  reckon- 
ing on  their  part. 

Then  there  was  the  counter-spy.  Counter-spying 
is  the  highly  involved  process  by  which  a  Secret 
Service  spies  on  its  own  spies.  I  remember  the 
subject  of  counter-spying  coming  under  discussion 
once  in  Rome.  I  had  chanced  to  remark  on  the 
extraordinarily  fine  field  for  spying  the  city  pre- 
sented at  the  time.  Practically  all  our  lines  of 
communication  for  Salonica,  Palestine  and  MesorJ 
potamia  then  ran  through  Italy,  and  scores  of  naval 
and  military  officers  travelled  in  either  direction, 
North  and  South,  daily.  They  all  had  to  stay 
twelve  hours  in  Rome,  there  being  no  through  train 
connection,  and  on  arrival  at  the  station  would 
cross  to  the  Continental  Hotel  and  make  that  their 
base  for  the  day.  One  found  the  hotel  lounge 
packed  with  all  ranks  and  regiments,  officers  chat- 
ting unconcernedly  away  as  if  no  one  in  the  wide 
world  knew  English — except  British  officers.  Some 
of  the  conversation  one  overheard  was  so  dangerous 
—moves  of  whole  Divisions,  sailings  of  transports 
and  losses  in  France  were  freely  discussed — that 
one  glanced  anxiously  round  the  lounge  at  its 
civilian  occupants.  There  were  a  few  Italian 
officers,  one  or  two  elderly  gentlemen,  and  half  a 
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dozen,  let  us  say,  "  pretty  ladies."  Some  of  these 
were  playing  cards  in  couples,  others  were  osten- 
sibly reading  the  newspapers,  others  again  were 
just  sitting  there,  smoking,  dreaming. 

Occasionally  a  British  officer,  more  gallant  than 
his  comrades,  sought  ocular  encouragement  from  a 
dark  signorina,  received  it,  and  embarked  on  a 
stumbling  conversation,  one  word  Italian,  two 
words  French,  three  words  English — that  strange 
linguistic  potpourri  born  of  the  war. 

"  I  hear  the  10th  Division  are  sailing  at  once 
from  Salonica  for  Egypt,"  proclaims  a  young  lieu- 
tenant, sizzling  with  information,  vanity  struck  at 
being  in  the  know.  He  even  looks  round  the  lounge 
to  note  that  he  has  been  heard. 

Then  chimes  in  a  commander  in  the  silent  service, 
the  British  Navy  :  "  The  Queen  is  sheering  off  from 
Naples.  She's  going  to  be  based  on  Taranto  inf  uture. ' ' 

And  so  on,  and  so  forth.  .  .  .  One  felt  that  the 
General  Staff  was  entirely  responsible  for  all  this 
loose  talk ;  one  felt  that  these  officers  ought  to 
have  been  trained  in  anti-spy  schools  just  the  same 
as  they  had  been  trained  in  anti-gas  schools. 

Discussing  the  Continental,  a  companion  was 
communicative  :  "  Some  of  those  damozels  you 
saw  up  there  are  all  right.  Others  I'm  not  so  sure 
about.  You  see  it's  like  this :  you  naturally  get 
dozens  of  names  on  your  list  of  suspects.  Then  you 
go  to  the  Italians  and  they  say,  '  Oh,  he's  all  right,' 
or  '  We  know  all  about  her ' — and  you  can  do 
nothing  more.  In  regard  to  the  Continental,  the 
Italians  say,  '  Oh,  those  women  are  all  right.  Some 
of  them  are  our  own  agents.'  As  a  matter  of  fact 
probably  some  of  them  are  counter-spies.  ...  A 
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counter-spy  ?  Why,  a  counter-spy  is  an  agent  who 
spies  on  other  spies.  There  are  not  many  of  them 
about.  They  are  the  elite  among  spies,  have  to  be 
the  last  word  in  skill  and  trustworthiness.  Their 
job  is  principally  to  see  that  our  agents  don't  go 
wrong,  are  not  corrupted  into  playing  a  double 
game,  i.e.  spying  for  two  masters,  for  us  and  for  the 
enemy  as  well.  This  is  the  greatest  danger  of  all  in 
espionage.  Let  us  say  you  send  an  agent  into  Ger- 
many and  pay  him  either  a  fixed  salary  or  by  results 
— it  doesn't  much  matter  which.  Now  supposing 
the  Germans  get  to  know  your  man  is  a  spy  and 
approach  him  with  a  most  tempting  counter-offer  ? 
Supposing  he  accepts  ?  His  path  is  clear.  In  the 
normal  way  we  allow  him  back  into  England  to 
report  to  us.  And  then  we  send  him  back  to  Ger- 
many on  a  new  mission.  And  the  Germans  let  him 
into  Germany  to  report  to  them  what  he  has  seen 
and  heard  in  England,  and  so  on  backwards  and 
forwards.  It  is  a  fearfully  difficult  thing  to  track  a 
man  or  woman  down  who  is  playing  this  double 
and  highly  lucrative  game.  The  counter-spy  is  the 
instrument  we  rely  on  to  do  so.  The  counter-spy 
is  provided  by  the  head  of  the  Secret  Service  with 
a  list  of  agents  to  report  on.  He — or  she — sets  off 
and  notes  where  these  agents  are  living,  whom  they 
are  meeting,  what  they  are  doing — everything  about 
them  in  fact.  It  is,  as  I  have  said,  by  far  the  most 
difficult  job  in  all  espionage,  deceiving  people  whose 
own  job  in  life  is  to  deceive — that's  what  it  amounts 
to  in  plain  English.  And  of  course  if  the  counter- 
spy in  turn  goes  wrong  and  is  bought  up  by  the 
other  side  .  .  .  then  the  fat  is  fairly  in  the  fire. 
But  that  very  rarely  happens.  The  counter-spy 
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is     one     whose     probity     must     be     above     all 
question." 

The  counter-spy  was  located  especially  in  Swit- 
zerland, where  agents  in  the  pay  of  every  state  at 
war  literally  elbowed  one  another  in  the  street. 
The  French  alone  arrested  no  less  than  three  hun- 
dred spies  and  suspects  making  their  way  from 
Switzerland  into  France,  and  doubtless  a  similar 
state  of  affairs  existed  on  the  Swiss-Italian  and 
Swiss-German  frontiers.  Switzerland  was  stocked 
with  receiving  agents,  German,  British,  Italian, 
Austrian,  French,  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  over 
reports  from  travelling  agents,  usually  neutrals, 
who  had  collected  them  in  Paris  and  Rome  and 
Vienna.  These  receiving  agents  then  passed  the  in- 
formation on  to  the  General  Staffs  of  the  belligerent 
states  to  which  they  were  accredited.  The  Swiss 
Government  while  officially  deprecating  inter- 
national espionage  on  Swiss  soil,  in  reality  winked 
at  the  whole  business  and  did  a  roaring  trade  in 
consequence,  since  those  resident  in  Switzerland 
and  connected  in  one  way  or  another  with  espionage 
amounted  to  a  small  army.  Each  country  employed 
dozens  of  agents  who  located  themselves  in  the 
chief  Swiss  towns  and  simply  noted  arrivals  and 
departures.  Spies  of  the  various  nations  at  war  sat 
next  to  one  another  at  dinner  in  the  main  restau- 
rants, and  reported  on  one  another  to  their  em- 
ployers. And  then  there  were  counter-spies  in 
legion  watching  agents  of  their  own  country  at 
work  to  see  they  did  not  consort  with  enemy  or  un- 
desirable characters.  .  .  .  Verily  a  striking  picture, 
this  Swiss  spy-land  of  war  !  .  .  . 

Another  very  necessary  precaution  against  spies 
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in  the  big  cities  was  "  telephone  tapping."  It  may 
surprise  thousands  in  London  and  Paris  and  else- 
where to  learn  that  during  the  war  their  telephone 
conversations  were  systematically  overheard  by 
hidden  Intelligence  ears.  In  the  case  of  suspected 
individuals  having  instruments,  they  never  went 
to  the  telephone  at  all  without  being  overheard. 
Spies,  on  their  side,  had  a  golden  opportunity  if 
they  could  "  tap  "  the  telephone  and  telegraph  lines 
leading  to  the  houses  of  important  people  and  to 
Government  departments.  At  one  time  a  serious 
view  was  taken  of  the  safety  of  the  channel  cable 
between  the  War  Office  and  British  General  Head- 
quarters in  France.  Vital  secrets — notably  when 
a  certain  personage  would  ring  up  G.H.Q.  every  ten 
minutes  during  a  battle  in  France — often  passed 
over  this  cable,  and  alarm  and  despondency  was 
once  spread  in  high  circles  when  it  was  suggested 
that  the  reason  the  U-boats  had  not  cut  this  all- 
important  link  with  France  was  because  the  Ger- 
man commanders  had  probably  succeeded  in  affix- 
ing a  listening  set  to  the  cable-*<hat,  in  fact, 
they  were  overhearing  everything  said  on  the 
line ! 

A  contre-espionage  organisation  had  always  to 
hold  special  enquiry  agents  in  readiness  apart  from 
those  controlling  the  various  "  watertight  "  areas 
of  a  city.  These  special  agents  would  be  men  or 
women  of  high  or  low  social  status  as  circumstances 
required.  Thus,  when  it  was  trumpeted  forth  that 
a  wicked  old  German  woman  named  Trost  was  em- 
ploying her  "  beauty  parlour  "  off  Bond  Street  for 
purposes  of  espionage,  an  agent  able  to  pose  as  the 
last  thing  in  blast  vice  was  detailed  for  this  particu- 
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lar  enquiry.  Or  again,  a  report  would  come  in  that 
Madame  So-and-so,  the  fortune-teller,  was  extract- 
ing all  sorts  of  information  from  officers'  wives  going 
to  consult  her  as  to  the  fate  of  their  husbands  in 
the  field.  In  this  case  a  fair  and  innocent  young 
thing  would  be  detailed  off  to  go  and  report  the 
truth  about  Madame  and  her  "  questions."  It  may 
be  safely  said  that  none  of  the  scares  that  most 
attracted  public  notice  ever  came  to  anything. 
Spying  is  an  unspectacular  business  ;  it  is  often 
unutterably  dull  and  sordid.  But  one  precaution 
which  should  have  been  taken  early  on  in  every 
capital  city  was  never  sufficiently  pressed — the  re- 
moval of  all  enemy  and  neutral  subjects  from  the 
domestic  entourage  of  prominent  people,  such  as 
statesmen,  soldiers  and  sailors  apt  to  discuss  affairs 
freely  with  their  intimate  friends  and  to  leave  im- 
portant documents  and  letters  about  in  their  rooms. 
A  German  girl,  named  Eva,  managed  to  get  into  the 
service  of  such  a  prominent  individual  in  London. 
The  girl  blundered  badly  in  communicating  her 
reports  and  was  soon  caught.  She  confessed  that 
she  had  been  sent  over  to  England  to  spy  by  a  man 
she  loved,  and  that  she  was  to  be  paid  £10  a  month. 
She  was  sentenced,  in  1915,  to  twenty  years  penal 
servitude. 

Considering  the  personal  peril,  the  incessant 
strain,  the  exceptional  qualities  of  skill  and  re- 
source demanded  (not  to  mention  the  matter  of 
personal  integrity),  spying  is  no  well-paid  vocation. 
A  spy  gave  his  or  her  life  often  for  a  few -pounds. 
A  German  woman  named  Voss,  shot  by  the  French 
at  Nancy,  had  earned  £14  in  two  months.  A  second 
woman  named  Schmidt  had  been  given  £8  by  a 
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German  officer  in  Switzerland,  together  with  a  hand- 
book of  questions  to  be  asked  French  soldiers — and 
that  was  all  the  money  she  ever  drew  before  being 
led  out  blindfold  to  a  chair  at  dawn.  Spies  have 
always  been  divided  into  categories ;  in  war  the 
various  types  became  even  more  sharply  defined. 
For  example,  there  was  the  coming  of  the  patriot 
spy  which  simplified  things  in  two  ways.  His  or 
her  reports  bore  the  seal  of  genuineness,  and  the 
always  difficult  problem  of  payment  was  largely 
eliminated.  But  there  were  other  spies  not  quite 
so  disinterested  in  worldly  gain.  A  certain  agent 
on  entering  an  allied  aeroplane  to  be  dropped 
behind  the  German  lines  was  handed  250  francs 
by  way  of  a  preliminary  douceur.  If  he  duly  re- 
turned with  the  information  required,  or  caused  it 
to  be  sent  through,  and  if,  on  being  "  vetted  "  it  was 
found  in  order,  he  was  to  receive  a  further  500 
francs.  This  was  high  pay,  but  it  was  for  the  most 
dangerous  of  missions.  To  go  to  the  other  extreme, 
a  small  Flemish  boy  was  once  given  5  francs  near 
Poperinghe  to  rummage  through  the  personal  be- 
longings of  a  suspected  man,  a  lodger  in  his  father's 
house.  This  money  came  from  a  special  small  fund 
(usually  about  200  francs)  kept  at  each  higher 
formation  in  the  field. 

The  information  sought  by  spies  varied  accord- 
ing to  developments  in  the  war.  At  one  time,  for 
instance,  the  German  General  Staff  ached  to  know 
how  Lord  Kitchener  was  constructing  his  new 
armies.  At  what  rate  of  progress  ?  What  was  the 
training  of  the  troops  ?  How  many  guns  were 
being  delivered  ?  How  many  shells  ?  What  was 
the  movement  of  troops  to  France  ?  Some  spies 
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were  good  at  detail,  such  as  reporting  how  many 
guns  had  entered  a  certain  gate  of  a  certain  ord- 
nance park  on  a  certain  day ;  others  again  had 
"  the  wider  vision  "  and,  in  their  reports,  came  to 
all  kinds  of  world-shattering  conclusions. 

Hundreds  of  individuals  of  both  sexes  were 
arrested  on  suspicion  in  Paris  and  London  and 
Rome  during  the  war,  but  not  ten  per  cent  were 
ever  convicted,  or  even  proceeded  against.  A  spy 
often  saved  his  life  by  his  own  nimble  wit.  Grave 
suspicion  would  descend  upon  him ;  he  would  be 
arrested  and  all  his  personal  belongings,  papers, 
clothing,  etc.,  subjected  to  a  minute  and  expert 
examination,  as  the  result  of  which  no  concrete 
evidence  emerged.  Then  began  "  the  battle  of 
wits,"'  the  terror  of  the  guilty  man  or  woman,  in 
the  sanctum  of  a  trained  cross-examiner.  The 
latter  piled  question  upon  question,  lay  snare  after 
snare,  while  hidden  hands  took  everything  down 
in  shorthand.  The  best  cross-examiners  were 
lawyers,  men  accustomed  to  dredging  for  facts. 
Under  the  wily  questioning  of  a  well-known  London 
barrister  several  German  agents  broke  down,  though 
hardly  a  particle  of  concrete  evidence  lay  against 
them.  A  remarkable  instance  in  point  concerned 
the  arrest  of  a  French  music-hall  performer. 

The  French  deuxieme  bureau  in  Paris  obtained 
proof  that  a  certain  Dutch  business  man,  occasion- 
ally visiting  Paris  via  Switzerland,  was  a  German 
carrying  agent,  i.e.  went  to  Paris  to  collect  informa- 
tion from  resident  enemy  agents  in  that  city. 
About  the  same  time  the  authorities  had  a  certain 
actress  on  their  black  list  under  strong  suspicion. 
Now  it  is  a  common  custom  in  spy  baiting,  to  bluff 
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all  arrested  spies  by  mentioning  the  names  of  other 
suspected  individuals  to  them  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  be  "  drawn  "  into  a  sudden  observation 
of  consequence.  Accordingly,  on  arresting  the 
Dutchman  collector,  the  French  examining  officer 
rapped  out :  "  We  know  exactly  who  you  are  and 
all  about  you.  We  have  absolute  proof,  and  you  will 
be  shot.  Your  one  chance  is  to  go  to  "Suzette," 
as  you  were  going  to  do  had  we  not  arrested  you, 
and  duly  collect  her  reports  and  then  hand  them 
over  to  us." 

"  But,"  stammered  the  Dutchman,  giving  the 
whole  show  away,  "  she  doesn't  give  me  reports  ! 
She  dictates,  and  I  take  down  in  code  what  she 
says." 

"  In  that  case,"  replied  the  French  officer,  with- 
out turning  as  much  as  a  hair,  "  we  shall  have  a 
listening  apparatus  connected  to  the  room  of  the 
house  where  you  propose  meeting  your  lady  friend 
and  you  will  take  down  things  just  the  same  .  .  . 
and  so  will  we." 

And  so  it  happened.  The  Dutchman,  to  save  his 
own  miserable  skin,  gave  the  French  the  hour  and 
place  of  his  rendezvous,  and,  closely  shadowed,  he 
went  to  keep  it — with  the  woman  he  was  sending 
to  her  death.  The  evidence  against  "  Suzette  "  at 
her  trial  was  complete — indeed  few  women  spies 
can  have  served  their  masters  better.  How  she  got 
her  main  information  was  never  revealed — there 
was  more  than  a  suggestion  that  she  had  corrupted 
an  officer,  if  not  an  expert — but  that  her  machina- 
tions played  no  small  part  in  the  complete  defeat 
of  Nivelle  on  the  Aisne  in  1917  was  proved  at  her 
trial.  In  this  April  offensive,  the  failure  of  which 
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started  mutinies  in  the  French  Army  which  happily 
never  spread,  the  French  were  to  use  tanks  for  the 
first  time.  Not  only  were  the  weak  points  in  the 
construction  of  these  chariots  d'assaut — and  there 
were  several  weak  points — conveyed  to  the  Ger- 
mans by  "  Suzette,"  but,  in  addition,  details  of 
the  manoeuvring  favoured  by  the  French  in  train- 
ing, and,  finally,  the  precise  sector  of  the  line  in 
which  it  was  proposed  the  tanks  should  be  em- 
ployed. 

Quite  a  different  role  in  the  espionage  drama 
was  played  by  a  second  Parisian  music-hall 
artiste. 

Though  getting  on  in  years,  this  lady's  youthful 
charm  has  not  forsaken  her,  and  she  still  plays  ~beb& 
parts,  in  short  frocks  and  little  white  socks  and  looks 
across  the  footlights  with  innocent,  wide-open  blue 
eyes.  Her  versatility  is  vouched  for  in  that  she 
also  created  a  world-famous  dance  in  which  she 
figured  as  someone  very  far  removed  from  an  inno- 
cent maiden.  The  French  Intelligence  bureau 
always  keep  their  eyes  open  for  fascinating  actresses 
with  brains,  and  the  war  had  not  run  many  months 
before  Mademoiselle  was  commissioned  in  connec- 
tion with  a  delicate  affair  in  Spain.  One  need  not 
go  into  detail,  but  in  rough  outline  the  fair  charmer's 
mission  took  her  into  circles  ou  Von  s' amuse  in 
Madrid.  She  was  sent  to  ferret  out  information 
vital  at  the  time  to  the  French  Cabinet,  in  Paris, 
and  which  concerned  Spanish  intentions  in  Morocco 
and  the  bent  of  Spanish  policy  generally. 

One  must  bear  in  mind  that  at  this  period,  1916, 
the  war  was  going  ill  indeed  for  France,  and  that 
her  next-door  neighbour,  Spain,  thoroughly  steeped 
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in  pro-Germanism,  was  quite  capable  of  suddenly 
deciding  to  realise  her  long-standing  national  aspira- 
tions in  Morocco  and  at  the  expense  of  France.  So 
Mademoiselle,  the  baby  doll  and  apache  girl,  was 
deputed  to  find  out  what  she  could,  politically, 
south  of  the  Pyrenees.  Ostensibly  her  coming  to 
the  Spanish  capital  was  actuated  by  quite  another 
motive,  and  here  one  detects  Gallic  inspiration  at 
the  helm  of  things  in  Paris.  Mademoiselle,  in  the 
years  of  peace,  had  not  been  unsympathetic  to  her 
young  and  debonair  singing  partner.  The  latter 
was  taken  prisoner  almost  in  the  opening  battle  of 
the  war,  and  for  two  years  had  languished  in  a 
German  prison.  Now,  King  Alfonso  occupied  him- 
self with  prisoners  of  war,  and  so  Mademoiselle  went 
to  Madrid,  moved  about  quite  a  lot,  and  in  course  of 
time  found  a  "  friend  at  court  "  who  promised  to 
ask  King  Alfonso  to  intercede  with  the  Germans  in 
regard  to  the  detention  of  her  former  gay  and 
debonair  dancing  partner.  In  the  result  King 
Alfonso  made  a  special  representation  to  Berlin  and 
the  lucky  young  man  was  released. 

But  one  imagines  Mademoiselle's  mission  had  far 
more  important  results  than  that.  At  all  events 
Spain  behaved  herself  in  relation  to  France  for  the 
remainder  of  the  war,  and  what  was  all  important 
at  that  time,  France  knew  she  was  going  so  to 
behave  herself. 

Diplomatic,  commercial,  naval  and  military 
espionage — all  ran  parallel  in  the  big  cities. 

Some  clever  work  was  once  done  in  the  case  of  a 
suspect  in  the  London  Foreign  Office.  The  indi- 
vidual in  question,  a  confidential  clerk,  had  put  his 
name  down  several  times  for  employment  with  the 
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British  Legation  in  Switzerland.  Enquiries  were 
made  into  his  private  life,  and  it  was  found  that  he 
was  living  far  above  his  outward  means.  Enough, 
in  fact,  was  discovered  to  warrant  his  detention  as 
a  preventive  measure,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  was 
done.  Instead,  he  was  given  the  post  in  Switzer- 
land that  he  had  applied  for,  and,  once  out  there, 
good  care  was  taken  that  most  of  the  confidential 
work  that  came  his  way  related  to  facts  very  care- 
fully faked  and  doctored  beforehand.  So  that  when 
the  traitor  established  connection  with  the  Germans 
in  order  to  pass  on  his  information,  he  was  com- 
municating entirely  false  and  misleading  intelli- 
gence. After  this  deception  of  the  German  Secret 
Service  had  proceeded  for  some  little  time — it  could 
not  go  on  for  long — the  defaulting  clerk  was  arrested 
and  proof  placed  before  him  of  his  traitorous  be- 
haviour. But  even  now,  more  use  was  to  be  made 
of  him.  He  was  told  that  he  had  forfeited  his  life 
but  that  he  could  yet  make  amends  by  embarking 
on  a  secret  service  mission  into  Germany.  If  he 
agreed  to  do  this,  he  was  to  make  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  his  German  paymasters,  whom  he 
had  served  so  faithfully,  and  bring  back  certain  in- 
formation to  the  British  Intelligence  Department. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  traitor  had  the  alternative  of 
playing  the  British  game,  and  so  saving  his  life,  or 
else  of  further  devoting  himself  to  German  interests, 
in  which  event  he  would  be  compelled  to  live  out 
of  England  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  chose  the 
former.  This  case  affords  a  classic  instance  of  how 
to  deal  with  spies  when  caught.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  recourse  was  seldom  had  to  the  carrying  out 
of  the  death  sentence  without  the  whole  case  having 
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been  previously  studied  from  the  standpoint  of 
turning  the  convicted  man  or  woman's  knowledge, 
abilities,  and  natural  bent  and  character  to  useful 
account. 

In  one  or  two  instances  traitors  (e.g.  Frenchmen 
caught  spying  on  France)  were  utilised  as  "  fool- 
spies."  This  brings  one  to  perhaps  the  most  pain- 
ful side  of  espionage  as  developed  during  the  war. 
The  "  fool-spy  "  was  a  man  or  woman  either  a  con- 
victed spy  or  more  rarely  a  simpleton,  who  was 
deliberately  engaged  by  an  Intelligence  department 
in  order  that  he  or  she  might  get  caught  by  the 
enemy.  The  idea  of  the  "  fool-spy  "  is  to  deceive 
the  enemy's  centre-espionage  organisation  and  to 
keep  it  from  descending  on  the  real  spies,  the 
valuable  ones. 

A  French  "  fool-spy  "  would  be  selected  to  go  on 
a  mission  to  Holland  with  instructions  to  proceed 
thence,  at  the  first  favourable  opportunity,  into 
Belgium.  His  instructions  for  Belgium  read  per- 
haps something  as  follows  :  :(  While  in  Brussels 
note  down  all  the  regimental  shoulder-strap  num- 
bers you  see,  with  dates.  Do  the  same  at  Ghent  and 
Bruges.  When  possible,  turn  the  conversation  on 
to  the  German  tanks.  We  want  to  know  if  these 
tanks  are  to  be  driven  by  electricity.  Eeturn  the 
same  way  as  you  came,  and  report  in  Paris  not  later 
than  the  end  of  current  month." 

The  unfortunate  "  fool-spy  "  departs  and  makes 
his  way  into  Belgium.  Having  been  purposely  mis- 
instructed  as  to  what  to  do,  he 'is  soon  "  noted  "  by 
the  German  Intelligence  and  in  due  course  arrested. 
In  prison  he  at  first  refuses  to  speak,  but  being  him- 
self a  traitor,  eventually  opens  out  and,  in  the  hope 
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of  saving  his  skin,  tells  how  his  mission  was  ex- 
plained to  him  in  Paris,  how  he  crossed  the  frontier 
into  Belgium,  what  information  he  was  to  seek,  etc. 
The  German  Intelligence  now  did  three  things. 
They  either  executed  the  "  fool-spy  "  or  committed 
him  to  prison.  They  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  French  Secret  Service  was  infantile  in  its  work- 
ings. And  they  faked  a  report,  purporting  to  come 
from  the  dead  or  imprisoned  "  fool-spy,"  and  saw 
that  this  report,  containing  utterly  fallacious  in- 
formation, got  through  to  the  French  in  Paris. 
And  then  they  sat  back  in  their  chairs  well  content 
with  their  day's  work  .  .  .  little  realising  that  on 
receiving  that  report  the  French  consigned  it 
straightway  to  the  waste-paper  basket  as  the 
work  of  a  "  fool-spy  "  !  In  other  words,  the  French, 
via  the  poor  "  fool-spy,"  had  thoroughly  hood- 
winked and  scored  off  the  German  Secret  Service. 

So  much  for  the  "  fool-spy "  —not  the  least 
pathetic  atom  of  all  these  past  years  of  human 
mania. 

He  deserved  well  of  his  country.  .  .  .  One  pic- 
tures the  "  fool-spy  "  being  coached  prior  to  his 
being  sent  out  on  the  road.  The  Intelligence  Officer 
slowly,  methodically  instructing  the  victim  how  he 
is  to  act  in  order  that  he  may  get  caught  and  shot 
according  to  plan. 

Poor  "  fool-spy  "  !  .  .  . 

I  have  said  that  for  every  one  spy  arrested  hun- 
dreds were  suspected.  Many  of  these  suspects, 
though  possibly  innocent,  were  subjected  to  great 
hardship.  They  were  lucky  if  they  were  simply 
"  moved  on."  I  attended  once  at  the  "  moving  on  " 
of  such  a  suspect. 
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Frieda  0 was  a  young  Austrian  lady 

doctor.  Her  mother  was  English — she  belonged  to 
a  family  living  in  South  London — and  accordingly, 
when  the  writer  arrived  at  Przemysl  following  the 
fall  of  that  fortress  early  in  1915,  Frieda,  who  had 
been  through  both  sieges  with  the  Austrian  army, 
soon  called  at  the  City  Hotel.  She  spoke  English 
like  an  English  girl,  and  her  sympathies  were  as 
pro-English  as  they  were  anti-German  and  anti- 
Russian,  a  common  Austrian  tendency.  Frieda 
told  vivid  enough  tales  of  the  siege,  and  in  return  I 
would  pilot  her  out,  on  my  correspondent's  pass,  to 
Fort  Seydliska,  where  she  used  to  place  flowers  on 
a  grave.  The  Russians  otherwise  refused  her  per- 
mission to  make  this  pilgrimage. 

One  night,  early  in  May,  1915,  I  received  a  note 
from  my  friend  the  enemy.  It  said :  "I  want  to 
see  you,  I  am  going,"  and  was  signed  "  F.  0." 

I  hastened  down  to  the  little  villa  by  the  San, 
where  "  F.  0."  lived  alone;  walked  through  the 
open  door  unobserved  and  mounted  the  stairs. 
What  I  saw  at  the  top  is  as  vivid  now  as  then. 

Imagine  a  room  littered  with  grey — Austrian 
army  grey.  A  rudely  furnished,  dim-lit  room,  with 
all  the  riff-raff;  of  "  packing  "  lying  pell-mell  about 
the  floor.  In  the  centre  of  it  all,  by  a  flickering 
candle,  stood  a  tall,  thin,  pale,  dark  girl  slowly 
burning  paper  after  paper  in  the  flame,  and  talking 
to  herself  the  while.  Presently  she  glanced  up,  and 
I  noticed  her  waxen  pallor  and  black-encircled  eyes. 

"  Ah  !  so  you've  come  to  see  the  Austrian  girl ! 
That  was  good  of  you.  The  Russians  are  coming 
for  me  at  five  in  the  morning,  so  it  will  be  fare- 
well." 
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:'  Where  are  they  taking  you  to  ?  " 

"  God  knows — and  Governor  Artamonov.  I 
offered  to  nurse  their  wounded,  but  they  said  they 
couldn't  have  me  breathing  on  them  out  of  my 
only  lung:  I  asked  to  stay  here,  but  they  said  I 
might  tell  the  Austrians  too  much  when  they  re- 
entered."  And  with  eyes  aglow  she  added :  "  I  told 
you  the  Russians  could  never  hold  Przemysl !  .  .  . 
Still,  we  shan't  quarrel  as  we  did  over  Belgium  the 
other  day.  No,  we  will  not  quarrel  to-night.  You 
will  be  of  much  assistance  to  me  instead.  The 
Russians  are  only  allowing  me  to  take  a  small  hand- 
bag away,  so  all  these  things  must  go  into  the  San. 
You  will  throw  them  in  for  me,  yes  ?  I  tried  just 
now  to  carry  Styxie  down,  but  I'm  too  weak 
to-night." 

"  Styxie  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  little  terrier.  There  she  is  over  there. 
I  gave  her  morphia  an  hour  ago.  They  wouldn't 
let  me  take  her  with  me." 

And  stepping  across  a  bundle  of  clothes,  the  girl 
knelt  down  and  kissed  a  little  white  animal. 

"  Styxie,  poor  little  Styxie  !  My  last  friend  ! 
.  .  .  there,  you  may  take  her  now." 

Outside  in  the  starlit  night,  as  I  carried  the  dog 
down  to  the  riverside,  the  calm,  the  swift-flowing 
San,  the  leafy  promenade  somehow  recalled  Verona 
— but  for  that  gigantic  iron  mass,  once  an  engineer- 
ing triumph,  now  struggling  twisted  and  torn 
across  the  current. 

Five  minutes  later,  in  the  dim-lit  room  upstairs, 
the  girl  still  stood  by  the  candle  burning  paper 
after  paper.  One  piece  she  held  up. 

"  This   is   funny,    look   at   this :"    *  Kusmanek 
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Hurrah  !  '  A  fine  march  song.  Kussy,  you  know, 
was  our  commander  .  .  .  used  to  go  about  with  a 
red  wig  and  three  fingers  in  his  coat,  one  more  than 
Napoleon.  My  friend  Fritz  wrote  '  Kusmanek,' 
Fritz  Reider.  During  the  siege  we  all  had  to  have 
friends  to  protect  us  from  the  canaille.  Poor 
canaille  !  Over  a  hundred  thousand  of  them  and 
their  knees  all  gone  for  want  of  food,  the  day 
'  Kussy  '  opened  our  war  museum  with  champagne 
and  all  four  fortress  bands  .  .  .  poor  canaille  !  " 

A  rumble  of  cannon  interrupted  the  flow  of 
words. 

"  Nasche  !  "  exclaimed  my  companion  excitedly, 
her  eyes  flashing  up. 

"What  does  that  mean  ?  " 

"  Ours  !  .  .  .  Nasche  and  Wasche,  ours  and 
theirs ;  how  well  we  knew  them  both  during  the 
siege  !  .  .  .  but  I  am  talking  and  you  are  not  get- 
ting on  with  what  you've  promised  to  do.  All 
those  bundles  of  uniform  there  can  go  into  the 


river." 


For  the  next  half-hour  I  went  backwards  and 
forwards  to  the  riverside  throwing  in  all  her  late 
friend's  belongings — great-coats,  smart  mess  tunics, 
his  sword,  two  or  three  kepis,  books,  underclothes 
and  all  the  rest.  Not  a  thing  would  she  leave  behind 
for  the  Eussians  to  pilfer.  Meanwhile  my  com- 
panion went  steadily  on  at  her  task  by  the  candle, 
the  place  becoming  covered  in  smuts  and  floating 
bits  of  burned  paper.  Sometimes,  when  I  returned 
to  the  room,  she  would  be  in  the  middle  of  a  fare- 
well to  some  token  or  other. 

"  Ah  !  Goetze  and  Ranzenberger,  the  young  cap- 
tains, the  real  heroes.  I  suppose  their  pictures  will 
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have  to  go  too  !  "    And  she  held  two  photographs 
to  the  flame. 

Once  she  waved  me  across  a  closely  printed 
sheet. 

"  Poor  Katchen,  my  only  girl  friend  in  the  garri- 
son. Died  of  tetanus  caught  from  a  prisoner,  and 
here's  her  reward — her  name  in  Kussy's  daily  list 
of  (  deeply  regrets/  and  in  small  print  too.  Only  a 
woman,  of  course  !  " 

"  Shall  I  throw  all  those  bottles  and  things  away 
as  well  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Please  don't  think  they're  mine  though. 
Fritz  used  to  cover  himself  in  scent  and  things. 
They  all  did.  The  Austrians  are  very  soft,  you 
know,  for  soldiers  ;  as  soft  as  the  Germans  are 
coarse.  .  .  .  Ah  !  here  we  have  something,  Mr. 
Englishman  !  Our  famous  '  letter  from  heaven/ 
dropped  from  aeroplanes,  persuading  the  Russians 
to  surrender.  Anyone  found  with  that,  according 
to  your  Grand  Duke,  is  to  be  shot  straight  away. 
So  I  think  we'll  burn  it,  eh  ?  There  go  the  ashes 
.  .  .  back  to  heaven  !  " 

Then  suddenly  changing  tone,  she  confronted  me : 

"  Of  course  you're  going  to  write  all  sorts  of 
horrible  things  about  the  Austrians.  Yes,  you  are. 
You're  paid  to  do  it.  And  you  hate  us,  though  we 
don't  hate  you.  We  despise  you  though  for  writing 
all  those  lies  about  Belgium.  The  Germans  offered 
to  pay  every  heller  damage,  and  in  return  the  Bel- 
gians go  and  shoot  out  of  windows,  and  cut  off 
soldiers'  hands,  and  take  out  their  eyes.  I  know 
all  about  it.  Don't  think  we  were  cut  off  in 
Przemysl.  We  had  our  air  post  and  our  wire 
less.  Ah  !  (and  here  the  speaker's  face  lit  up 
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again)  "  I  must  tell  you  a  funny  story  about  the 
wireless.  My  friend  Fritz  Reider,  you  know,  was 
the  colonel  in  charge.  Well,  one  day  Weitzendorfl 
— Field-Marshal  Weitzendorfl,  the  second  in  com- 
mand— wanted  to  send  birthday  greetings  to  his 
wife  in  Vienna,  but  I  was  getting  a  message  sent  to 
Lodz  at  the  time,  and  the  great  man  had  to  wait. 
Afterwards  he  went  about  for  days  fuming  about 
'  petticoat  government,'  till  someone  wrote  to  him 
anonymously  telling  him  I  was  of  more  use  to  the 
garrison  than  he.  You  see  I  was  the  only  lady 
doctor  in  the  fortress,  and  had  studied  mental  cases 
at  Munich.  But  I'm  afraid  I  was  very  little  use  to 
the  garrison  towards  the  end.  Sub-mountain  air 
isn't  good  for  one  lung,  and  I  had  to  go  to  bed  for 
two  months.  ..." 

The  girl  paused,  raised  her  head  to  the  moon- 
light streaming  in,  then  went  on :  "  I  used  to  be 
quite  pretty  last  autumn.  Look  at  this  picture." 

I  failed  to  recognise  the  photograph. 

"  I  thought  you  wouldn't !  When  that  was  taken 
I  used  to  be  always  riding  and  ski-ing  with  the 
officers.  Frieda  !  They'd  have  told  you  a  lot  about 
Frieda  !  We  had  some  great  ski-ing  and  bobbing 
up  behind  Seydliska  until  Kussy  came  along  one 
day  with  his  three  fingers  and  '  I'm  the  big  man  ' 
scowl. 

I  looked  at  my  watch. 

"  It's  past  twelve.  Aren't  you  going  to  try  and 
get  some  sleep  ?  You  look  pretty  tired." 

;  Tired  ?  Tired  ?  Why  .  .  .  I'm  dying.  Didn't 
you  know  that  ?  How  funny  "  (and  she  went  off 
into  'hysterical  laughter)  "  to  think  they're  going 
to  send  an  armed  guard  for  me  in  the  morning  ! 
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And  you  saw  I  could  hardly  lift  that  bag  just  now  ! 
.  .  .  Still,  I  suppose  we  must  hurry  all  the  same  on 
your  account.  Go  and  make  a  bonfire  in  the  yard 
of  all  these  remaining  maps  and  papers.  I'll  watch 
you  from  the  window." 

She  did  not  come  to  the  window,  and  on  my 
return  upstairs  I  found  her  laid  out  on  the  bed. 
She  seemed  to  have  suddenly  become  drowsy,  and 
held  out  a  limp  hand. 

"  Well,  good-bye,  Mr.  Englishman,  and  thanks 
so  much  for  all  you've  done.  I  hope  I  haven't 
shocked  you.  English  people  are  so  easily  shocked." 

"  I  don't  follow." 

'  Well,  of  course,  it  was  wicked  of  me  to  live  like 
I  did  during  the  siege.  It's  the  only  thing  I've  got 
on  my  conscience.  You  see  I  never  loved  Fritz  ..." 
here  the  girl  broke  off  as  if  at  a  sudden 
thought. 

"  Why  ever  am  I  confessing  all  this  to  you  ?  .  .  . 
I  don't  know  .  .  .  still,  what  does  it  matter  !  It's 
all  over  now.  And  a  little  meet,  culpa  in  public  is 
more  soothing  than  all  the  confessionals  on  earth. 
Anyway,  I  never  cared  for  Fritz.  The  only  man 
that  ever  mattered  to  me  was  the  one  whose  grave 
you  used  to  take  me  out  to.  But  Fritz  was  very 
kind  to  me  when  I  was  ill,  and  after  all,  what  could 
a  girl  do  all  alone  in  Przemysl  ?  There  were  two 
hundred  of  us  there,  '  ladies  '  you'd  say,  and  during 
the  first  siege  alone  I  received  at  least  a  dozen  pro- 
posals. Left-handed  proposals  we  call  them  in 
Austria.  Insults.  ..." 

Here  the  voice  seemed  to  grow  fainter  and  the 
words  came  slowly  and  irregularly,  continuing  so 
to  the  end. 
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"  I  don't  think,"  the  speaker  went  on,  looking 
fixedly  up  at  the  ceiling  and  slowly  emphasising 
each  word,  "  I  don't  think  any  girl  has  ever  had 
quite  the  same  experience  as  I.  Four  years  ago  I 
was  a  happy  schoolgirl  in  England  "  (she  seemed 
now  to  be  weighing  every  syllable).  "  Then  I  go  to 
study  medicine  in  Berlin,  and  from  that  day  to  this 
some  spell's  been  working.  My  mother's  in  an 
asylum.  I've  no  father.  My  two  brothers  have 
been  killed.  I've  one  lung.  And  I'm  going 
mad.  .  .  ." 

At  some  move  or  remark  or  other  from  me  the 
girl  shook  her  head,  then  pursued  her  self-analysis 
in  the  same  calculating  voice,  eyes  still  looking 
straight  up. 

"  Yes.  That's  the  worst  of  it  all.  I'm  going 
mad.  At  twenty-two.  That  often  happens  with 
students  of  mad  people.  It's  as  if  God  were  punish- 
ing you  for  interfering.  The  siege  did  it.  I  used  to 
have  dozens  of  mental  cases  under  me.  And  now  I 
suppose  I  ought  to  run  wild  like  the  girl  in  Bern- 
stein's Quartier  Latin  play,  or  enter  a  convent ! 
Why  ?  "  (She  turned  to  me.)  "  Why  ?  When 
you  can  sleep  and  forget  it  all !  I  made  myself 
sleep  for  two  days  at  Christmas,  after  he  died. 
Sleep  is  the  most  wonderful  thing  in  all  the  world. 
It  doesn't  come  .  .  .  very  often  now  .  .  .  unless 
I  make  it  ...  like  to-night.  ..." 

I  came  back  at  4  a.m.  Four  Russian  soldiers 
were  mounting  guard  outside  the  villa.  Upstairs, 
an  officer  sat  on  the  bannister  smoking  a  cigarette 
while  the  suspect,  before  a  broken  mirror,  ran  her 
hair  up  into  little  curls  at  either  temple. 
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Once,  in  the  Grand  Hotel,  Eome,  the  writer 
was  accidentally  involved  in  a  very  different 
espionage  incident.  There  was  a  gentleman  stay- 
ing in  the  hotel  of  Levantine — Hebrew  origin, 

named  K ,  a  jolly  old  soul  whose  home  was  in 

New  York,  and  whose  business  frequently  took  him 
to  and  fro  to  Italy.  This  gentleman  had  a  German 
name  and  a  habit  of  pouring  champagne  down  the 
eager  throats  of  young  British  officers,  and  then 
chatting  with  them.  In  course  of  time  certain 
suspicions  were  aroused. 

"  Leave  him  to  me,"  said  a  pale,  be-spectacled, 
innocent-looking  staff  officer,  "  I  know  old  K— 
well  enough  to  ask  him  out  to  dinner  and  '  pump  ' 
him." 

Old  K was  duly  asked  out  to  dinner. 

The  morning  after,  the  staff  officer  reported  some- 
what as  follows  :  "I  was  with  old  K —  -  up  in  my 
digs  till  three  ok  emma.  Fairly  poured  the  fizz 
down  his  throat.  He  talked  away,  but  got  so  drunk 
towards  the  end  that  I  couldn't  understand  what 
he  was  saying.  I  pretended  to  be  drunk  as 
well — so  we  slobbered  away  together." 

A  little  later  "  old  K "  materialised,  and  this 

was  Ms  account :  "It  was  really  too  funny  last 
night  with  your  staff  friend.  His  hospitality  was 
so  cordial  that  he  got  quite  drunk.  Of  course  out 
of  politeness  I  pretended  to  be  quite  drunk  as 
well.  .  .  ." 

That  battle  of  wits  in  that  Roman  room,  with 
both  sides  pretending  to  be  drunk  ! 

It  was  a  strange  enough  world  at  times  if  one 
wandered  off  the  beaten  track  of  Armageddon  and 
up  its  byways ! 
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In  another  Italian  city  the  only  arrest  requested 
in  over  a  year  by  the  local  British  espionage  officer 
was  that  of  his  opposite  number,  an  allied  officer. 
The  latter,  working  from  day  to  day  in  close  liaison 
with  the  Englishman,  thought  he  could  safely  say 
anything  he  liked  in  a  letter,  and  so,  on  getting  to 
know  in  the  course  of  his  duties  that  a  commercial 
firm  in  which  his  brother-in-law  was  interested  was 
about  to  be  closed  down  for  entertaining  relations 
with  the  enemy,  he  promptly  passed  on  the  informa- 
tion in  question  to  interested  relatives.  Commer- 
cial espionage  played  a  large,  if  uninteresting,  part 
in  general  espionage  during  the  war  ;  it  will  play 
a  greater  part  in  the  future.  Perhaps  the  most 
noteworthy  success  in  this  direction  was  the  ob- 
taining, by  the  British,  of  the  secrets  of  the  German 
aniline  dye  industry  within  a  year  of  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities. 

Then  there  was  naval  intelligence,  and  one's 
thoughts  revert  automatically  to  the  "  American 
citizen  "  Lody,  the  trained  naval  observer  qualified 
in  a  real  spy  school,  and  able  to  tell  the  type  of 
every  vessel  at  sight,  to  note  coastal  defence  works 
minutely,  and  to  bribe  and  corrupt,  if  possible,  naval 
ratings.  In  this  respect  it  is  almost  an  insult  to 
the  British  Navy  to  place  it  to  its  credit  that  not  a 
single  act  of  treachery  marked  the  course  of  the 
war  at  sea.  The  Bulwark,  the  Hawke,  the  Van- 
guard, the  Natal,  the  Princess  Irene  all  blew  up 
mysteriously,  but  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence 
to  show  that  the  hand  of  a  traitor  had  been  at 
work.  Other  navies  were  not  so  lucky  or  so  free  of 
traitors  as  the  British.  In  harbour  at  Taranto  lies 
the  upturned  hulk  of  the  Italian  Dreadnought, 
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Leonardo  da  Vinci,  sunk  by  treachery  by  the 
placing  of  an  infernal  machine  near  the 
magazine. 

"  Naval  Intelligence,"  in  a  port  like  Taranto, 
consisted  in  seeking  to  discover  the  date  and  time 
of  the  sailings  of  transports  with  troops  ;  the  build- 
ing of  all  kinds  of  ships  of  war  (rate  of  progress,  in- 
novations, etc.)  ;  the  latest  development  in  gunnery 
and  construction  ;  the  disposition  of  the  Fleet  and 
its  intended  redisposition  in  certain  given  eventuali- 
ties ;  the  prospect  of  corrupting  one  of  a  ship's 
company  to  destroy  his  vessel  by  treachery  ;  the 
morale  and  training  of  crews  ;  the  results  of  tests 
and  target  and  torpedo  practice ;  the  extent  of 
losses  and  casualties  ;  new  staff  appointments  ; 
the  nature  of  naval  compacts  between  the  Allies ; 
the  latest  anti-submarine  device  such  as  the  depth- 
charge  or  the  decoy  ship  ;  wireless  and  signalling 
codes  ;  the  latest  in  smoke  screens  and  camouflage  ; 
and  information  relating  to  oil  fuel  or  the  coal 
shortage  (the  latter  at  one  time  an  all-important 
point  since  the  movement  of  the  Allied  Fleets  was 
largely  circumscribed  by  it)  ;  the  results  of 
speed  and  reliability  trials  ;  mine  laying  ;  the  de- 
velopment of  seaplane  flying,  and  new  inventions 
such  as  the  control  of  torpedoes  and  motor-boats 
by  wireless  rays — Taranto  was  a  happy  hunting 
ground  for  the  spy  bent  on  discovering  all  of  these 
things.  Naval  espionage,  however,  is  a  far  more 
difficult  undertaking  than  political  or  military 
spying.  For  one  thing,  naval  affairs  are  apt  to  be 
highly  technical  in  character  and  call  for  an  expert, 
not  a  mere  eavesdropper,  to  grasp  them.  Again,  the 
navies  of  Europe  are  very  close  concerns  of  caste, 
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not  a  bit  democratic  in  social  tendencies,  and  the 
entree  into  naval  circles  is  not  easy  to  gain.  Never- 
theless the  danger  of  a  leakage  of  information 
always  existed.  Men  talked  when  they  came  ashore, 
seemingly  innocent  personal  gossip,  and  idlers  with 
long  ears  hung  about  the  docks  and  gathered  in 
scraps  of  information  here  and  there — duly  for- 
warded for  pasting  into  a  solid  whole  by  the  trained 
hand  elsewhere.  Then  there  was  the  other  kind  of 
peril — that  of  the  talkative  naval  officer's  wife,  in- 
dulging "  vanity-babble  "  in  public  places.  I  re- 
member one  night  in  Home  overhearing  the  young 
wife  of  a  British  naval  officer  holding  forth  to  a 
group  of  friends  on  her  husband's  immediate  move- 
ments. 

"  Jack's  ship  is  sailing  from  Naples  to-morrow 
for  Malta.  .  .  ." 

Just  then  "  Jack  "  appeared  on  the  scene,  and 
what  he  said  came  straight  from  the  shoulder  : 
"Before  you  learn  to  keep  your  little  mouth 
shut,  dear,  you'll  sink  the  whole  damn  lot  of 
us !  " 

The  far-reaching  consequences  that  may  attend 
a  successful  Secret  Service  enterprise  can  rarely 
have-  been  better  emphasized  than  by  the  surrender 
of  the  German  Fleet  to  Admiral  Beatty,  or  rather 
by  certain  of  the  circumstances  leading  up  to  that 
surrender.  The  British  Admiralty's  espionage 
organization  is  said  to  be  the  nearest  thing  to  per- 
fection yet  evolved.  Accordingly  when  rumours 
first  began  percolating  through  of  smouldering, 
smothered  Bolshevism  in  the  German  Navy,  the 
British  Naval  Intelligence  Division  considered  it  a 
good  plan  to  cause  rumours  of  Bolshevism  in  the 
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British  Fleet  to  be  circulated  freely  at  various  im- 
portant German  ports — especially  among  the  Ger- 
man lower  deck  hands.  British  agents  at  Kiel  and 
Emden  and  Cuxhaven  were  instructed  to  spread 
the  news  skilfully  that  grave  discontent  existed  up 
at  Scapa  and  Eosyth,  that  red  flags  had  been  hoisted 
on  the  Lion  and  other  British  capital  ships,  and  that, 
in  short,  the  British  Navy  was  tired  of  the  whole 
business  and  was  only  waiting  for  a  lead  from  the 
German  Navy  to  go  in  whole-heartedly  for  Bolshe- 
vism itself. 

The  pregnant  effect  of  this  propaganda  was 
evidenced  later  on  the  arrival  of  the  German  Fleet 
in  the  Firth  of  Forth  "  on  a  piece  of  string,"  in 
Beatty's  expressive  phrase. 

When  questioned  as  to  why  they  didn't  come  out 
and  fight  a  fortnight  before  when  ordered  to,  the 
average  German  sailor  responded  :  "  Because  we 
thought  you  were  brothers  up  here.  We  heard  you 
had  hoisted  red  flags  and  were  only  waiting  for  us 
to  come  out  in  open  mutiny  for  you  to  turn  Bolshe- 
vist yourselves  and  do  likewise." 

I  watched  the  surrender  of  the  German  Fleet 
as  the  guest  of  Captain  Victor  Blue,  beside  him  on 
the  bridge  of  the  Texas,  and  all  through  that  unfor- 
gettable November  morning,  one  was  never  per- 
mitted, for  an  instant,  to  forget  the  role  played  by 
naval  wireless  intelligence  in  the  war. 

Long  before  it  left  Kiel,  on  its  final  voyage, 
Admiral  Beatty  had  taken  over  command  of  the 
German  Fleet.  By  wireless  he  ordered  the  German 
Admiralty  this  way  and  that,  and  the  enemy  obeyed 
like  a  lamb.  I  saw  most  of  that  wireless.  Take 
an  example  :  "  Admiral  Commanding  Grand  Fleet 
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to  cruiser  Konigsberg :  You  will  stop  using  your 
wireless  till  further  orders." 

"  German  Admiralty  to  Admiral  Beatty  :  Regret 
one  submarine  of  latest  batch  to  sail  for  Harwich 
has  not  her  torpedoes  aboard  as  stipulated." 

Reply  from  Beatty  :  "  You  will  send  on  the 
missing  torpedoes  by  the  next  transport." 

Again,  after  the  Germans  had  reported  the  sink- 
ing of  a  U-boat  on  its  way  across  to  internment, 
Beatty  wirelessed  back  :  "  You  will  forward  a  full 
report  of  the  sinking,  as  it  appears  that  same  was 
avoidable." 

When  a  destroyer  sank  on  the  way  across  Beatty 
signalled  :  "  You  will  forward  a  vessel  of  the  latest 
type  in  place  of  sunken  V  93." 

Occasionally  the  Germans  sent  out  a  wireless 
whine  about  minefields.  Beatty  would  direct 
them  on  a  clear  course.  Once,  they  were  a  couple 
of  hours  behind  time  at  a  rendezvous.  Beatty 
wanted  to  know  the  reason  why. 

"  We  are  sailing  around  one  of  our  own  mine- 
fields," answered  the  Hun. 

"  That's  all  right,"  signalled  back  the  British 
Admiral.  :'  We  swept  that  field  up  long  ago." 

Was  there  ever  such  humiliation  ? 

:<  Want  to  know  exactly  how  many  officers  and 
men  are  coming  in  each  ship,"  says  Beatty.  "  You 
will  report  this  by  9  a.m.  to-morrow." 

For  a  whole  week  this  wonderful  wireless  drama 
went  on  across  the  waters  of  the  North  Sea. 

I  went  aboard  the  Texas  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
19th  of  November,  1918.  The  five  U.S.  battle- 
ships forming  the  6th  Battle  Squadron  of  the 
Grand  Fleet,  New  York,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Wyoming, 
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and  Florida,  clearly  distinguishable  from  all  other 
dreadnoughts,  by  their  lattice  masts,  lay  in  the 
Firth  of  Forth  very  nearly  under  the  giant  bridge 
spanning  that  waterway.  As  far  as  the  eye  could 
see  in  every  direction  there  were  dotted  warships, 
while  in  and  out  coursed  pinnaces  and  launches. 
Arrived  at  the  top  of  the  accommodation  ladder, 
the  executive  officer  led  me  to  the  Admiral's  cabin — 
there  being  now  no  Admiral  aboard. 

"  Make  yourself  comfy  and  then  come  right  along 
to  the  wardroom.  We're  having  a  sort  of  a  hop." 

I  expected  to  find  a  score  of  officers,  British  and 
American,  "  bunny-hugging  "  to  a  piano.  Instead, 
I  came  upon  a  score  of  pretty  English  women, 
officers'  wives  and  daughters,  fox-trotting  with 
British  and  American  officers  to  the  strains  of  a 
jazz  band.  In  one  corner  lay  spread  out  the  most 
ravishing  pre-war  tea  of  cream  and  sugar  and 
butter  and  white  bread  and  delightful  cakes  and 
dainties.  .  .  .  And  so  we  trotted  to  jazz  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening,  on  the  Texas,  while  the 
Germans,  in  one  winding  cortege  twenty  miles 
long,  were  mournfully  finding  their  way  towards 
us,  now  guided  clear  of  British  minefields  by  wire- 
less, now  hesitating  at  minefields  of  their  own  long 
since  swept  up  by  us.  The  Duchess  of  Richmond's 
ball  at  Brussels  the  night  before  Waterloo  must 
have  been,  one  pondered,  on  a  par  with  this.  One 
lived  each  moment  of  each  minute.  The  dramatic 
was  apt  to  be  intense.  What  were  those  Germans 
doing,  saying,  thinking,  out  in  the  North  Sea  that 
night  as  we  toasted  "  Der  Tag  "  at  dinner,  and  then 
repaired  to  a  cinema  show  aboard  ?  To  get  the 
angle  one  must  bear  in  mind  that  a  man's  ship  is 
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his  home  ;  his  primitive  instincts  impel  him  to 
defend  her  like  a  lioness  her  cubs.  And  here  were 
the  Germans  calmly  sailing  on,  on,  on  to  sur- 
render, to  degradation,  to  Nemesis  .  .  .  while  we 
jazz-trotted  in  unconcern. 

In  the  wardroom  I  asked  a  lieutenant,  not  long 
left  Annapolis,  for  his  impressions  : 

'  You  ask  me  what  we  officers  think  of  it  ? 
Why,  just  that !  " 

And  he  pointed  to  a  little  black  board  hanging 
on  the  wall  opposite  and  marked  "  4  hours." 

"  We  want  to  see  that  durned  thing  taken  down. 
And  as  soon  as  we  get  these  Huns  interned  up  at 
Scapa  it  will  be  taken  down.  For  ten  months,  ever 
since  the  American  battle-squadron  arrived  here, 
we've  been  kept  at  four  hours'  notice  to  proceed 
to  sea.  You  won't  appreciate  just  what  that  means. 
It  means  we've  been  tied  to  this  ship  by  both  feet 
and  arms  all  that  time.  It'll  be  a  different  world 
when  that  little  black  board  comes  down.  Get 
me  ?  " 

WTe  discussed  the  Anglo-American  naval  entente. 

'l  There's  never  been  anything  quite  like  it," 
observed  a  tall  commander.  "  Hoist  any  old  flag 
above  us.  We'll  carry  on  together." 

A  great  bulldog  ambling  in,  interrupts  the  flow 
of  conversation.  A  score  of  hands  stretch  out — 
"  Come  on,  Jimmy.  Good  boy  !  " 

"  Jimmy's  our  mascot,"  explains  my  neighbour. 
"  Got  him  from  Beatty.  One  night  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  suddenly  flashed  out  from  the 
Queen  Elizabeth : 

"  'Have  bulldog  for  distribution.  Will  give  him 
to  first  ship  to  pick  up  my  message.' ' 
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" (  Got  him,'  flashes  back  the  Texas,  first  of  the 
whole  fleet.  .  .  .  That's  how  we  got  Jimmy. 
Mighty  proud  of  him,  too  !  " 

Next  day,  the  eve  of  surrender,  I  attended  as 
the  guest  of  Admiral  Eodman  on  board  his  flag- 
ship, New  York,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the 
King,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Admirals  Beatty 
and  Sims.  Admiral  Rodman  had  gained  a  name 
in  these  parts  as  a  wag  and  he  kept  the  King  in 
undignified  mirth  throughout  as  the  latter  inspected 
the  ship,  though  it  is  not  recorded  that  he  greeted 
His  Majesty  as  he  once  greeted  Beatty  on  returning 
from  a  dangerous  cruise  to  Norway  and  back  : 
"  Here  we  are,  sir,  all  clean  and  sober  !  " 

Rodman  showing  the  King  the  Royal  Ensign 
flying  for  the  first  time  in  history  above  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  then  asked  : 

"  And  now,  sir,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with 
us  ?  Send  us  back  home  ?  We've  learned  your 
lingo,  but  can't  just  get  quite  used  to  the 
tune !  " 

The  King  replied  :  "  Of  one  thing  I'm  certain. 
We  must  keep  up  this  naval  entente  so  wonderfully 
begun.  We  must  attach  a  battle  squadron  each 
year  to  your  fleet,  and  you  must  return  the  compli- 
ment." 

WTiereat  Beatty  chimed  in,  as  the  camera  and 
cinema  men  began  to  bombard  the  King  :  "'  This 
is  my  show,  sir,  and  you're  getting  all  the  lime- 
light !  " 

Then  the  King  talked  "  ship-shop  "  about  oil- 
fuel  and  then  shook  hands  all  round  and  stood  at 
the  salute  as  the  Marine  band  aft  played  the  British 
national  air. 
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"  Three  cheers  for  the  King  of  England  !  "  mega- 
phoned an  officer  from  the  bridge  as  the  last  shrill 
wail  of  the  quartermaster's  whistle  had  piped  His 
Majesty  over  the  side. 

At  nightfall  the  great  fleet  still  lay  at  anchor, 
the  darkness  twinkling  with  myriad  lights  and 
flashes  as  one  ship  signalled  to  another.  One 
signal  in  particular,  from  Beatty  on  the  Queen 
Elizabeth,  was  of  wide  interest.  It  warned  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  Grand  Fleet  that  the 
methods  by  which  the  late  enemy  had  waged  war 
were  never  to  be  forgotten  for  an  instant  during 
the  coming  months  of  internment,  and  that  no 
intimacy  of  any  sort  would  be  tolerated  as  between 
Germans  and  Britons  or  Americans. 

Then  operation  Order  ZZ  was  circulated.  In 
most  formal  language  it  told  us  of  the  morrow's 
bloodless  Trafalgar  arranged  according  to  plan  : 

"  A  sufficient  force  will  proceed  to  sea  to  take 
over  at  rendezvous  X  those  ships  of  the  German 
High  Seas  Fleet  selected  for  internment.  .  .  ." 

Operation  order  ZZ  showed  that  Beatty  was 
taking  no  risks  and  that  he  had  tied  the  Germans 
down  to  a  very  definite  navigation  programme. 
"  What  we  fear  most  is  a  stunt  by  a  submarine 
manned  entirely  by  officers,"  explained  a  young 
American  officer.  "  They  might  easily  get  a  couple 
of  our  ships  before  being  done  in  themselves.  Any 
battle  squadron  that  should  be  attacked  has  orders 
to  scatter.  The  rest  of  the  line  will  continue  as  if 
nothing  has  happened.  But  if  a  solitary  gun  turret 
moves  on  the  Hun  surface  ships,  why  the  whole 
durned  lot  will  be  blown  out  of  the  water.  .  .  . 
The  whole  business  makes  you  want  to  sit  up  and 
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rub  your  temples.  First  people  I've  ever  met  who 
couldn't  be  even  kicked  into  a  fight !  " 

Five  minutes  later  we  were  watching  "  A 
Princess  of  the  Blood  "  on  the  cinema  and  dis- 
cussing movie  stars.  But  this  night  of  nights  it 
was  impossible  to  get  away  from  the  business  in 
hand. 

"  One  of  our  patrol  boats  has  picked  them  up 
150  miles  east  of  May  Island.  Quite  behaving 
themselves,"  announced  a  new-comer  from  the 
bridge.  And  one's  thoughts  went  wandering 
again.  Here  was  the  Kaiser's  dream  vanishing 
every  minute,  into  the  Scottish  mists.  A  dying 
Navy — a  Navy  that  had  kept  us  from  sleeping 
peacefully  in  our  beds  for  nigh  on  twenty  years — 
a  Navy  built  for  trouble  ;  complete  from  its  intri- 
cate U-boat  microphones  to  its  pretty  women 
agents  dotted  round  the  capitals  of  Europe.  And 
this  was  the  end. 

So  dawned  The  Day — a  bloodless  Trafalgar  in 
which  47  battleships  and  battle-cruisers,  35  cruisers 
and  light  cruisers,  and  200  destroyers  of  the  Grand 
Fleet,  totalling  perhaps  100,000  personnel  and 
covering  a  stretch  of  water  40  miles  long  by  6  wide, 
received  the  capitulation  of  13  German  battle- 
ships and  battle-cruisers,  6  light  cruisers,  and  49 
destroyers — manned  by  perhaps  17,000  officers 
and  men  under  the  nominal  command  of  Admiral 
von  Reuter,  the  real  people  in  control  being  the 
lower  deck. 

The  first  of  our  ships  left  the  Firth  of  Forth  in 
the  chill  mist  of  2  a.m.,  and  for  the  next  four 
hours  we  passed  out  to  sea  in  one  incessant  stream, 
Beatty  bringing  up  the  rear,  and  weighing  anchor 
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on  his  flagship  at  6  a.m.  Throughout  these 
memorable  hours  the  Commander-in-Chief  kept 
the  most  intimate  control  of  his  Armada  by  wire- 
less. Not  a  ship  of  that  vast  grey  company 
changed  speed  or  direction  without  Beatty's  per- 
mission. We  sailed  out  line  ahead  in  a  dozen 
divisions,  each  series  of  vessels  separated  by  two 
or  three  miles  of  water,  and  each  ship  by  some  500 
yards.  The  speed  was  uniform — 12  knots. 
In  the  raw,  icy  darkness  of  dawn,  conditions  on  the 
Texas  must  have  been  just  as  on  any  ordinary 
cruise.  In  the  wardroom  after  breakfast,  officers 
were  scanning  Life,  or  the  Cornhill,  or  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  At  7.30  a.m.  came  the  order  "  general 
quarters."  The  decks  were  swept  clear  for  action, 
the  guns  fully  manned,  with  ammunition  held 
ready  for  ramming  home,  the  mystic  anti-mine 
device,  the  Paravane,  swung  out  in  front  of  the 
great  ship.  U-boat  watch  was  mounted  and  the 
U.S.  battle  ensign,  three  Stars  and  Stripes,  was 
hoisted  on  high  for  the  first  time  in  the  war. 

Daybreak  revealed  an  icy  mist  and  choppy  sea, 
ideal  for  U-boats. 

The  first  to  meet  the  Germans,  far  out  to  sea, 
were  cinema  men,  the  official  programme  beginning 
toward  9  a.m.,  when  a  screen  of  destroyers,  then 
the  leader  of  the  pageant,  the  light  cruiser  Cardiff, 
came  up  with  the  enemy  forty  miles  east  of  May 
Island. 

"  Unknown  number  of  unknown  ships  steaming 
line  ahead,"  she  signalled,  after  a  quaint  naval 
custom,  to  the  Queen  Elizabeth.  A  few  minutes 
later  she  began  talking  to  the  leading  German 
ship,  the  Seydlitz : 
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"  Steam  12  knots  an  hour  and  follow  me." 

'''  We  can  only  do  10,"  replied  the  Germans. 

At  the  same  time  Beatty  wirelessed  to  the 
Admiralty  the  bare  facts  that  the  surrender  was 
a  fait  accompli.  At  that  moment  we  had  not  yet 
seen  the  enemy. 

Meanwhile,  the  Cardiff  had  turned  about  and 
headed  back  for  harbour,  leading  in  the  Germans, 
while  the  Grand  Fleet,  likewise  turning  for  home, 
divided  into  two  giant  columns  six  miles  apart,  the 
lane  in  the  middle  allowing  for  the  Germans. 

One  may  have  been  all  round  the  late  war, 
as  the  writer  had  the  good  fortune  to  roam,  from 
Lapland  to  Baghdad  and  St.  Nazaire  to  Moscow, 
one  may  have  seen  the  most  impressive  happen- 
ings, but  the  few  minutes  following  9.15  on  the 
morning  of  November  21st  on  the  bridge  of  the 
Texas  will  always  remain  the  most  unforget- 
table. 

A  message  comes  from  the  Cardiff  giving  longi- 
tude and  latitude.  We  plotted  it  on  the  chart. 

"  They're  six  and  a  half  miles  away  ;  ought  to 
pick  'em  up  any  moment  now.  There's  about 
5000  yards  visibility,"  says  Captain  Blue,  scanning 
the  horizon.  A  strong  morning  sun  was  finally 
overcoming  the  raw  northern  mist.  We  all  looked 
eagerly  seawards. 

"  German  High  Sea  Fleet  to  starboard,"  sud- 
denly sings  the  look-out  "  man,"  a  little  American 
boy,  absurdly  youthful,  and  all  trussed  up  in  Peary 
kit. 

"  Eight  ho  !  sonny,"  says  the  Captain,  levelling 
his  glasses.  "  Keep  directors  on  the  leading  battle- 


cruiser." 
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And  so,  silhouetted  against  the  light  golden  haze, 
Germany  found  her  place  in  the  sun. 

It  was  9.21  a.m.,  November  21st,  twenty  miles 
east  of  May  Island,  that  the  American  battle 
squadron  joined  issue  in  the  naval  capitulation  of 
Germany.  As  the  enemy  hove  in  sight,  in  stately 
line  ahead,  and  keeping  perfect  station  and  align- 
ment, we  saw  that  a  kite  balloon  towed  by  the 
Cardiff  was  so  poised  as  to  be  directly  above  the 
leading  German  battle-cruiser.  And  so  it  remained 
lest  the  Hun  should  start  any  tricks,  the  whole 
eighty  miles  back  to  harbour.  It  fell  to  the  U.S. 
battleship  to  escort  back  the  Bayern,  Grosser 
Kurfurst,  Kronprinz  Wilhelm,  and  MarJcgraf.  The 
Germans  had  been  told  to  keep  their  guns  trained 
fore  and  aft.  They  followed  Beatty's  instructions 
meekly  throughout. 

Through  glasses,  Germans  now  looked  at  British, 
and  British  at  Germans,  less  than  two  miles  separat- 
ing the  ships.  In  the  gun-turrets  American  sailors 
cursed  and  stamped  their  feet  as  they  saw  sail  under 
their  noses  the  very  vessels  they  had  chased  and 
searched  for  and  studied,  and  never  for  a  moment 
had  out  of  their  minds,  night  and  day,  for  so  many 
weary  months  of  strain.  In  the  turrets  little  black 
silhouettes  of  each  type  of  German  warship  had 
been  painted  up.  We  compared  them  with  the 
originals  before  us.  Officers  and  men  discussed 
technicalities  intently. 

"  See  that  mast  camouflage  on  the  Hindenberg  ? 
Foremast  higher  than  the  mainmast  ?  Gives  the 
impression  at  a  distance  that  she's  going  away 
when  she's  really  coming  towards  you." 

"  Much  harder  to  pick  them  up  than  we  were 
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taught.  Low  on  the  water.  Some  of  them  look 
fine  ships.  Out  of  repair,  though." 

The  decks  of  the  surrendering  ships  were  almost 
deserted.  And  so,  for  ten  miles  and  out  of  sight 
the  grey  line  of  Germany's  late  fleet  extended. 
Far  behind  again  the  Hun  destroyers  were  being 
shepherded  in  groups.  No  ceremonial  took  place, 
nor  were  compliments  of  any  kind  paid. 

I  asked  one  or  two  of  the  crew  of  the  Texas  what 
they  thought  about  it. 

"  Durned  yellow  of  them  to  come  out  like  this 
without  a  scrap." 

And  they  went  on  skipping  and  singing  rag  tunes 
and  chewing,  these  American  boys,  while  the  Hoch 
See  Flotte  sailed  on  in  shame,  a  few  cable  lengths 
away.  I  suppose  the  Germans  were  peering  out  of 
port-holes  at  us  just  as  fixedly  as  we  were  scanning 
them.  They  certainly  had  an  extraordinarily  fine 
view  of  the  Grand  Fleet.  All  round  them,  east  and 
west,  south  and  north. 

At  midday  Beatty  signalled  :  :(  The  Imperial 
German  ensign  will  be  lowered  at  sunset  to-day, 
and  will  not  be  hoisted  again  without  my  per- 


mission." 


That  was,  I  think,  his  victory  signal,  the  nearest 
approach  to  Nelson's  famous  "  England  expects. 
..."  Soon  after,  the  Queen  Elizabeth  dropped 
out  of  the  line,  anchored,  and  passed  the  German 
fleet  critically  in  review.  As  each  vessel  of  the 
Grand  Fleet  drew  level  with  the  flagship,  the  ship's 
crew  gave  three  hearty  cheers  for  Beatty,  who 
responded  by  waving  his  hand  from  the  bridge. 
Meanwhile,  on  the  other  side  of  the  flagship,  the 
Germans  were  sailing  on,  on,  on,  in  silent  ignominy. 
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And  so  we  came  to  anchor  once  more  in  the 
waters  of  the  Firth  of  Forth.  Bands  broke  into 
national  airs  on  board  each  ship,  and  there  followed, 
at  Beatty's  behest,  a  religious  service  in  the  dark- 
ness "  for  the  victory  that  Almighty  God  has  this 
day  vouchsafed  our  arms."  In  the  meantime  in- 
spection parties  had  already  boarded  the  German 
vessels  in  Largo  Bay  to  see  that  they  had  only 
brought  over  a  limited  crew,  plenty  of  provisions 
and  coal,  and  no  ammunition — all  as  stipulated. 
The  Germans  tried  to  fraternise.  Their  every 
question  was  relentlessly  met  by  the  stolid  answer  : 
"  I  don't  know." 

On  board,  owing  to  the  presence  of  Bolshevism, 
the  position  was  an  extraordinary  one.  The 
German  crews  lounged  about,  smoking,  eating,  and 
spitting  in  front  of  their  officers.  They  only  obeyed 
British  officers. 

"  Order  these  men  out  of  this  cabin,"  said  a 
British  officer  to  a  German  captain,  pointing  to 
a  group  of  Soviet  sailors  sporting  their  distinctive 
white  armbands. 

"  Order  them  !  "  sobbed  the  German  at  his  desk, 
his  head  in  his  hands.  "  Order  them  !  They'd  take 
no  notice.  I've  been  a  prisoner  in  my  cabin  all 
the  way  across— like  all  the  other  officers." 

The  British  officer  took  in  the  situation  at  a 
glance,  faced  the  Soviet  sailors,  and  in  fierce  rasping 
German  ordered  :  "  Achtung  !  " 

The  Germans  drew  themselves  to  attention. 

"  Umkehren  !  " 

The  Germans  turned  about  facing  the  cabin 
exit. 

"  Ein,  zwei,  drei — vwwaerts  /  " 
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The  Germans  left  the  cabin. 

''  They  mutinied,"  explained  the  German  officer 
through  his  sobs,  "  because  they  heard  your  Grand 
Fleet  was  going  to  go  in  for  Bolshevism,  too." 

Bolshevism  in  the  Grand  Fleet  !  Red  flags  on 
the  British  and  American  dreadnoughts.  .  .  . 
Just  one  incidental  ramification  of  intelligence  in 
the  late  war — the  spreading  of  that  naval  Bol- 
shevism rumour  o'er  the  waters  of  the  North  Sea. 

If  ever  another  conflict  should  come,  and  we 
start  ahead,  in  the  "  Intelligence  "  sense,  where  we 
left  off  in  the  late  war,  the  most  startling  surprises 
should  occur  both  on  land  and  in  naval  operations. 

But  deceit  of  the  enemy,  the  key  to  victory,  will 
have  to  be  planned  and  operated  by  a  central 
authority,  and  a  very  high  authority,  able  to  say 
"  thou  shalt  "  to  Navy,  Army  and  Air  Force.  For 
each  arm  to  plough  a  lonely  furrow  of  deceit  would 
be  useless. 


Possibly  an  even  more  emphatic  success  in  Secret 
Service  work  was  that  scored  by  the  Central  Powers 
over  Italy  in  connection  with  the  debacle  of 
Caporetto  which  came  within  an  ace  of  putting 
Italy  definitely  out  of  the  war.  The  underlying 
cause  of  the  collapse  of  the  4th  Italian  Army  Corps 
on  October  26th,  1917,  has  never  been  made  known. 
It  was  this.  In  September  serious  riots  occurred 
in  Turin,  and  it  became  necessary  to  take  certain 
stern  measures,  numerous  casualties  resulting 
among  the  civilian  population,  including  women 
and  children  killed.  The  Germans  succeeded  by 
means  of  agents  in  Switzerland  in  getting  the 
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actual  names  and  addresses  of  the  victims  and 
had  these  carefully  set  up  in  print.  They  then 
caused  proclamations  in  this  style  to  be  dropped 
from  aeroplanes  on  the  Turin  Army  Corps  holding 
the  line  at  Caporetto  : — 

"  Your  wives  and  children  are  being  murdered 
at  home.  Here  are  their  names  "  (followed  a  de- 
tailed list  of  civilian  casualties).  "  Why  continue 
to  fight  on  foreign  soil  when  you  are  being  betrayed 
at  home/'  etc.  etc. 

This,  the  first  instance  in  history  of  the  power  of 
pen  propaganda  in  war,  was  eminently  successful 
from  the  view  point  of  its  authors.  As  everyone 
knows,  300,000  Italians  surrendered  or  made  little 
show  of  fight.  Soon  afterwards,  when  things  began 
to  go  better  for  the  Italians,  rumours  became 
rife  that  the  Italian  born  Austrian  empress  was 
supplying  General  Diaz  periodically  with  military 
secrets. 

Which  brings  one  to  the  hackneyed  "  Hidden 
Hand." 

A  deal  of  vague  overstatement  has  been  indulged 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  spying  was  made  com- 
paratively simple  for  Royalty  were  it  so  inclined, 
and  that  most  Royalty,  regardless  of  the  State  it 
happens  to  be  installed  in  at  any  given  time,  is 
united  by  close  blood  ties,  one  reigning  house  to 
another.  As  an  example  of  what  urged  on  the 
public's  imagination  one  may  quote  the  case — there 
is  no  insinuation  whatever — of  a  Royal  woman  of 
German  birth,  who  went  through  the  war  in 
Flanders  directly  facing  her  brother  Rupprecht 
of  Bavaria  in  command  of  the  German  forces 
opposite. 
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Then  again  there  were  those  three  Royal  sisters, 
one  married  to  the  virtual  chief  of  the  German 
Navy,  a  second  wedded  to  the  chief  of  the  British 
Navy  and  a  third  on  the  throne  of  Russia. 

Have  we  ever  paused,  incidentally,  to  analyse  the 
influence  a  few  women  managed  to  exercise  on  the 
recent  world  conflict  ?  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  on 
searching  back  through  history  one  finds  little 
precedent  for  the  female  treachery  and  wire-pulling 
of  recent  times.  Of  great  women  who  conducted 
wars  there  have  been  many.  Cleopatra  had  a 
most  successful  winter  at  general  headquarters ; 
Catherine  of  Russia  and  Elizabeth  of  England 
stand  out  as  two  of  the  greatest  personalities,  male 
or  female,  of  all  time  ;  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria 
taught  the  original  Prussian  bully  a  lesson  or  two 
over  Silesia  ;  Isabella  of  Spain  did  wonders — but 
all  these  women  of  destiny  played  a  straight,  above- 
board  game  for  their  respective  countries.  Even 
"  1'Autrichienne,"  the  ill-starred  Marie  Antoinette, 
called  in  Hapsburg  assistance  solely,  as  she 
thought,  for  the  welfare  of  her  adopted  country, 
France. 

The  interfering  royal  Consort  of  the  twentieth 
century  scored  more  by  abuse  of  her  position,  when 
things  were  in  the  crucible  of  war,  than  by  the  dis- 
play of  any  particular  ability  or  character. 

"What,"  President  Wilson  is  reputed  to  have 
asked  of  Mr.  Gerard  on  the  latter's  final  return  from 
Germany  in  1917,  "  is  the  underlying  cause  of  all 
this  horror  ?  " 

"  Mr.  President,"  replied  the  ex- Ambassador 
"  it's  this  king  business." 

That  generalisation  may  be,  is.  open  to  the  keenest 
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dispute,  but  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  "  the 
queen  business,"  as  reflected  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Royal  Marriage  Mart,  is  a  relic  of  the  dark  ages — as 
able  an  instrument  of  Hun  barbarity  as  the  Kaiser 
ever  laid  hands  on.  Place  any  insipid,  anaemic 
princess  on  the  throne  of  a  foreign  country  and  you 
have  a  potential  agent  in  that  country  more  steadfast 
and  more  powerful  than  the  subtlest  diplomat  or 
the  most  brilliant  cocotte.  You  have  an  agent  to 
whom  all  things  are  perpetually  an  open  book,  an 
agent  who  has  access  to  Cabinet  documents  and 
even  to  Cabinet  councils  ;  an  agent  constantly  on 
the  alert  at  dinner-parties  and  banquets  when 
secrets  slip  out,  even  from  the  most  tried  courtier 
arid  diplomat,  anxious  to  be  interesting  to  his 
sovereign  (and  not,  perhaps,  wholly  immune  from 
the  flush  of  a  royal  cellar).  You  have  an  agent,  too, 
not  merely  able  to  report  the  trend  of  events,  the 
inmost  secrets  of  State,  to  the  land  of  her  fathers, 
but  actually  able  to  take  orders  from  her  ancestral 
family  at  home  and  bring  pressure  accordingly 
to  bear  on  the  chief  of  State,  the  King.  An  agent 
surrounded  by  that  atmosphere  of  gush  and 
slavish  adulation  permeating  all  too  many 
courts  ;  one  whose  pettiest  deed,  talking  to  a  child 
in  the  street  or  opening  a  bazaar,  is  represented 
as  nothing  short  of  the  act  of  an  angel  and  a 
heroine. 

This  scanning  of  the  horizon  for  a  royal  bride 
coute  qw  coute  whenever  a  prince  of  the  blood 
matures,  hopelessly  compromises  the  international 
life  of  nations.  It  makes  for  double  dealing,  deceit 
and  scheming,  and  this  trio  makes  in  turn  for  war, 
and  war  having  come  about,  the  system  makes  for 
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everything  base  in  war,  treachery  and  intrigue  in 
the  highest  places. 

In  the  late  war,  German  or  Austrian  women  were 
established  on  the  thrones  of  Eussia,  Greece, 
Sweden,  Spain  (Queen-mother),  Roumania  (Carmen 
Sylva)  and  Bulgaria,  while  a  German  prince  consort 
ruled  in  Holland. 

It  may  be  a  remunerative  undertaking  briefly  to 
review  how  these  royal  women  are  presumed  and 
in  several  cases  are  known  to  have  influenced  the 
course  of  the  war. 

The  writer  remembers  seeing  a  dispatch  from 
Madrid,  in  1918,  that  possibly  crystallizes  the  whole 
situation.  It  read  in  this  style  :  "  The  Duke  of 

W is  doing  his  best,  but  the  influence  of  the 

queen-mother  is  still  all  dominant  at  Court.  She 
communicates  with  the  Vatican  by  wireless  and 
also  by  the  other  means  you  already  know  of.  The 
King  is  constantly  in  the  company  of  the  young 
German  military  attache,  a  handsome  and  gay 
young  man,  who  is  said  to  have  been  specially  sent 
here  by  virtue  of  his  reputation  in  the  night-world 
of  Berlin." 

What  happened  in  Spain  during  the  war  ? 

If  Germany  murdered  Spanish  seamen  the  matter 
would  be  skilfully  passed  over  ;  if  England,  through 
an  honest  lack  of  tonnage,  found  herself  unable  to 
buy  up  as  usual  the  Spanish  orange  trade,  all  Spain 
was  posted  with  mischievous  notices  emphasizing 
how  England  had  "brought  famine  to  our  shores." 
German  submarines  were  freely  sheltered  in  Spanish 
harbours,  even  allowed  to  escape,  and  every  possible 
difficulty  was  put  in  the  way  of  the  Entente  Allies 
in  regard  to  keeping  the  Portuguese  Expeditionary 
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Force  in  the  field  in  France.  The  country  was 
saturated  with  German  propaganda,  largely  against 
the  will  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  nation,  but  backed 
up  to  the  hilt  by  some  of  the  royal  family  and  the 
governing  caste. 

Very  much  the  same  situation  prevailed  in 
Sweden,  where  the  Queen,  a  Baden  princess,  was 
strongly  suspected  of  having  been,  to  say  the  least, 
implicated  in  the  scandal  of  the  South  American 
cables  over  which  German  submarine  intelligence 
was  passed  in  the  Swedish  Government  code. 

As  for  Eussia,  two  names  at  once  suggest  them- 
selves, though  little  that  is  true  is  known  even 
to-day  of  the  machinations  of  Rasputin.  That  the 
aristocracy  of  Russia  was  sunk  in  a  morass  of 
treachery  has,  however,  been  proved,  the  Manase- 
vitch  and  Soukhumlinov  cases  affording  classic 
examples.  The  famous  Russian  "  steam-roller," 
indeed,  may  be  said  to  have  largely  come  to  a  stand- 
still as  the  result  of  the  treachery  of  these  two  highly- 
placed  officials.  The  former  was  in  peacetime  a 
railway  official  at  the  Russo-German  frontier  station 
of  Gumbinnen.  At  his  trial  in  Petrograd,  details  of 
which  were  never  published,  it  was  shown  that 
Manasevitch  had  acted  throughout  as  a  German 
agent,  being  in  effect  the  link  in  the  secret  chain  of 
communication  between  Petrograd  and  German 
General  Headquarters  in  the  field.  In  the  opening 
months  of  the  war  he  was  daily  supplying  Hinden- 
burg  with  the  complete  Russian  field  cypher,  so 
that  the  old  "  Wizard  of  the  Marshes  "  knew  each 
contemplated  move  of  the  Russian  forces  almost  as 
soon  as  the  Russian  General  Staff  had  decided  the 
moves  in  question.  Every  wireless  message  sent 
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by  the  Russians  was  read  by  the  enemy.  About 
twenty  others,  including  several  prominent  Russian 
men  and  women,  were  shot  or  hanged  with  Manase- 
vitch,  whose  execution,  incidentally,  was  brought 
about  solely  thanks  to  pressure  exerted  by  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas  who  never  ceased  fighting 
court  corruption  till  himself  exiled  in  disgrace  to  the 
Caucasus.  Soukhumlinov's  treachery  was  even  more 
pregnant  with  consequences  to  Russia  than  that 
of  Manasevitch.  Soukhumlinov,  at  the  time  War 
Minister,  was  in  the  pay  of  Germany.  "  I  had,"  he 
whined  at  his  trial,  "  a  very  expensive  wife  who  had 
to  be  kept  in  rich  furs  and  fine  jewels  unless  life  was 
to  become  a  burden  to  me  !  "  So  in  order  to  en- 
hance his  own  domestic  comfort,  this  priceless 
patriot  proceeded  to  indulge  the  grossest  treachery. 
While  the  Grand  Duke  was  attacking  with  the 
cream  of  the  Russian  Armies  in  Galicia,  and  gradu- 
ally forcing  a  way  towards  the  Hungarian  plain  and 
victory,  Soukhumlinov  was  steadily  falsifying  reports 
on  stores  and  ammunition  available,  before  f  orward- 
ingthese  same  reports  to  Russian  main  headquarters. 
These  reports  stated  that  so-and-so  much  ammuni- 
tion was  being  held  in  reserve  or  being  turned  out 
at  the  munition  works,  etc.  ;  such  statements  of 
affairs  were  systematically  exaggerated  and  the 
available  "  weight  of  metal  "  at  Russia's  disposal 
over-estimated.  One  day  the  inevitable  occurred. 
The  Grand  Duke  forced  an  action  on  the  enemy, 
counting  on  so-and-so  many  hundred  thousand 
shells  being  still  available  and  at  his  disposal.  He 
turned  at  the  psychological  moment  to  Petrograd 
and  asked  for  these  shells  .  .  .  and  discovered  that 
they  did  not  exist.  .  .  . 
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Followed  the  Russian  collapse  through  lack  of 
ammunition. 

"  The  war  with  Japan,"  once  ruminated  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas  in  his  railway-carriage  head- 
quarters at  Baronovitchi,  "  was  lost  on  the  Nevski 
Prospect ;  so  will  this  one  be." 

The  Generalissimo  implied  that  the  ruling  caste 
in  Russia  was  rotten  to  the  core.  His  prophetic 
words  have  been  borne  out  in  fact,  but  at  the  time 
of  their  utterance  how  far  removed  from  actuality 
they  seemed ! 

In  January,  1915,  things  were  looking  rosy  all 
along  that  icy  800  mile  trenchland  where  the 
moujik  from  the  Volga  and  Amur  was  blindly 
carrying  on.  And  so,  snowy,  threatening,  red- 
bricked  Petrograd,  comfortably  withdrawn  from 
the  war  zone,  followed  the  national  catchword 
"  Nitchyvo !  " 

Never  mind  !    'Tis  all  the  same  in  the  end.  .  .  . 

You  may  have  felt  as  you  walked  abroad  that 
the  ice  seemed  extraordinary  thin  in  places ;  that 
this  breach  between  powerful  parasites  and  a 
semi-enlightened  proletariat  in  the  chrysalis  stage 
between  peasant  ignorance  and  industrial  awaken- 
ing could  not  possibly  endure  indefinitely  .  .  .  you 
may  even  have  concluded  in  blissful  insular  ignor- 
ance that  the  one  hope  was  a  blending  of  the 
Zemtsvos  with  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  as  Tzar  .  .  . 
but  if  you  wanted  to  stay  in  the  country,  you  kept 
such  thoughts  to  yourself  in  Russia,  in  January, 
1915.  Marat  and  Robespierre  still  in  leash  ;  Petro- 
grad fiddling  so  hard  as  not  to  hear  their 
snarling. 

Out  on  the  islands  of  the  Neva  parties  of  Russian 
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officers  and  their  fair  friends  would  reserve  a  gipsy 
orchestra  to  play  into  the  dawn,  sadder  and  sadder 
airs  on  the  balalaika  and  kindred  instruments,  till 
the  tears  came  welling  up.  Vodka,  tsigane,  women 
and  tears  at  dawn  on  the  Neva — one  pinnacle 
attained  of  erotic  Russian  happiness.  At  the  Bear, 
gorgeous,  daring  Russian  women,  all  bejewelled  and 
befurred,  would  lean  over  the  fish  tank  in  the  centre 
of  the  restaurant  and,  with  quick  intake  of  the 
breath,  point  out  which  trout  they  desired  and 
nervously  direct  the  chase  till  the  fish  they  fancied 
was  caught.  At  the  Astoria  one  preened  oneself 
on  being  a  super-Ulysses  before  all  those  smiles  and 
wiles  of  a  dozen  satined  sirens  sitting  round  .  .  . 
till  you  found  that,  following  the  custom  of  the 
country,  they  were  attached,  for  duty,  to  the  hotel. 
In  the  Europe  sat  disgraced  Rennenkampf ,  supping 
in  charming  company  in  one  of  those  semi-cur- 
tained-ofl  balcony  boxes  round  the  restaurant. 
Down  below,  flouting  the  Tzar's  decree,  we  sipped 
red  wine  out  of  cups,  pretending  it  to  be  the 
national  soup,  Bortsch. 

And  out  on  the  Nevsky  and  Morskaia  fiery 
troikas  with  flamboyantly-robed,  bulging  coach- 
man, ploughed  up  the  snow,  and  droshkys  and 
sleighs  jingled  by  while  the  moujik  soldier  slunk 
sullenly  along  the  pavement  crossing  himself  at 
every  ikon.  Even  the  "  gay "  women  on  the 
Nevsky  crossed  themselves  each  time  they  passed 
the  Kazan  Cathedral  on  their  monotonous  pil- 
grimage. 

And  meanwhile  in  the  great  red  blocks  of  buildings 
skirting  the  Winter  Palace,  the  highest  in  the  land 
intrigued  and  bungled  and  became  steeped  in 
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treachery  and  corruption  while  we  all  shouted, 
and  continued  to  shout,  "  Long  live  the  Tzar  !  " 

Yet  even  if  one  heard  the  most  circumstantial 
tales  of  spying  in  high  places  it  is  equally  certain 
that  in  most  countries  potential  offenders  in  the 
purple  were  very  closely  watched,  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  if  any  of  them,  save  Sophie  of 
Greece,  ever  formed  part  of  a  definite  espionage 
organisation. 

To  say  that  this  "  pallid,  dainty  woman,  alto- 
gether charming  and  of  seductive  voice,  gifted 
with  a  brain  and  a  will,  and  yet  the  simplest  house- 
wife," altered  the  whole  trend  of  the  war  against 
Turkey  and  in  the  Balkans  is  to  state  what  is 
nothing  less  than  the  bare  fact.  This  woman  built 
up  a  structure  of  intrigue  and  treachery  around 
her  at  Athens  of  corruption  and  usurpation  with- 
out parallel  in  the  history  of  nations.  And  all  to 
serve  one  end — the  Kaiser's.  Totally  alien  to  the 
Greek  temperament,  having  nothing  whatever  in 
common  with  the  Hellenic  outlook,  she  received 
her  call  in  the  Royal  Marriage  Mart  in  the  early 
nineties,  proceeding  to  Athens  as  Duchess  of 
Sparta.  Greece  was  then  being  ruled  by  a  Dane. 
Sophia  Dorothea  Ulrica  soon  set  about  cultivating 
a  German  atmosphere,  instead,  in  the  Greek  capital. 
In  the  palace  she  surrounded  herself  with  German 
women  and  got  her  husband  keenly  absorbed  in 
German  militarism,  so  much  so  that  soon  the  Greek 
Army  was  being  modelled  on  that  of  the  Father- 
land. 

In  the  Balkan  wars  leading  up  to  Armageddon, 
Sophie  of  course  emerged  as  a  royal  heroine,  the 
inspirer  of  every  war  charity,  an  angel  of  the  Red 
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Cross,  for  ever  making  patriotic  appeals,  etc.  etc. 
Meanwhile  her  Imperial  brother  entered  into  occu- 
pation of  what  may  be  termed  advanced  Greek 
headquarters  at  Corfu,  just  next  door.  Sophie  was 
constantly  a  visitor  there.  Becoming  Queen  on 
the  convenient  murder  of  pro-English  King  George 
at  Salonica,  eighteen  months  before  the  war,  with- 
out a  doubt,  in  the  period  intervening  before  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities,  this  German  woman  worked 
night  and  day  planning  what  should  be  the  attitude 
by  Greece  in  the  various  likely  eventualities  of  the 
conflict  she  knew  to  be  so  near.  Meanwhile  each 
year  she  came  to  Eastbourne  with  her  children. 
She  was  in  England  studying  "  the  architecture  of 
English  country  houses  "  in  the  final  week  before 
the  war.  So  was  her  brother,  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia,  and  looking  back  to-day  it  is  as  clear  as 
crystal  that  she  too  was  here  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  report  to  the  Kaiser  up  to  the  last  minute, 
and  from  the  most  trustworthy  sources  in  the  land, 
what  was  likely  to  be  the  attitude  of  England  in  the 
event  of  a  continental  war. 

The  first  impulse  of  every  Greek  was  unquestion- 
ably to  range  himself  on  the  side  of  liberty  against 
his  hereditary  enemy,  the  Turk.  Everything  in 
Greek  history  pointed  to  intervention  on  the  Allies' 
side.  The  country  itself,  under  Venizelos,  was 
anxious  for  it.  Had  Greece  come  in,  Germany's 
whole  Balkan  and  Eastern  campaign  would  have 
collapsed  like  a  pack  of  cards.  Roumania  would 
have  come  in  earlier,  Bulgaria  would  have  remained 
neutral,  and  England,  with  Greek  help,  might  have 
forced  the  Dardanelles  and  occupied  Constanti- 
nople. Sophie's  initial  policy  was  to  keep  Greece 
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out  of  the  ring — against  all  the  natural  tendencies 
of  the  people  she,  a  foreigner,  ruled  over,  in  con- 
junction with  her  puppet  of  a  husband. 

The  months  dragged  on.  Every  conceivable 
obstacle  was  placed  in  the  way  of  Venizelos,  the 
Premier,  until  the  latter  was  squeezed  out  of  office 
over  the  Allied  landing  at  Salonica  in  1915. 

Next,  the  King  conveniently  fell  dangerously  ill, 
and  for  long  months  the  Queen  ruled  the  country, 
even  appearing  at  State  councils.  It  was  now  that 
her  real  career  as  a  German  agent  began.  In  the 
rear  of  the  Allied  lines  at  Salonica  she  organised  a 
complete  espionage  bureau.  During  1916  not  a 
move  was  made  by  the  Allies  without  news  of  it 
being  conveyed  forthwith  to  Mackensen,  in  com- 
mand opposite.  In  SarraiPs  offensive  of  that  year 
thousands  of  Serbs,  French  and  British  must  have 
lost  their  lives  largely  owing  to  the  Queen's 
treachery.  She  had  a  complete  field  intelligence 
system  functioning  up  to  and  even  through  the 
Allies'  lines.  With  false  passports  the  German 
military  attache,  Col.  Falkenhausen,  would  be 
sent  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  Sarrail's  lines  in 
the  uniform  of  a  Greek  officer.  These  courtesy 
visits  invariably  occurred  during  operations. 
Falkenhausen  would  telephone  his  intelligence  to 
the  Queen,  who  would  proceed  privately  to  uncode 
it  before  having  it  wirelessed,  in  a  fresh  code,  to 
German  G.H.Q.  at  Uskub.  Every  week  Greek 
officers  used  to  cross  the  lines  through  the  Albanian 
mountains  carrying  reports  from  Sophie  to  her 
Imperial  brother.  Some  of  these  documents  were 
once  found  to  consist  of  a  complete  set  of  drawings 
of  German  submarine  bases  in  the  Grecian  Isles. 
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The  German  woman's  policy  for  Greece  in  1916 
was  this  :  I  have  succeeded  in  winning  over  the 
country  to  peace  (ruining  the  national  character 
in  the  process).  I  must  next  get  Greece  in  on  the 
side  of  the  Central  Empires.  A  stab  in  the  back  at 
Sarrail,  judiciously  given  at  the  psychological 
moment — when  the  Germans  and  Bulgars  are  at- 
tacking in  front — will  finish  off  the  Salonica  expe- 
dition, and  we  can  join  hands  at  last  with  Ger- 
many. 

:c  When  will  the  Macedonian  Army  be  strong 
enough  to  take  the  offensive  ?  I  kiss  you — your 
Sophie,"  was  one  of  her  messages  about  this  time 
to  William  II.  It  was  after  this  that  the  Entente 
took  over  the  control  of  all  Greek  communica- 
tions. 

All  this  time  King  Constantine  remained  nothing 
else  than  a  pro-German  puppet,  carrying  out  all 
the  usual  royal  camouflage.  The  story  of  life  in 
Athens  about  this  time,  when  written — and  pos- 
sibly it  will  be  written  one  day,  and  by  a  famous 
novelist — should  make  one  of  the  most  amazing 
pictures  of  the  whole  war. 

One  afternoon,  while  seated  in  the  White  Tower 
restaurant  at  Salonica,  the  writer  was  able  to  form 
a  vivid  enough  impression  of  Queen  Sophie's  share 
in  war  espionage.  Two  powdered  and  painted 
Grecian  girls,  profession  dating  from  before  the 
flood,  strolled  in  arm-in-arm.  My  companion 
nudged  me.  "  See  those  two  girls  ?  They  were 
Schenck's  star  turn  in  Athens  a  year  ago.  The 
Queen  used  to  hear  their  reports  personally.  I'm 
told  they  were  peasant  girls  at  Chios,  quite  straight, 
till  Schenck's  band  got  hold  of  them.  The  Germans 
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used  to  scour  the  countryside  looking  for  girls  likely 
to  attract  the  corps  diplomatique  in  Athens. 
These  two  girls  were  only  about  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  old  when  first  put  into  training  as  spies. 
Their  early  mission  was  to  rummage  for  documents 
while  their  elderly  protectors  lay  asleep.  After 
that,  when  they  had  become  a  little  bit  more  ex- 
pert, they  were  given  the  task  of  making  certain 
definite  enquiries  in  a  roundabout  way.  The  in- 
formation sought  for  at  the  time  in  Athens  was 
almost  entirely  political  in  character.  In  the 
summer  of  1916  a  ludicrous  enough  thing  happened. 
The  head  of  an  Allied  Secret  Service  in  Athens  tried 
to  buy  over  some  of  Schenck's  girls.  He  expended 
large  sums  of  money  for  this  purpose,  and  imagined 
he  had  brought  off  the  desired  coup.  The  girls,  who 
formerly  worked  for  Schenck,  now  reported  regu- 
larly to  him  for  duty,  and  were  given  missions 
which  they  invariably  and  speedily  fulfilled.  .  .  . 
In  point  of  fact  they  were  completely  hoodwinking 
their  new  master.  When  in  the  first  instance 
approached  by  the  latter,  they  had  told  the  whole 
story  to  Schenck,  who  authorised  them  ostensibly  to 
sever  their  connection  with  him  (Schenck)  and  to 
go  to  work  for  the  opposition  Intelligence  service. 
In  reality  they  continued  as  agents  of  Schenck, 
who  was  informed  by  them  of  most  of 
the  intelligence  being  sought  by  the  other  side. 
Schenck  took  good  care  that  that  information 
was  supplied — only  entirely  wrong  informa- 
tion." 

Hardly  in  the  most  scandalous  days  of  French 
history  did  the  courtesan  attain  such  heights  of 
importance  as  during  1916  in  Athens.  It  was  in- 
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trigue,  corruption  and  seduction  in  all  their  most 
outrageous  phases. 

One  of  the  strangest  figures  in  the  drama  was  a 
little  woman  named  Popovitch,  who  emerged  as  a 
thorough-going  German  agent.  Madame  did  such 
good  work  that  she  was  ultimately  entrusted  with 
a  delicate  mission  to  Malta.  Malta  at  this  period, 
and  indeed  all  through  the  war,  was  the  main 
centre  of  Mediterranean  shipping,  both  naval  and 
mercantile.  Madame  Popovitch's  mission  was  to 
establish  herself  at  Valetta  and  there  note  the  sail- 
ings of  British  vessels.  She  then  despatched  a 
coded  telegram  to  Athens  so  that  a  U-boat  might 
lie  in  wait  for  each  vessel.  These  telegrams,  for- 
tunately, were  all  religiously  intercepted  on  sus- 
picion, and  ultimately,  when  it  was  considered 
time  to  put  a  term  to  Madame's  machinations,  she 
was  found  possessed  of  a  dictionary  with  hundreds 
of  words  in  it  underlined.  This  had  been  her  code. 
Each  underlined  and  innocent-looking  word  meant 
a  corresponding  term  in  shipping  parlance. 

And  now  one  more  tale  of  the  smothered  war 
before  taking  leave  of  the  big  cities.  A  tale  truly 
emphasising  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave  when 
first  we  practise  to  deceive.  .  .  . 

Towards  Christmas,  1914,  there  was  an  invasion 
scare  in  England.  Troops  were  hurried,  some  raw 
and  half -trained,  to  man  the  east  coast.  Earth- 
works were  dug,  and  the  pundits  of  Whitehall 
rummaged  in  their  pigeon-holes  for  "  plans  of 
possible  hostile  raids  and  invasions  "  worked  out 
in  between  polo  and  the  drag  of  peace-time.  Behind 
this  alert  and  sudden  mobilisation  of  the  home 
forces  on  a  very  active  service  footing  lies  perhaps 
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one  of  the  most  comical  episodes  of  the  whole 
war. 

Now  British  espionage  in  this  war,  both  naval 
and  military,  sustained  a  very  high  level  through- 
out. The  leit  motif  of  it  all  was  naturally  secrecy, 
but  to  a  general  secrecy  was  added  a  very  strict 
inter-departmental  secrecy  as  between  the  Ad- 
miralty and  the  War  Office.  That  is  to  say  the  one 
had  its  agents,  and  the  other  had  its  agents,  and 
"  ne'er  the  twain  would  meet."  The  Navy  carried 
out  its  delicate  work  on  the  quiet,  and  the  War 
Office  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  its  own  little  way, 
also  ploughing  a  lonely  furrow.  Well,  in  the  late 
autumn  of  1914,  and  in  conformity  with  a  policy 
of  its  own,  the  Admiralty  instructed  some  of  its 
agents  in  Germany  to  spread  the  intelligence,  en- 
tirely false,  that  the  British  Fleet  contemplated 
swooping  down  on  the  German  coast  in  force  and 
landing  one  or  two  divisions  of  troops  there.  The 
Admiralty  agents  in  Germany  were  entirely  suc- 
cessful in  their  mission.  Within  a  very  short  period 
they  were  able  to  report  that  the  Germans  were 
preparing  to  meet  this  British  "  descent,"  and  that 
they  were  assembling  troops  in  large  numbers  at 
vulnerable  points,  such  as  Emden,  Cuxhaven, 
Borkum,  etc.  Which  was  presumably  what  the 
Admiralty  wanted  in  its  playful  little  way,  namely, 
to  puzzle  the  Germans  as  to  England's  sea  inten- 
tions. 

But,  unfortunately,  the  War  Office  had  not  been 
informed  by  the  Admiralty  of  this  little  Admiralty 
game,  and  so,  when  reports  began  coming  in  to 
Lord  Kitchener  from  army  agents  in  Germany 
couched  in  this  style  : 
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"  On  December  5th  orders  were  given  for 
the  4th  Ersatz  Division  to  concentrate  in  the 
coastal  region  near  Tondern" 
the  War  Office  came  to  the  perfectly  legitimate 
conclusion  that  the  Germans  were  planning  a  des- 
cent on  this  country  .  .  .  and  so  we  had  that  good 
old  Christmas  scare  ! 


CHAPTER  III 

BEHIND   THE   LINES 

THOSE  conducting  operations  in  the  field  kept 
in  touch  with  the  army  opposite  and  its  every 
move  in  two  ways.  By  fair,  above-board  means  (as 
outlined  in  "  The  Brain  War  ")  and  by  the  employ- 
ment of  spies.  Espionage  behind  the  lines  was 
fundamentally  different  from  that  delicate  art  as 
practised  in  the  big  centres  like  Paris  and  London. 
A  spy  in  France  and  Flanders  was  right  in  the  centre 
of  the  war  ;  short  of  being  mentally  deficient,  he  or 
she  could  not  help  picking  up  information  of  mili- 
tary value  of  some  kind  or  another  every  hour, 
every  minute  of  the  day.  Supervision  however  was 
much  stricter  in  the  war  zone,  and  entrance  to  it 
from  neutral  Holland  and  Switzerland  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty.  War-zone  spies  were  few  and  far 
between  on  the  Allied  side  of  the  line  in  France, 
except  at  Dunkirk  and  in  Lorraine,  but  behind  the 
German  lines,  espionage  carried  out  by  Belgians 
developed  an  unheard  of  intensity.  All  their 
thoroughness  availed  the  Germans  little.  They 
shot,  and  shot  and  shot,  bullied,  bullied,  bullied, 
tried  tricks,  and  tricks  and  tricks,  and  bribed,  and 
bribed  and  bribed — but  they  never  checked  espion- 
age in  Belgium. 

Broadly  this  was  an  Allied  systemj 

Belgium  was  divided  up  into  so  many  espionage 
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areas,  and  in  each  area  a  trusted  professional 
resident  spy,  or  else  a  new-found  patriot  spy 
above  suspicion,  was  placed  in  control.  It  was 
for  this  control  agent  to  run  things  how  he  liked 
in  his  own  area.  If  he  chose  to  seduce  a  German 
soldier  by  bribery,  or  to  turn  his  own  personal 
charms  to  account  in  persuading  a  pretty  estaminet 
girl  to  act  the  eavesdropper — well,  he  did  so.  He 
created  his  own  risks  ;  his  was  the  task  of  warding 
off  the  consequences.  The  Allied  Intelligence 
knew  nothing  of  him  or  of  the  agents  he  employed 
under  him.  They  only  knew  that  he  was  in  charge 
say,  of  the  Ghent  area,  and  that  he  was  reliable 
and  efficient  or  the  reverse.  In  turn,  this  gentleman 
of  Ghent  knew  nothing  of  the  Allied  Intelligence 
system — nothing  whatever — not  even  who  was  his 
neighbouring  control  agent  in  Brussels.  He  was 
allowed,  then,  to  establish  his  own  area  network  of 
espionage.  Let  us  watch  him  at  work :  He  is 
standoffish  to  the  Germans — may  even  deliberately 
seek  the  limelight  by  some  transgression  or  other. 
He  is  well  camouflaged  as  a  man  following  a  definite 
trade  or  profession.  He  starts  assembling  his 
agents  or  satellites ;  the  less  agents  he  has  the 
better.  And  they  must  not  be  acquainted  with 
one  another — as  agents.  He  may  select  five  or 
six  in  all.  A  mayor,  a  commercial  traveller,  a 
priest,  a  police  official,  a  hotel  proprietor ;  especi- 
ally a  priest.  In  the  choice  of  these  assistants  he 
risks  his  own  life.  Are  any  of  them  likely  to  de- 
nounce him  ?  He  must  weigh  the  matter  to  the 
last  dram.  He  has  got  to  tell  each  one  of  them, 
separately,  in  as  many  words  :  "I  am  a  spy." 
He  places  his  life  in  their  hands. 
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Now  the  organisation  becomes  more  complex. 

Satellite  spy  No.  1,  the  mayor,  knows  who  are 
intelligent  and  who  are  to  be  relied  on  in  the  district 
over  which  he  presides.  He  in  his  turn  selects  a 
few  underlings.  An  inn-keeper,  a  priest — always  a 
priest — a  doctor,  a  clever  woman,  a  railway  official, 
a  schoolmaster.  He  selects  them  and  tells  each 
one  separately  what  he  wants  done.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  original  five  spies  chosen  by  the  gentleman 
of  Ghent,  and  of  whom  the  mayor  himself  was  one, 
these  second  line  agents  are  kept  in  entire  ignorance 
of  each  others  identity  as  agents.  The  only  agent 
each  one  of  them  knows  is — the  mayor,  plus 
whatever  third  line  agents  they  may  themselves 
risk  appointing. 

Now  to  watch  the  secret  company  in  action. 

The  railway  official  notes  all  the  traffic  in  his 
station ;  the  doctor  may  alight  on  one  or  two 
gossipy  patients  and  encourage  them  to  gossip  ; 
the  priest  may  hear  a  thing  or  two  in  the  course 
of  his  religious  rounds  ;  the  inn-keeper  may  ask 
his  pretty  girl  barmaid  all  she  has  overheard 
that  night  of  German  officers'  conversations ;  the 
tradesman  may  note  the  regimental  number  or  the 
shoulder  strap  of  German  soldiers  visiting  his  shop, 
and  so  on.  All  these  second  line  spies  may  be 
known  to  the  Ghent  control  agent  by  numbers  or 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  frequently  interchanged. 
But  the  control  agent  will  never  have  direct  rela- 
tions with  any  of  them,  always  working  through 
the  original  five  trusted  friends  he  himself  chose.  In 
practice,  therefore,  each  agent  knows  only  one  agent 
above  him  and  such  satellite  agents  as  he  himself 
appoints.  The  virtues  of  such  a  system  are  obvious. 
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It  throws  OIL  the  principal  agents  complete  responsi- 
bility in  the  matter  of  the  safety  of  their  own  lives, 
the  whole  system  being  wonderfully  reinforced  in 
consequence. 

Naturally  the  Germans  had  got  more  or  less 
everyone  in  Belgium  under  varying  degrees  of 
observation,  acute,  periodical,  casual.  They  had 
hordes  of  informers,  corrupted  Belgians,  and  a  deep- 
rooted  and  far  flung  system  of  surveillance.  Inces- 
santly reports  came  to  hand  that  such  and  such  a 
person  was  a  spy.  The  Germans  watched  the 
suspecr.  Tliey  watched  a  company  of  Belgian 
suspects  once  for  three  whole  months,  and  allowed 
them  meanwhile  to  carry  on  their  espionage  and 
damage  the  German  cause.  But  in  the  end,  by 
patient  watching,  they  got  the  whole  system  and 
made  a  clean  sweep  of  its  adherents.  Had  they 
arrested  their  original  suspect  straightway,  no 
such  "bag "  could  have  resulted. 

An  espionage  circle  such  as  that  I  have  imagined 
in  the  case  of  Ghent,  was  a  busy  little  community, 
always  on  the  alert,  noting,  calculating.  It  noted 
the  troops  pa*ctmg  through,  the  quantity  of  am- 
munition and  artillery  in  transit,  how  many  aero- 
planes flew  overhead,  what  bibulous  German 
officers  said  in  restaurants.  Here  are  two  typical 
examples  of  the  work  of  these  spies. 

"5.30a.m.    3  aeroplanes  left  towards  CouitraL 
6.     am.    1  machine,  severely  damaged,  landed 

at  aerodrome. 

Trial  flights  carried  out  bjr  22  machines 
and  firing  practice  with  machine- 
guns  took  place. 
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10.30  a.m.     Two  machines  left  towards  Bruges. 
11.45  a.m.     Trial   flights   carried   out   by   several 
machines,  one  of  them  believed  to 
be  damaged  on  landing. 
Midday.        Inspection  by  General. 
2      p.m.     3  machines  landed  at  the  aerodrome. 
3.30  p.m.     Four-  machines  carried  out  trial  flights 

for  one  hour. 

The  searchlights  were  working  all  night." 
"Sixteen  wooden  sheds  have  been  erected  in  a 
piece  of  waste  ground  N.E.  of  Rue  du  Perial.  They 
are  built  in  a  row  running  parallel  with  the  canal. 
The  sides  of  the  sheds  are  made  of  unpainted  boards, 
and  the  roof  is  covered  with  tarpaulin,  black  in 
colour. 

"  At  the  end  of  August,  5600  workmen  were  work- 
ing in  the  La  Brugeoise  works.  Repairing  of  guns 
stopped  in  favour  of  repairing  of  railway 
material.  Xew  ammunition  dumps  are  being  dug  in 
the  docks  at  Bruges.  Great  quantities  of  material, 
and  work  proceeding  day  and  night.  The  Hospice 
Notre  Dame  has  been  turned  into  a  large  barracks 
with  much  ammunition  in  the  yards.  The  Maison 
de  Refuge  west  of  the  town  is  being  used  as  a  rest 
camp  for  troops  returning  from  the  front.  Seven 
petrol  tanks  said  to  contain  10,000  litres  are  at  the 
junction  of  the  Ostend  and  Zeebrugge  to  Bruges 
lines.  Three  anti-aircraft  guns  in  position  in  wood, 
Bruges  St.  Pierre." 

Here  is  a  Zeebrugge  agent's  report,  the  result  of 
a  simple  day's  observation  : — 

"  At  9.12  a.m.  2  submarines  coming  from  the 
north  entered    the   harbour.     One  of  them  was 
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painted  black  fore  and  aft  and  white  amid- 
ships. 

At  11  a.m.  these  two  submarines  left  again 
steering  eastwards. 

At  2  p.m.  2  torpedo-boats  and  2  submarines 
coming  from  a  north-easterly  direction  entered 
the  harbour.  At  the  same  time  one  torpedo-boat 
and  a  large  submarine  coming  from  a  north-westerly 
direction  also  entered  the  harbour.  The  large  tug 
relieved  the  crew  of  the  lightship. 

At  5  p.m.  the  mine-layer  and  the  large  tug  left 
steering  eastwards,  the  tug  returning  to  the  harbour 
at  7  p.m. 

At  7  p.m.  6  torpedo-boats,  four  of  which  had 
three  funnels  and  the  other  two  four  funnels  each, 
returned  from  a  north-westerly  direction. 

In  the  evening  the  following  vessels  were  sta- 
tioned in  the  harbour  : — 

15  torpedo-boats,  12  of  which  were  moored  close 
to  the  Mole,  the  other  three  being  moored  in  the 
canal.  During  the  night  the  torpedo-boats 
patrolled  off  Westcapelle  and  Knocke,  11  miles 
from  the  shore. 

Note. — Since  18th  August,  a  German  submarine 
has  been  stationed  close  to  the  Schouwenbank 
lightship.  It  carried  out  patrolling  duty  every 
night  until  3  a.m.  and  then  returned  to  Zeebrugge." 

Such  reports  as  those  quoted  above  would  only 
be  two  of  dozens  streaming  in  each  week  from  brave 
and  devoted  Belgian  patriots,  working  with  the 
eye  of  the  tyrant  perpetually  upon  them.  Due 
tribute  has  never  been  paid  to  Belgium  for  this, 
not  the  least  valuable  part  she  played  in  the  war. 
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Nor  is  enough  known  of  heroic  individuals  like 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Croy,  whose  chateau  near 
Mons  was  only  one  of  many  rallying  centres  where 
fugitives  from  German  barbarity  were  sheltered 
regardless  of  consequences.  The  Croys  initiated 
the  system  which  was  ultimately  to  send  the  hapless 
Miss  Cavell  to  her  death.  Eight  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  the  Princess  went  to  Brussels, 
disguised  as  a  peasant  woman,  and  saw  Edith 
Cavell,  an  old  friend.  To  her  she  outlined  her 
plan  :  The  chateau  at  Mons  was  to  be  the  rallying 
centre  for  all  Allied  fugitives,  both  wounded  and 
unwounded.  The  peasants  would  lead  the  fugitives 
there  by  night,  and  the  signal  would  be  sand  thrown 
at  a  certain  window.  The  Princess  proposed  to 
establish  "  forwarding  agents  "  along  the  line  of 
route  to  the  Dutch  frontier,  whose  duty  it  would  be 
to  give  food  and  shelter  to  the  fugitives  as  they 
arrived,  attended  by  duly  accredited  guides.  Would 
Miss  Cavell  act  as  one  of  three  such  forwarding  agents 
in  Brussels  ?  The  Englishwoman  readily  agreed. 
She  had,  she  said,  already  been  sheltering  English 
fugitives  of  her  own  accord.  Miss  Cavell  was  to 
keep  the  men  in  Brussels  till  they  could  safely  be 
got  away  to  the  frontier.  On  being  reminded  that 
the  Germans  had  threatened  to  shoot  anyone  caught 
harbouring  Allied  soldiers  Miss  Cavell  replied : 
"  We  must  take  the  risk.  We  are  doing  no  harm, 
only  helping  our  own  people.  A  German  woman 
would  do  the  same." 

Miss  Cavell  was  then  given  further  instructions  : 
"  Don't  have  anything  to  do  with  men  arriving 
here  who  are  not  in  the  company  of  one  or  other  of 
our  guides.  Our  guides  will  simply  give  the  day  of 
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the  week  as  the  code  word.  Here  are  their  assumed 
names.  There  will  only  be  six  altogether,  three 
working  between  Mons  and  Brussels,  and  three 
more  between  Brussels  and  the  Dutch  frontier. 
The  latter  are  poachers  and  smugglers,  well  accus- 
tomed to  slipping  into  Holland.  They  will  alljbe 
under '  Bourg.' ' 

After  the  system  had  been  working  some  time 
the  Germans  got  much  stricter,  and  only  parties  of 
two  or  three  could  be  got  through  to  Brussels,  and 
these  had  to  have  false  identification  papers  pre- 
pared. The  Princess  took  the  men's  photographs, 
while  the  Prince  forged  the  signatures  and  stamps. 
UMiss  Cavell  used  herself  to  take  the  men  to  the 
rendezvous  in  Brussels  whence  they  were 'to  try 
and  reach  the  frontier.  She  warded  off  suspicion 
by  sending  her  fugitives  out  into  the  crowded 
streets  by  day  if  they  were  French  or  Belgian,  and 
by  giving  them  work  as  orderlies  in  her  hospital  if 
they  should  be  English,  and  so,  tongue-tied.  So 
that  whenever  the  Germans  called  they  found 
everything  in  order.  Many  fugitives,  unfortunately, 
were  caught,  and  when  in  civilian  clothes,  or  even  if 
still  in  uniform,  were  shot  out  of  hand. 

All  through  the  spring  and  summer  of  1915,  the 
process  of  smuggling  the  fugitives  into  Holland 
continued.  Miss  Cavell  went  on  with  her  own  work 
all  the  time,  nursing  Germans,  French,  and  Bel- 
gians. She  never  made  a  slip  from  beginning  to 
end.  She  was  ultimately  given  away  by  one  or 
two  of  the  men  she  had  smuggled  out  of  the  country 
writing  to  thank  her.  The  Germans  intercepted 
these  letters.  This  was  just  before  the  battle  of 
Loos,  and  the  Germans  at  once  "  saw  red."  They 
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themselves,  as  I  have  said,  had  managed  to  introduce 
a  number  of  spies  into  England  in  the  guise  of 
Belgian  refugees.  Surely  Miss  Cavell  was  passing 
spies  across  the  Dutch  frontier  in  addition  to  fugi- 
tive soldiers  !  In  their  clumsy  way  they  sought  to 
entrap  the  Englishwoman  by  sending  to  her  house 
two  agents  who  posed  as  fugitives  from  the  Mons 
chateau.  Miss  Cavell,  not  seeing  a  recognised 
guide,  simply  answered  that  she  could  not  take 
them  in — nothing  more.  The  Germans  had  hoped 
in  this  way  to  get  in  touch  with  the  other  links  in 
the  chain  as  Miss  Cavell  passed  the  bogus  fugitives 
on,  and  so  possibly  get  to  the  bottom  of  a  general 
espionage  conspiracy.  They  already  held  sufficient 
proof  to  arrest  Miss  Cavell  on  the  lesser  charge  of 
harbouring  fugitives — punishable  by  them,  how- 
ever, with  the  same  penalty  as  the  greater,  espion- 
age. 

Events  now  moved  rapidly.  "  Bourg  "  was  the 
first  to  be  arrested.  Miss  Cavell  warned  the  Prince, 
and  it  was  decided  that  he  should  disappear  to  clear 
the  air.  The  Prince,  however,  would  never  have 
gone  had  he  known  of  the  wholesale  arrests  that 
were  to  follow.  In  effect,  a  week  later  the  Germans 
arrested  30  persons,  including  the  Princess  and 
Miss  Cavell.  Few  were  allowed  a  lawyer.  In 
order  to  extract  information  from  the  prisoners, 
none  of  whom  would  answer  any  questions,  the 
Germans  introduced  agents  masquerading  as  fellow- 
prisoners  into  the  cells.  These  bogus  prisoners, 
acting  on  definite  instructions,  succeeded  in  drawing 
out  several  of  the  real  prisoners  and  making  them 
talk,  as  evidence  at  the  "  trial "  afterwards 
showed. 
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"  Bourg  "  on  being  sentenced  to  death,  sent  for 
his  wife  and  told  her  he  had  got  15  years  in  a 
fortress,  discussed  plans  with  her,  made  arrange- 
ments regarding  her  future  and  that  of  his  children, 
said  good-bye  and  then  wrote  a  letter  to  be  de- 
livered after  his  death.  He  refused  to  be  blind- 
folded saying  he  would  let  no  German  touch  him 
and  that  he  would  not  be  blindfolded  to  be  shot 
by  swine. 


We  have  seen  a  little  spy  community  at  work  in 
Belgium,  collecting  information  on  behalf  of  the 
Allies.  Let  us  now,  for  a  moment,  consider  the 
measures  taken  by  a  contre-espionage  organisation 
in  the  field  to  check  the  activities  of  such  a  secret 
circle.  Let  us  suppose  our  area  of  surveillance  to 
be  the  British  zone  in  France  and  Flanders — 
seething  with  an  abnormal  population  due  to  the 
presence  of  many  hundred  thousand  refugees, 
Flemish,  French  and  Belgian. 

It  was  necessary  to  keep  a  continuous  and  strict 
surveillance  upon  all  these  refugees  and  also  on  the 
three  or  four  million  regular  inhabitants  of  the  war 
zone.  The  British  zone  was  accordingly  divided  up 
into  four  main  areas.  A  main  area,  in  turn,  was 
composed  of  about  twenty  police  stations,  such  a 
police  station  being  responsible  for  fifty  square 
miles.  A  police  station  in  turn  was  split  up  into 
eight  or  ten  communes.  So  that  the  British  zone, 
for  anti-spy  work,  was  decentralised  into  no  less 
than  eight  hundred  communes,  each  commune 
covering  an  area  of  roughly  five  miles.  The  advan- 
tage of  this  system — a  repetition  of  the  "  water- 
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tight  "  compartments  in  the  big  cities — needs  no 
emphasis.  Each  little  commune  of  perhaps  three 
thousand  people  was  watched  by  intelligence  police, 
having  under  them  civilian  "  indicators  "  with  a 
local  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  commune. 
An  "  indicator  "  would  usually  be  the  mayor  or 
the  parish  priest,  and  was  in  no  sense  a  spy  upon 
his  own  people.  He  merely  placed  his  superior 
knowledge  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  authorities. 
(In  this  connection,  the  extremely  delicate  task 
British  police,  foreigners,  had  in  surveilling  French 
civilians  in  their  own  country  will  not  be  lost 
sight  of.) 

Each  main  area  was  further  divided  up  into  three 
zones  drawn  horizontally  to  the  battle  line.  The 
forward  zone,  the  middle  zone,  and  the  back  zone. 
Precautions  against  espionage  were  naturally 
strictest  in  the  forward  zone  nearest  the  battle 
line,  the  very  fact  of  so  many  thousands  of  civilians 
continuing  to  live  close  up  to  the  line,  with  death 
daily  all  around  them,  alone  giving  rise  to  suspicion. 
I  remember  once  finding  a  village  near  Arras,  Breten- 
court,  full  of  men,  women  and  children,  although 
it  lay  only  seven  hundred  yards  from  the  line. 
In  Arras,  Bethune  and  Armentieres,  hundreds  of 
civilians  continued  to  live  on  in  cellars  when  these 
places  were  being  shelled  to  pieces  and  their  streets 
rendered  an  inferno  of  gas  and  high  explosive.  All 
these  people  had  to  be  watched,  and  naturally 
many  spy  scares  arose  from  time  to  time,  usually  as 
the  result  of  a  town  such  as  Dunkirk  or  Albert 
being  heavily  and  accurately  shelled  by  the  Ger- 
mans. Then  again,  there  would  be  the  "alert," 
caused  by  a  woman  seeking  information  of  military 
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value — in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  actuated  by  nothing 
else  than  the  natural  curiosity  of  her  sex.  Once  a 
scare  arose  in  the  Ypres  area  over  a  woman  des- 
cribed in  the  daily  black  list  as  : — 

"  Aged  about  30,  fat,  with  dropsical  eyes, 
and  answers  to  the  name  of  Gaby.  Has 
chocolate  birthmark  in  the  small  of  back." 
The  search  for  this  lady,  in  view  of  her  peculiarities 
of  marking,  was  carried  out  with  some  difficulty 
Another  and  a  more  famous  heroine  was  Tina  of 
Armentieres,  a  comely  little  lady  who  served  crum- 
pets amid  "  crumps  "  and  became  a  mascot  of  the 
Army.  Tina  had  the  most  amazing  collection  of 
regimental  badges  collected  as  souvenirs — at  one 
time  or  another,  it  is  said,  she  had  smiled  on  a 
representative  of  every  unit  in  the  B.E.F.  She  was 
discreetly  removed  from  Armentieres  on  the  eve 
of  the  battle  of  Messines  when,  it  was  said,  she 
knew  more  of  the  organisation  of  the  British 
Army  than  the  War  Office  and  G.H.Q.  combined. 

And  there  were  other  vivandieres  upon  whom  a 
close  watch  had  to  be  kept  in  view  of  their  associa- 
tions. Gaby  of  "  Five  o'clock  "  in  the  Eue  des 
Trois  Cailloux,  Amiens,  capable  of  putting  and 
keeping  a  brace  of  skittish  brigadiers  in  their 
places ;  Mam'zelle  "  Jamais  "  of  Lillers,  so-called 
because  cruel  rumour  had  it  that  she'd  never  been 
known  to  refuse  a  kiss  across  the  counter ;  and 
dimpled  Zozo  of  Abeele,  and  Josephine  of  the  little 
oyster  shop  at  Amiens,  who  by  her  wit  and  smiles 
cajoled  enough  pourboires  during  the  battle  of  the 
Somme  to  bring  her  old  parents  up  from  the  Midi 
and  poverty  and  re-establish  them  in  a  prim  little 
Picardy  cottage. 
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The  true  "  map  reference/'  as  these  modern 
vivandieres  were  christened,  did  not  flourish  by  the 
wayside.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  land  but  France 
could  have  produced  her.  Simple  peasant  girls, 
carried  forward  by  the  whirlwind  of  war  into  a 
world  unknown,  enthroned  without  beauty  or  wit 
but  simply  because  of  environment.  Such  vivan- 
dieres,  were  they  so  inclined,  had  ample  opportunity 
of  acting  the  eavesdropper  spy.  They  never  lacked 
officer  admirers  only  too  anxious  to  open  a  bottle 
of  champagne  and — talk.  How  many  of  those 
"  talks  "  does  one  remember  !  Let  us  set  the  scene 
for  one.  .  .  .  We  are  in  a  town,  say,  six  miles 
behind  the  line  at  Ypres.  We  enter  the  local  cafe 
marked  "  officers,"  and  order  a  bottle  of  champagne 
—the  only  beverage,  more  often  than  not,  that  one 
could  get.  The  girl  who  serves  us  is  asked  to  take 
a  glass.  She  does  so. 

"  You  are  new,"  she  says.  "  I  don't  recognise 
any  of  you." 

"  Just  up  from  the  Somme,"  says  someone. 

"  Tiens  !  "  says  mademoiselle,  "  And  you  are 
now  going  in  at  Ypres  ?  Oh,  it's  terrible  at  Ypres  ! 
You  poor  fellows.  .  .  .  What  regiment  ?  "  (She 
picks  up  a  cap  and  examines  the  badge.) 

"Warwicks." 

"  Ah,  Vorricks  !  Oui,  Old  !  I  know  an  officer 
in  the  Vorricks  !  " 

"  Which  battalion  ?  " 

"Ah,  I  don't  know  .  .  .  perhaps  he  is  in  your 
battalion.  Which  are  you  ?  " 

"  The  eighth." 

And  then  the  conversation  shoots  off  up  other 
channels.  Have  we  had  many  losses  ?  Are  we 
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going  to  stay  at  Ypres  long  ?  Are  many  troops 
coming  ?  All  asked  innocently,  "  in  order  that  we 
may  be  prepared  here  for  big  business  .  .  .  you 
don't  want  us  to  have  no  champagne  left  for  you 
to  drink,  hein  ?  " 

Now  that  young  lady,  were  she  that  way  inclined, 
might  on  the  strength  of  this  hasty  exchange  of 
remarks,  have  noted  down  in  her  diary  :  "  January 
18th.  8th  Warwicks  arrive.  Somme  to  Ypres. 
Much  below  strength."  Which  intelligence,  might 
have  been  collected  in  due  course  by  an  enemy 
collecting  agent,  and  borne  to  Paris,  and  thence 
rapidly  to  Bale  or  Geneva,  and  thence  even  more 
rapidly  to  the  German  High  Command  at  Charle- 
ville.  At  which  Headquarters,  Intelligence  officers 
would  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  report,  weigh  it, 
and  check  it  beside  a  mass  of  other  information,  and 
if  satisfied,  would  issue  the  following  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  German  High  Command  : — 

"  Agent's  report. 

January  25th. — The  8th  Warwicks  arrived  in 
Ypres  area  January  18th.  This  denotes  the  move 
of  the  17th  Division  from  the  Somme.  This 
Division  has  suffered  severe  losses,  and  conse- 
quently its  tenure  of  the  line  in  Flanders  may 
be  looked  upon  as  purely  passive  in  character." 

The  girl  in  the  estaminet  who  got  this  information 
may  have  earned  ten  francs  for  her  pains,  and 
risked  her  life  ;  to  the  German  General  Staff,  such 
a  piece  of  intelligence  might,  in  given  circumstances, 
have  proved  invaluable.  .  .  . 

Besides  keeping  a  constant  vigil — which  took 
concrete  form  in  the  filing  of  a  vast  quantity  of 
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personal  reports — a  contre-espionage  organisation 
in  the  field  was  responsible  for  the  censorship  of  all 
civilian  correspondence  in  the  war  zone,  and  for 
the  issue  and  control  of  all  passes.  All  French 
civilians  had  to  carry  identity  papers,  and  when 
they  desired  to  travel  any  distance  had  to  get 
permission  from  "  Intelligence." 

There  are  incidents  of  the  campaign  in  Northern 
France  that  will  never  fade  from  the  memory  of 
those  who  witnessed  them.  Such  an  incident  I 
recall  now  while  writing  of  civilian  permits. 

It  was  in  the  British  Military  Intelligence  at 
Amiens  one  afternoon  in  early  '17.  Standing  before 
the  local  Intelligence  officer,  seated  at  his  desk, 
were  two  very  young  people,  an  N.C.O.  of  a  regi- 
ment of  the  line  and  a  pretty  but  frail  French  girl, 
sixteen  years  old  at  the  most,  her  fair  hair  still 
gathered  in  semi-flapper  fashion  at  the  neck. 

Officer.  You  can't  possibly  take  your  wife  on 
leave  with  you  like  this  at  a  moment's  notice.  Your 
Colonel's  quite  misinformed.  She  must  submit  her 
papers  eight  weeks  before  she  intends  going  to 
England.  .  .  .  When  were  you  married  ? 

N.C.O.  Yesterday  mornin',  sir.  Little  village 
near  Albert,  sir. 

Officer.  Well,  my  advice  to  you  is — rejoin  your 
unit,  send  your  wife  back  to  her  family  and  wait 
two  or  three  weeks ;  I'll  try  to  get  things 
through  quickly.  ...  By  the  way,  where  are 
you  staying  ? 

N.C.O.  Well,  sir.  That's  just  the  trouble,  sir. 
They  wouldn't  let  us  in  anywhere  last  night 
'cause  they  said  our  papers  wasn't  in  order,  sir. 
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Officer.  Of  course  they're  not.  Her  etat  civil  has 
to  be  vised.  We'll  get  that  fixed  up  now.  Tell 
your  wife  she  needn't  cry.  Explain  things  a  bit 
to  her. 

A  minute  or  two  elapses  during  which  the 
officer  telephones. 

Officer.  Eh  ?  ...  What's  that  ?  ...  She 
doesn't  seem  to  understand  what  you  say. 

N.C.O.    No,  sir. 

Officer.    Can't  you  speak  French  ? 

N.C.O.  Only  just  like  the  other  fellows,  sir. 
"  Compris  "  and  "  bonsoir  "  and  "  beaucoup  "  an' 
that  kind  o'  thing,  sir. 

Officer.    And  she  doesn't  talk  English  either  ? 

N.C.O.    No,  sir. 


It  became  imperative  to  check  all  train  and 
motor-car  arrivals  from  outside  the  zone  of  the 
armies  since  these  might  contain  German  collecting 
agents.  An  especial  danger  existed  here  in  the 
repatriation  of  tens  of  thousands  of  French  civilians 
by  the  Germans.  These  refugees  travelled  round 
from  Belgium  to  their  homes  in  Northern  France, 
via  Switzerland,  and,  realising  how  easy  it  would 
be  for  the  enemy  to  include  numbers  of  agents 
among  these  repatriated  people,  the  British  General 
Staff  posted  Intelligence  officers  at  Lausanne,  where 
every  repatriated  civilian  was  obliged  to  give  full 
personal  particulars  and  submit  to  a  searching 
examination.  This  examination  served  a  double 
purpose,  since  frequently  refugees  were  able  to 
give  exceptionally  valuable  information  as  to 
conditions  behind  the  German  lines. 
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Sometimes,  in  this  respect,  refugees  would  be 
called  in  to  tell  "  Intelligence  "  all  about  their 
native  villages,  lying  just  ahead  in  the  zone  of  the 
next  planned  attack  into  Belgium  ;  what  strong 
points  the  enemy  would  be  likely  to  organise  in 
these  hamlets  when  the  British  thrust  forward,  and 
so  on.  Such  refugees  were  of  especial  value  in  that 
they  were  able  to  give  the  size  of  every  cellar  where 
German  troops  might  be  collected  and  concealed 
prior  to  their  undertaking  a  counter  attack.  I 
recall  one  cross-examination,  in  particular,  of  a 
refugee — an  ample,  rubicund  Flemish  woman  from 
Zonnebeke  : 

"...  Well,  I'll  tell  you,  Madame,  what  I  want 
you  to  do.  I'm  going  to  put  a  big  map  of  Zonnebeke 
in  front  of  you  and  we're  going  to  imagine  we  are 
walking  through  the  village,  so  to  speak,  and  you're 
going  to  tell  me  all  about  the  houses  on  either  side, 
especially  about  the  cellars.  Here's  the  church. 
We'll  start  at  the  church.  Now  what  size  are  the 
vaults  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  been  down  in  them  since  I  was  a 
child.  That's  thirty  years  ago.  It  was  a  big  damp 
dark  place.  That's  all  I  remember." 

'''  Well,  never  mind.  What's  this  big  place  here 
with  out-houses  ?  " 

And  so  for  half  an  hour  the  interrogation  went 
on,  punctuated  at  times  by  asides  from  Madame, 
such  as :  "As  if  I  didn't  know  the  size  of  old 
Mother  Willem's  house !  That's  funny,  te  be 
sure  !  " 

Once  I  sought  specific  details  of  a  certain  cellar. 

"fAll  I  can  tell  you,"  came  the  retort,  "  is  that 
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old  father  Franck  used  to  keep  six  big  barrels  of 
beer  in  it.  So  judge  its  size  for  yourself  !  " 

Nevertheless  one  was  well  satisfied  with  the 
interrogation  till  a  crossroads  at  one  end  of  the 
village  was  reached.  Here  Madame  became  con- 
fused in  her  statements,  and  thinking  that  she 
might  see  better  on  an  air  photograph  than  on  the 
map,  I  placed  an  air  photograph  of  the  crossroads 
in  front  of  her,  at  the  same  time  handing  her  a 
magnifying  glass. 

"  Now,  Madame,  get  the  glass  focussed  and  have 
a  good  look.  Here's  the  priest's  house  at  the  corner. 
Now  tell  me  what  this  place  on  the  right  is  ... 
looks  rather  knocked  about." 

The  Flemish  woman  took  the  magnifying  glass 
and  studied  the  photograph  for,  it  seemed,  a  full 
minute.  Then  she  replaced  the  magnifying  glass 
on  the  table,  raised  her  shawl  to  her  eyes  and 
started  sobbing. 

The  "  place  on  the  right  "  was  her  home — in 
ruins.  .  „  . 


There  was  always  the  chance  of  the  Germans 
using  children  as  spies  and  including  them  in  the 
army  of  French  refugees  they  evacuated  during 
the  war.  Suspicion  naturally  would  not  rest  readily 
on  a  child,  and  yet  seldom  is  one  more  observant 
than  when  still  in  one's  "  teens."  As  a  case  in  point, 
the  Prince  de  Croy  reported  to  the  French  General 
Staff,  that  during  the  siege  of  Maubeuge  the  Ger- 
mans made  their  Headquarters  at  his  chateau, 
and  that  he  used  to  see  their  spies  come  in  to  report. 
"  The  best,"  he  wrote,  "  was  a  boy  of  fourteen. 
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They  also  used  a  girl  of  seventeen  or  eighteen, 
dressed  as  a  Red  Cross  nurse,  who  used  to  cycle 
about  the  country." 

In  the  years  between  I  have  often  wondered 
if  this  latter  lady  were  one  and  the  same  with 
the  first  certain  spy  to  cross  my  path  in  the 
war. 

Picture  Ostend  at  the  end  of  August,  1914.  .  .  . 
Thousands  of  abject  creatures,  old  people,  women 
and  children  huddled  in  bathing  boxes  on  the 
beach  of  this  once-frivolous  plage;  the  narrow, 
cobbled  streets  simmering  with  an  ill-disposed 
flotsam  of  seamen,  soldiers,  and  civilians,  and  all, 
of  one  accord,  declaiming  in  foul  and  violent 
language  anent  the  coming  of  the  Uhlan  that 
morning. 

In  the  cafes  where  little  circles  of  people  formed 
over  aperitifs,  the  usual  formalities  were  quite  dis- 
pensed with.  The  common  danger  served  to  break 
the  ice  and  so  no  one  thought  twice  of  it  when  a 
fair,  slim  girl  pulled  her  chair  up  to  our  table  and 
joined  in  the  eternal  topic — the  boche.  Presently 
the  new-comer  broke  off  and,  speaking  with  an 
American  accent,  pointed  to  my  khaki  uniform 
(camouflage  of  the  hounded  down  war  correspon- 
dent), at  the  same  time  nodding  her  Marcelle- 
waved  head  towards  the  jetty  : 

"  So  you  belong  to  the  English  flying  men  over 
there  ?  "  (Two  British  seaplanes  had  just  formed 
a  base  the  other  side  of  the  harbour.)  "  Oh  yes, 
you  do,  don't  tell  me  fibs  !  " 

Partly  because  it  wasn't  wise  publicly  to  brand 
oneself  as  a  scribe  in  these  earliest  days  of  turmoil 
and  partly  out  of  curiosity  at  her  curiosity,  I  let 
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her  believe  what  she  wanted  to  believe.  And  we 
chatted  in  American. 

"  I  come  from  Boston,  U.S.A.,"  she  explained, 
blowing  rings  of  blue  across  her  coffee.  "  I've  been 
holidaying  at  Liege  with  my  popper's  brother. 
Then  this  stupid  war  starts  just  as  I  had  bought 
a  beautiful  motor  bicycle  and  here  I  am  stranded — 
with  all  my  boxes  still  at  Liege.  It's  too  bad  !  " 

"  Where's  the  bicycle  ?  " 

"  Outside  in  the  garage.  Bully  one.  A  Belgian 
F.N.  I  used  to  go  lovely  rides  on  it  all  alone,  all 
about  Namur  and  Charleroi  and  Arlon  last  month. 
I'm  going  to  try  to  get  into  Ghent  to-morrow  orr  it. 
You  should  see  me  in  my  riding  breeches  !  " 

For  some  little  time  the  conversation  continued 
in  this  strain,  then  suddenly,  my  companion  broke 
in  : 

"  But  you  !  Tell  me  something  about  yourself 
and  your  aeroplanes.  How  many  are  coming  ? 
Why  ?  When  ?  Are  the  English  coming  here  ? 
Interest  me !  Why,  I'm  used  to  being  in- 
terested. ..." 

The  accent  was  not  uniformly  American  ;  it 
was  that  which  first  aroused  my  suspicion.  If  not 
carefully  schooled,  it  tended  to  slip  into  a  pretty 
continental  lisp.  I  twitted  Miss  Toni  about  it. 
She  laughed  the  matter  away.  However,  I  had 
drawn  a  successful  red  herring  across  the  track, 
I  and  my  aeroplanes  were  forgotten,  and  we 
chatted  gaily  on  and  on  ...  and  arranged  to  dine 
together  the  next  evening. 

Meanwhile,  I  went  down  to  see  the  British  officer 
:'n  command  of  the  seaplane  base. 

"  You  did  quite  right  in  letting  her  think  you 
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were  one  of  us,"  was  his  comment  on  hearing 
details.  "  Keep  her  in  tow  for  a  bit.  She's  one 
right  enough.  The  place  is  simply  swarming  with 
'em.  .  .  .  You  say  you're  dining  with  her  to-night  ? 
Well,  tell  her  a  few  thumping  ones  !  " 

And  he  coached  me  there  and  then  in  the  "  dud  " 
information  I  was  to  give  Miss  Toni.  That  two 
British  divisions  were  landing,  straightaway,  was, 
I  remember,  the  leit  motiv  of  it  all.  .  .  .  Quite  a  lot 
of  which  "  dud  "  information  may  have  ultimately 
got  through  to  the  Germans,  for  the  next  evening 
I  piled  it  on  all  through  dinner  while  Toni  opposite 
purred  interested  approval. 

Next  morning  she  announced  she  was  going  to 
try  and  get  through  to  Ghent  in  order  to  rescue 
some  of  her  wardrobe. 

"  When  I  come  back  I  shall  expect  to  find  Ostend 
full  of  English.  Won't  it  be  lovely !  "  was  her 
farewell  as  she  stood  astride  her  throbbing  cycle. 
That  was  the  last  I  saw  of  her — disappearing  in  a 
cloud  of  dust  up  the  main  Ghent  road. 

Silhouettes  of  war,  ever  rising,  ever  falling,  in  the 
mist  of  time. 


At  times  there  were  comical  enough  episodes  in 
contre-espionage  work  in  the  field.  One  of  the  most 
skilled  and  trusted  of  British  intelligence  officers 
in  Northern  France  was  a  Scandinavian  gentleman 
with  a  fair,  Viking  beard  and  moustache — the  most 
un-English  looking  individual  imaginable.  This 
officer,  when  he  took  over  a  new  area  for  investiga- 
tion, would  sometimes  be  the  first  person  to  be 
arrested  in  that  area.  He  would  be  stopped  by 
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some  vigilant  British  military  policeman  and  held 
in  durance  vile  despite  all  his  protestations  until 
rescued  by  the  headquarters  to  which  he  happened 
to  be  attached.  A  second  officer  on  the  British 
General  Staff,  a  major,  had  long  been  suspected 
by  the  French  authorities  of  being  a  German  agent, 
and  nothing  that  the  British  could  do  served  to 
dissuade  their  Allies  from  this  distorted  view. 
Beyond  the  fact  that  the  officer  in  question  had 
lived  a  long  time  in  Germany,  and  knew  German 
and  looked  like  a  German,  there  was  not  the  re- 
motest ground  for  suspicion — in  fact  the  officer 
in  question  held  an  appointment  which  gave  him 
access  to  the  most  important  military  secrets.  The 
French,  however,  refused  to  believe  in  his  integrity 
and  were  constantly  arranging  unpleasant  sur- 
prises for  the  major  whenever  he  left  the  British 
zone.  Things  ultimately  came  to  a  crisis,  so  the 
story  goes,  when  the  French  intelligence  police  one 
afternoon  burst  in  upon  the  hapless  major  at  a 
the  galant  and  accused  him  of  discussing  military 
happenings  "  in  public." 

The  French  deuxieme  bureau,  possibly  influenced 
in  some  measure  by  the  Dreyfus  case,  never  lost 
sight  of  the  possibility  of  traitors  being  concealed 
on  the  Allied  General  Staffs,  and  that  there  was 
good  cause  for  such  suspicion  will  be  apparent  when 
it  is  mentioned  that  the  British  had  a  staff  officer 
agent  serving  with  Crown  Prince  Rupprecht's  staff 
almost  throughout  the  campaign,  both  when  the 
Prince  commanded  the  6th  Army  with  head- 
quarters at  Lille  and  later  when,  in  command  of  a 
group  of  Armies,  H.K.H.  removed  to  Mons.  The 
officer  in  question,  a  lean,  pale  bespectacled  young 
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man,  had  been  in  the  British  secret  service  before 
the  war  and  was  to  all  outward  appearance  a 
German.  On  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  he  was 
called  up  with  his  class  in  Germany,  gradually  rose 
to  the  rank  of  Captain,  and  in  course  of  time,  by 
reason  of  his  knowledge  of  English,  was  transferred 
to  the  German  Intelligence  Staff,  so  that  he  saw 
every  secret  German  document — most  of  which 
were  systematically  forwarded  to  British  G.H.Q. 
via  a  very  special  line  of  communication  through 

Holland.    On    the    German    collapse,    Capt. 

very  delicately  emerged  as  a  British  officer  and 
took  charge  of  German  officers,  his  comrades-in- 
war,  on  their  journeys  to  and  from  the  Armistice 
commission  at  Spa.  So  there  can  be  little  harm  in 
telling  of  him  to-day. 

Very  few  spies  were  caught  behind  the  British 
lines  for  the  good  reason  that  few  ever  operated 
there,  the  surveillance  of  each  "  watertight  "  com- 
mune, of  the  correspondence  of  the  inhabitants  and 
of  their  comings  and  goings,  being  complete.  The 
system  necessitated  a  vast  deal  of  paper  work,  the 
accumulation  of  tens  of  thousands  of  personal 
dossiers,  the  futile  watching  of  hundreds  of  suspects, 
the  issue  of  endless  "  black  lists "  of  doubtful 
characters — but  the  game  was  worth  the  candle. 
Except  in  the  big  towns  like  Amiens,  St.  Omer  and 
Boulogne,  there  was  little  peril  of  an  enemy  agent 
remaining  for  long  undetected.  In  Amiens  such 
haunts  as  Charley's  Bar  and  the  Hotel  du  Khin 
were  happy  hunting  grounds  for  the  eavesdropper. 
Possibly  Dunkirk,  however,  was  even  a  more 
fertile  ground  for  the  spy.  Several  Belgian  soldiers 
were  shot  as  spies  in  German  pay  during  the  pro- 
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gress  of  the  war,  and  the  possible  danger  that 
existed  in  this  quarter  was  always  a  source  of  anxiety 
to  the  British.  It  used  freely  to  be  suspected  that 
if  any  German  agents  were  operating  behind  the 
British  lines,  then  they  were  masquerading  in 
Belgian  uniform,  or  were  actually  Belgian  soldiers. 
The  chance  of  a  spy  masquerading  in  British  uni- 
form was  more  remote,  since  sooner  or  later  such 
an  individual  would  be  bound  to  meet  someone  of 
the  same  regiment,  possibly  even  battalion,  he 
himself  purported  to  belong  to,  when  the  spy's 
ignorance  of  the  intimate  life  of  that  unit  would  at 
once  become  apparent  in  conversation  and  suspicion 
automatically  settle  upon  him. 

One  recalls  however  a  case  of  this  description 
from  the  Bzura  front. 

One  day  a  wounded  Russian  came  stumbling 
over  the  snow  through  the  Mohilerl  woods  before 
Warsaw.  His  mouth  was  heavily  bandaged,  and 
when  asked  where  he  was  making  for,  he  could 
not  answer,  just  pointed  ahead  and  stumbled  on. 
Those  who  met  him  in  this  way  naturally  directed 
him  to  the  nearest  ambulance  column,  but  the 
wounded  man,  somehow,  never  continued  long  in 
the  direction  indicated,  preferring  apparently  to 
roam  aimlessly  in  and  out  of  the  woods,  now  skirting 
Russian  battery  positions,  now  making  his  way 
painfully  round  battle  headquarters,  dumps,  etc. 
The  wanderer  may  have  spent  several  days  thus 
when,  unfortunately  for  him,  he  happened  to  stum- 
ble past  a  Russian  officer  who,  the  day  before,  had 
directed  him  to  the  nearest  field  dressing  station. 
Seeing  the  self-same  wounded  man  wandering 
about,  his  mouth  still  bandaged,  the  officer's  atten- 
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tion  was  now  at  once  aroused.  He  accosted  the 
vagrant  and  peremptorily  ordered  him  to  follow 
him  to  the  nearest  medical  aid  post.  On  the  way 
the  wounded  man  made  a  sudden  bolt  for  it  towards 
the  German  lines.  Quick  as  lightning,  the  Russian 
>ulled  out  a  revolver  and  shot  the  fugitive  in  the 


Later,  in  hospital,  while  the  victim  lay  dying,  they 
removed  the  bandage  from  his  mouth.  It  was 
wrhole  and  unhurt.  The  man  was  a  German  officer, 
could  not  talk  Russian,  and  so  had  gagged  him- 
self into  a  silence  he  could  not  otherwise  have 
accounted  for. 

Before  recrossing  Europe  to  Havre,  and  telling 
of  a  famous  hunt  for  "  the  man  with  the  scar,"  we 
may  well  linger  a  moment  at  the  Hotel  Bristol, 
Warsaw,  since  no  narrative  of  this  nature  would  be 
complete  without  mention  of  it. 

In  1914-1915  life  in  Warsaw  converged  on  the 
Hotel  Bristol — you  might  have  termed  it  the  hub  of 
the  whole  Russian  Army.  From  its  Machiavellian 
hall  porter  (afterwards  shot  by  the  Germans  as  a 
spy)  to  its  imperious,  neurotic  princess,  the  Bristol 
was  a  real  "  Grand  Babylon  "  where  officers  came 
to  live  for  a  day  or  two  at  a  hundred  miles  an  hour, 
to  return  at  the  end  of  it  to  the  frozen  banks  of  the 
Bzura  and  the  Ravka,  but  an  hour  away.  You 
might  not  drink  champagne  in  public,  but  you 
could  give  an  extraordinarily  life-like  imitation 
in  a  private  salon.  You  might  not  be  permitted  to 
dance,  but  there  was  some  remarkable  dancing  to 
be  had  privately  upstairs.  All  night  long  the 
"  excess-fiends  "  would  carry  on  to  music.  And 
next  day,  the  participants  in  these  Bacchanalian 
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revelries  would  be  punctiliously  bowing  and  scrap- 
ing and  hand-kissing  in  the  public  lounge  as  if  no 
kiss  had  ever  strayed  elsewhere  ! 

The  same  people  always  stayed  at  the  Bristol, 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  senior  officers,  the 
military  attaches  and  a  few  correspondents,  a 
selection  of  war-brides  and  chaperoned  fiancees,  a 
dozen  or  so  of  imperious  and  entrancing  courtesans, 
demanding  and  securing  the  selfsame  gallantry  and 
subservience  as  were  they  virtuous  noblewomen  ; 
spies  and  counter-spies  of  both  sexes ;  scions, 
effeminate  enough  at  times,  of  the  local  houses  of 
Potocki  and  Radziwill,  Lubimirski  and  Czartoryski ; 
statesmen  and  distinguished  visitors  to  the  front ; 
white-robed  sistras  of  high  degree ;  finally,  an 
incessant  flow  of  Russian  officers,  young  and  old, 
boyish  and  bearded,  all  kissing  each  other  on  either 
cheek,  Cossacks,  Ukrainians,  Muscovites,  Siberians 
— a  "  forbidden  fruit  "  atmosphere  dominating  all 
and  everything  in  this  hectic  hotel.  (Where  are  its 
devotees  to-day  ! ) 

The  Bristol,  in  short,  was  an  admirable  centre  for 
espionage — the  typical  war  hotel  situated  close  up 
to  the  line  where  the  campaign  was  eternally  under 
discussion  in  its  myriad  aspects  and  where  discreet 
rendezvous  between  agent  and  agent  would  pass 
unnoticed  in  the  general  bustle  and  hum  of  life. 
.  .  .  Well,  in  this  Hotel  Bristol  resided  a  brilliant 
and  pretty  "  Polish  "  girl  when  she  was  not  working 
in  a  Red  Cross  train  out  at  Bolimov.  This  girl  was 
everybody's  favourite.  She  made  hosts  of  friends 
and  some  very  close  friends  indeed ;  young,  suscepti- 
ble and  loquacious  Russian  officers  just  in  from  the 
line  and  hypnotised  by  the  prospect  of  a  love  affair 
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after  all  they  had  gone  through.  Sister  would 
bestow  her  attentions  on  one  such  whom  she  saw 
was  bright  and  well  versed  in  passing  events,  and 
proceed,  discreetly,  along  these  lines  : — 

"  Yes,  it  is  true.  I  love  you.  ...  I  don't  want 
you  to  go  back.  .  .  .  You  must  tell  me  exactly 
who  you  are,  where  you  sleep,  fight,  live,  so  that 
when  I  think  of  you  I  shall  imagine  I  am  actually 
with  you  !  " 

Whereupon,  in  the  privacy  of  her  apartment, 
Sister  would  produce  a  large  scale  map  and  get  her 
admirer  to  mark  on  it  full  particulars  of  his  life 
in  the  line — where  he  was  billeted  and  much  more 
information  besides.  There  was  even  evidence  that 
when  Sister  wanted  artillery  information  she  would 
transfer  her  elastic  affections  temporarily  to  a 
gunner  and  get  him  to  mark  in  a  few  Russian  bat- 
tery positions. 

But  all  good  times  come  to  an  end. 

One  day  Sister  attempted  a  tour  deforce  with  dire 
results.  She  actually  persuaded  one  of  her  adorers 
to  agree  to  give  himself  up  to  the  Germans,  bearing 
her  reports,  next  time  he  was  due  to  go  out  on 
night  patrol  in  No  Man's  Land.  Happily  her 
victim  "  ratted  "  at  the  last  moment  and  made  a 
clean  breast  of  it  to  his  seniors,  with  the  sequel  that 
Sister  was  arrested,  tried  and  shot  by  a  body  of 
those  very  moujiks  she  had  betrayed  with  one  arm 
while  tending  them  with  the  other.  .  .  . 

From  hectic  Warsaw  to  sordid  Havre. 

One  day  in  the  main  street  of  Havre,  a  young 
Frenchwoman  saw  a  face  she  had  very  good  reason 
to  remember — the  face  of  a  young  German  who  had 
worked  as  a  "  volunteer  "  or  learner  in  a  local  bank 
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for  a  year  before  the  war.  He  was  limping  along 
now  behind  a  handcart,  and  he  didn't  limp  before 
the  war,  but  the  French  girl  recognised  him  all  the 
same  by  a  scar  on  his  cheek.  Unfortunately  in  her 
momentary  excitement,  she  lost  track  of  him  in  the 
crowd  but  had  the  good  sense  to  go  straight  to  the 
police,  even  though  her  statement  involved  her  own 
good  name,  and  tell  all  she  knew.  Havre  was  at 
this  time  a  very  secret  port  as  the  first  tanks  were 
being  landed  there,  and  so  it  became  imperative 
to  track  down  the  young  German  clerk  now  wheel- 
ing a  barrow.  He  failed  to  return  to  his  lodgings, 
after  having  been  recognised  in  the  street,  and  so  a 
hue  and  cry  began  throughout  the  British  zone  for 
"  the  man  with  the  scar."  Several  men  with  limps 
and  scars,  and  both,  were  arrested,  but  the  German 
was  never  run  to  earth.  He  probably  took  the  first 
opportunity  of  slipping  through  to  a  neutral  coun- 
try. 

Behind  the  lines  in  France2  where  hundreds  of 
Staff  officers  worked  in  houses  and  chateaux  in- 
habited by  civilians,  there  was  always  a  likelihood 
of  secret  documents  being  removed  or  copied  by 
unseen  hands.  One  recalls  an  "  alert  "  in  this 
respect  in  which  a  famous  General  was  the  central 
figure.  A  change  of  headquarters  was  being  made, 
and  on  the  morning  of  departure  Staff  officers  were 
assembling  their  commander's  files,  papers,  etc., 
when  to  their  horror  they  found  that  quite  half  a 
dozen  files  were  missing.  Every  corner  of  the 
chateau  was  searched  without  avail  till  someone 
started  taking  up  the  carpet  in  the  General's  room. 
The  files  were  found  beneath,  carefully  laid  out  side 
by  side.  The  General  had  always  had  a  detesta- 
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tion  for  what  he  termed  "  a  paper  war "  and 
had  himself  placed  them  there.  He  admitted  the 
fact  laughingly.  Shortly  after  he  took  a  long 
rest. 

Nevertheless  there  existed  a  live  peril  in  these 
chateaux  in  the  war  zone,  veritable  nests  of  military 
secrets.  At  La  Lovie  Chateau  near  Poperinghe, 
which  continued  for  four  years  to  serve  as  Army  or 
Corps  Headquarters,  a  vast  Flemish  family  and  a 
large  number  of  servants  lived  cheek  by  jowl  with 
the  Staff.  In  1915,  one  member  of  the  household 
was  a  young  Dutch  tutor  always  applying  for  leave 
to  write  letters  to  The  Times  and  always  as  steadily 
being  refused  permission  to  do  so.  At  night  nothing 
stood  between  this  young  man  and  all  the  secrets 
of  the  Corps  except  a  few  ordinary  locks  and  a 
sleeping  Staff  officer  on  duty. 

At  a  neighbouring  chateau,  also  inhabited  by 
the  General  Staff,  subterfuge  had  to  be  resorted 
to  to  keep  a  suspect  Flemish  family  from  re- 
turning to  live  there,  as  they  had  threatened 
to  do. 

"  I  hear,"  wrote  Madame,  in  effect,  "  that  the 
chateau  is  now  quite  safe  and  that  no  more  shells 
fall  there." 

"  Now  if,"  ruminated  the  General  Officer  Com- 
manding, "  we  could  arrange  to  have  a  few  explo- 
sions in  the  chateau  grounds  the  day  after  the  old 
fogeys  come  back,  they'd  soon  enough  clear  off 
again." 

And  so  it  was  ordained. 

Small  land  mines  were  laid  in  the  garden  and 
all  through  lunch  on  the  day  of  the  Flemish  family's 
return,  "  shells  "  continued  to  fall  in  the  grounds, 
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The  good  people  were  petrified  and  didn't  even 
unpack  their  belongings. 

"  This  is  quite  an  everyday  affair,  Madame,  I 
can  assure  you,"  deplored  the  General,  in  saying 
farewell.  .  .  . 

Chateaux  in  France  ! 

Hinges,  Kanchicourt,  Querrieux,  Beauquesne ! 
Will  they  pass  into  oblivion  these  chateaux  of 
Northern  France,  in  which  were  planned  all  the 
battles  of  the  B.E.F.,  in  which  the  fate  was  sealed 
of  scores  of  thousands  ?  Or  are  they  destined  to 
become  as  legendary  hereafter  as  are  to-day  the 
strongholds  of  Touraine  ?  As  famed  as  turreted 
Chambord,  where  Francis  the  First  wrote  on  a 
window  with  his  diamond  ring : 

"  Often  woman  changes — trust  her  not !  " 

For  one  of  his  successors  to  smash  the  pane  to  pieces 
at  a  nod  from  the  La  Valliere  ?  As  famed  as  Amboise 
tomb  of  Leonardo,  where  Huguenots  died  by  the 
hundred  in  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of  a  Queen  of 
Scotland  and  the  Dauphin  ?  As  famed  as  Loches 
of  dungeon  horror,  where  a  Cardinal,  Caliban-like, 
lived  years  in  an  iron  cage  ?  As  famed  as  Chenon- 
ceaux  behind  whose  portals  Diane  of  Poitiers  reigned 
supreme  in  the  hearts  of  men  .  .  .  ? 

Another  danger  that  had  to  be  guarded  against 
behind  the  lines  was  the  possible  "  tapping  "  by 
enemy  agents  of  headquarter  telephone  and  tele- 
graph lines.  The  network  of  army  wires  in  France 
was  astounding.  Almost  every  hamlet  and  dump 
was  "  on  the  phone."  The  lines  criss-crossed 
amazingly;  it  must  have  been  possible  to  wind 
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them  round  the  earth.  At  any  point  of  this  vast 
mileage  of  wire,  a  "  tapping  "  wire  could  have  been 
cunningly  affixed  by  a  spy,  who  would  then,  from 
cottage  or  hayrick,  have  been  able  to  overhear 
conversation  on  military  matters  to  his  heart's 
content.  And  a  vast  deal  of  staff  work  in  the  army 
was  done  over  the  telephone. 

In  the  early  days,  before  the  armies  in  the  field 
had  their  own  system  of  lines,  recourse  had  to  be 
had  to  civilian  circuits,  and  this  led  in  one  case 
to  the  arrest  on  suspicion  of  an  operator  at 
Doullens. 

Doullens  was  a  little  French  "  war-town  "  nest- 
ling in  a  Picardy  hollow,  and  famous,  among  other 
things,  for  an  estaminet  called  Au  Bon  Air,  around 
which  raged  once  a  great  controversy.  Doullens  was 
for  years  the  very  centre  of  the  British  front,  a 
network  of  G.H.Q.  Army  and  Corps  telephone  and 
telegraph  lines  traversing  the  town.  Most  of  these 
lines  were  built  and  worked  exclusively  by  the 
British  Army  but,  as  I  have  said,  at  one  time  it 
was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  civil  exchange 
at  Doullens,  especially  for  trunk  calls  to  Paris  and 
Boulogne  and  Rouen;  occasionally,  also,  when 
operations  were  in  progress  causing  a  blockage 
of  traffic  on  the  military  lines,  it  became  necessary 
for  officers,  usually  staff  officers,  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  civil  exchange  Jin  order  to  get  "  plugged 
through  "  to  a  unit  or  formation.  Among  the 
operators  at  Doullens  civil  exchange  was  an  intelli- 
gent Belgian  girl  refugee  who  it  was  found  invariably 
"  listened  in  "  when  British  officers  spoke  on  the 
line.  She  was  accordingly  watched,  but  nothing 
to  her  detriment  was  discovered.  The  French 
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were  asked  however,  to  transfer  her  to  a  post 
out  of  the  war  zone.  Interrogated  before  her 
departure,  she  explained  that  she  used  to  "  listen 
in "  in  order  to  improve  her  knowledge  of 
English. 

No  impression  of  espionage  in  the  rear  of  an  army 
in  the  field  would  be  complete  without  mention  of 
Salonica  and  of  the  exceptional  conditions  obtaining 
there. 

Greece  being  the  only  openly  hostile  country  the 
Allies  ever  had  in  their  rear,  spying  in  conjunction 
with  our  Salonica  campaign  developed  an  intensity 
probably  unheard  of  anywhere  outside  of  Belgium 
—where  the  Germans,  with  a  hostile  Belgium  in 
their  rear,  were  very  similarly  placed  to  the  Allies 
at  Salonica  ;  except  that,  in  the  latter  theatre,  the 
spying  upon  the  Entente  was  done  under  the  guise 
of  neutrality. 

Salonica  presented  a  fertile  field  indeed  for  the 
recruiting  of  agents.  A  sorrier  collection  of  sinister 
cross-breeds  than  the  Salonicans,  of  men  of  no 
patriotism  or  honest  way  of  thinking,  it  would  be 
hard  to  unearth.  They  were  all  there — Turks, 
Spanish  Jews,  Greeks,  Mediterraneans,  Balkan 
half-castes,  and  a  dozen  other  types  besides — 
people  whose  innate  perversity  amazed.  The 
drachma  dominated  their  lives.  They  thrived  like 
vultures  on  the  war.  Vice,  all  that  is  bad  in  human 
nature,  most  assuredly  have  flourished  at  Salonica 
beyond  all  modern  precedent.  A  true  Salonican 
sold  his  daughter's  honour  as  craftily  as  he  would 
engage  on  a  deal  in  the  market  place — and  un- 
fortunately it  must  be  admitted  that  among  a 
million  odd  French,  British,  Italian,  Russian, 
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Serbian  and  Greek  troops  based  on  the  town,  there 
was  no  lack  of  bidders.  The  coming  of  the  strong 
Westerner  to  the  weak  Easterner  sometimes  makes 
the  weak  Easterner  weaker.  .  .  . 

Espionage  at  Salonica  was  rendered  the  more 
enticing  in  that  all  the  Allied  Headquarters  were 
situated  in  the  very  centre  of  the  city.  This  meant 
a  local  intensification  of  all  war  talk  and  the  setting 
up  of  that  intimate  war  atmosphere  in  which  the 
practised  agent  loves  to  work.  Even  the  ships 
with  reinforcements  came  right  into  harbour 
under  the  very  noses  of  the  ever-lounging  Saloni- 
cans  on  the  quay.  It  was  all  too  easy.  Go  any- 
where at  Salonica,  to  Floca's  bar  or  to  the  White 
Tower  restaurant  and  one  overheard  officers  and 
staff  officers  talking  "  shop " — intimate  local 
"  shop  "  in  their  various  tongues.  General  Sarrail, 
in  a  typically  Gallic  way,  made  an  effort  to  stop 
such  leakage  of  information  by  importing  from 
Paris  and  Marseilles  about  fifty  women  known  to 
the  police — the  idea  being  to  keep  officers  at 
Salonica  apart  from  the  civilian  population. 
Another  move  was  to  bar  all  civilian  labour  from  the 
Cercle  Militaire  or  Allied  officers  club,  and  to  sub- 
stitute French  soldiers  as  waiters,  etc.  Gradually, 
too,  only  nursing  sisters  belonging  to  the  Western 
alliance  were  permitted  to  remain  attached  to 
hospital  staffs.  However,  when  it  is  mentioned 
that  inter-espionage  was  actually  carried  on  among 
the  various  Allied  headquarters  at  Salonica,  the 
rather  hopeless  nature  of  the  local' fight  against  the 
spy  will  be  appreciated.  For,  verily,  the  Allies  did 
not  love  one  another,  nor  trust  one  another,  at 
Salonica.  In  the  street  they  scowled  at  each  other 
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—especially  the  French,  who  scowled  on  everyone 
save  on  the  British.  In  this  respect,  although  they 
never  commanded  in  the  material  sense  at  Salonica, 
the  moral  authority  lay  entirely  with  the  British. 
Generals  Milne  and  Cory  and  their  tactful,  easy- 
going unflurried  staff  were  incessantly  patching  up 
difficulties  and  smoothing  out  "  incidents  "  as  they 
arose  between  the  other  Allies.  As  for  the  motley 
population,  petition  after  petition  was  presented 
asking  that  the  control  of  Salonica  should  be  vested 
in  the  British  at  the  Villa  Ida  ;  which  local  prefer- 
ence of  course,  arose  from  the  British  inborn 
understanding  of  the  Easterner  as  shown  in  our 
daily  dealings  with  him — an  understanding  that 
served  the  British  counter-espionage  officers  in 
good  stead.  But  the  task  of  suppressing  treachery 
at  Salonica  was  not  one  for  mortal  man.  Even  if, 
as  a  defensive  measure,  the  entire  zone  of  seventy 
miles  separating  Salonica  from  the  front  line  was 
practically  denuded  of  civilians — a  wholesale 
nettoyage  which  made  this  area  behind  the  lines, 
in  which  our  troops  had  to  live  month  in  and  month 
out,  the  most  desolate  of  all  the  war — there  still 
remained  the  problem  of  the  enemy  agent  masquer- 
ading up  at  the  front  in  one  or  other  of_the  many 
uniforms  of  the  Allies. 

Area  Intelligence  officers  were  accordingly  estab- 
lished at  various  points.  I  recall  a  visit  to  one  such 
officer — one  of  the  most  picturesque  memories  of 
the  war. 

The  officer  in  question,  a  fair-haired  youth  of 
twenty,  commanded  two  hundred  Balkan  free- 
booters or  comitadjis.  These  gentlemen,  who 
favoured  multi-coloured  stage  bandit  kit,  and 
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sported  fearsome  cutlasses  and  still  more  fearsome 
moustaches,  made  one  stipulation  to  General  Milne 
— that  they  should  have  their  families  with  them  in 
the  front  line — for  the  village  where  I  found  them 
was  the  front  line,  although  separated  four  miles 
from  the  Bulgar  position  opposite.  And  so  there 
they  were  installed  with  their  tsigane  wives  and 
tribes  of  copper  children,  all  skipping  and  hopping 
about  No  Man's  Land.  Even  aged  fathers  and 
mothers  and  other  relatives  came  in  this 
way  on  the  strength  of  the  British  Salonican 
force. 

And  to  behold  a  solitary  English  boy  as  lord 
of  all  this  savage  looking  company,  out  in  the 
marshes  of  the  Struma,  was  somehow  to  ap- 
preciate acutely  the  true  inwardness  of  England's 
effort. 

But  what  had  "  Intelligence  "  to  do  with  this 
comic  opera  band  ?  .  .  .  Well,  simply  this.  Its 
members  spent  almost  as  many  nights  roaming 
about  behind  the  Bulgar  front,  well  camouflaged 
in  speech  and  raiment  and  appearance,  as  in  their 
village  in  No  Man's  Land. 

The  writer  travelled  across  Greece  to  Italy 

with  temporary -lieutenant  N in  charge  of  this 

Balkan  spy-settlement. 

"  I  hope,"  he  declared  at  one  stage,  "  the  blight- 
ers will  behave  themselves  while  I'm  on  leave." 


"As  the  war  progressed,  various  improvements 
were  effected  in  the  Allied  contre-espionage  organisa- 
tion in  the  field,  notably  in  the  creation  of  "  special 


areas." 
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A  special  area  was  the  rearward  zone  of  a  region 
where  it  was  proposed  to  attack.  Thus,  sometime 
before  the  attack  at  Amiens,  in  1918,  that  town 
became  subject  to  extraordinary  measures  of  pre- 
caution. Among  these  precautions,  there  was  the 
systematic  spreading  of  false  reports  in  the  hope 
that  enemy  agents  would  hear  them  and  pass  them 
on  to  their  masters.  All  things  considered,  the 
Germans  must  have  found  spying  behind  the  Allied 
lines  a  task  of  surpassing  difficulty.  Not  so  the 
Allies.  The  British  alone  were  so  completely 
aufait  with  life  and  happenings  behind  the  German 
lines,  that  on  the  last  advance  that  led  through 
Lille  and  Valenciennes,  Mons  and  Eoubaix,  it  was 
possible  to  circulate  roughly,  the  following  espion- 
age summary  : — 

"  On  previous  knowledge  we  arrested  300  spies 
and  suspects  among  the  civilian  population  and 
at  once  evacuated  these.  The  majority  of  those 
on  our  black  list,  however,  retired  with  the 
enemy  (these,  chiefly  French  and  Belgian  women, 
were  later  repatriated  by  us  from  Cologne).  A 
large  number  of  others,  not  definitely  classified  as 
spies,  are  now  under  observation." 

Nothing,  in  fact,  so  surprised  the  Belgian  civilian 
population  as  the  accuracy  of  our  Intelligence 
service  in  regard  to  themselves.  It  would  be  idle  to 
blink  the  fact — which  we  had  known,  incidentally, 
for  months  and  years — that  a  certain  number  of 
Belgian  women  in  the  occupied  territory  failed 
lamentably  to  sustain  the  honour  of  their  sex  and 
entered  on  friendly  relations  with  the  Germans. 
The  Allies  knew  all  about  this,  so  much  so  that  on 
their  entry  into  each  Belgian  town  such  as  Mons, 
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Charleroi  and  Namur,  the  first  thing  they  did  was 
to  take  these  ladies  into  custody — with  their 
German  sympathies  they  might  have  been  left 
behind  by  the  enemy  as  spies — and  to  send  them 
far  away  back  out  of  the  zone  of  operations.  Our 
laboriously  compiled  "  black  list  "  proved  un- 
erringly correct,  in  fact,  many  local  mayors  must 
have  thought  we  were  carrying  on  by  black  magic  ! 
One  found  it  quite  unnecessary  to  give  heed  to  the 
babble  of  gossip  and  scandal  from  the  women  who 
had  stood  the  test,  only  too  anxious  now  to  say  all 
they  knew  against  their  frailer  sisters.  Belgium 
has  suffered  many  cruel  wrongs.  They  are  known  to 
the  world  as  few  country's  wrongs  have  ever  been 
trumpeted  abroad ;  but  this  moral  side  of  her 
ordeal  has  not  been  so  made  known.  The  upper 
classes — yes,  they  were  able  to  bar  their  doors  upon 
the  intruder,  to  look  straight  ahead  while  passing 
him  on  the  pavement.  Not  so  the  masses  .  .  .  four 
years  is  a  long  time  to  have  people  on  your  hearth, 
as  it  were.  A  visit  to  Belgium  after  Armistice, 
revealed  a  schism  in  every  town  and  hamlet — those 
who  had  been  friendly  with  the  enemy  and  those 
who  had  stood  aloof.  You  passed  cottages  with 
broken  windows  and  doors  with  "  Boche  "  chalked 
on  them,  even  as  they  did  with  the  plague  of  old. 
White-hot  vendettas  had  arisen  that  cannot  be 
calmed  in  a  generation.  For  Belgians  had  caused 
other  Belgians  to  be  imprisoned  or  sent  to  their 
deaths.  Belgians  had  made  fortunes  out  of  the 
enemy,  and  incidentally  helped  the  enemy  to  fight, 
and  later,  to  withstand  the  Allies,  and  to  kill  other 
Belgians.  Nor  was  this  tragic  treachery  confined 
to  Belgium.  The  horrible  story  of  the  informers  of 
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Laon — and  such  informers  were  not  confined  to 
Laon  by  any  means — must  have  caused  even  Zola 
to  gasp  and  withdraw  from  circulation  his  Bougon- 
Macquart  series  as  unrepresentative  of  human 
baseness  and  degradation. 

No  figure  so  macabre  has  been  seen,  even  at  the 
Grand  Guignol,  as  the  "  she-devil "  of  Laon,  Alice 
Aubert. 

Created  and  organised  by  an  Alsatian,  named 
Thomas,  attached  to  the  secret  service  of  Heerin- 
gen's  German  army  nearest  to  Paris,  the  savage 
circle  spread  in  all  to  twenty-five  miserable 
Zolaesque  individuals,  men  and  women,  mostly 
young.  Had  they  restricted  their  activity  to  spy- 
ing it  would  have  been  bad  enough,  but  these 
vultures  even  went  the  length  of  denouncing  on  a 
hard  cash  basis  their  very  friends  and  relatives. 
In  one  case,  in  which  Alice  Aubert  was  concerned, 
a  Mme.  Hain  was  denounced  to  Thomas  for  hiding 
two  French  Senegalese  tirailleurs  in  her  house. 
Rather  than  harm  should  befall  their  benefactress 
the  two  black  men  delivered  themselves  from  their 
hiding-place  and  were  shot  next  day.  Aubert 
received  three  hundred  marks  for  her  treachery. 
Another  of  the  women  denounced  her  own  husband 
in  order  to  be  free  to  carry  on  an  intrigue  with  a 
German  officer,  while  a  third,  Gabrielle  Lambert, 
gave  her  own  father-in-law  away  because  he  ham- 
pered her  love  affair  with  Thomas.  Immorality 
runs  through  the  whole  of  this  abominable  tale — 
immorality,  greed  and  drink.  The  methods  re- 
sorted to  by  the  German  army  in  making  of  honest 
people  spies  and  traitors,  come  vividly  to  light  in 
the  case  of  Madame  Kallenbach,  a  Frenchwoman 
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married  to  an  Alsatian  serving  in  the  German  army. 
During  the  German  occupation  she  lived  near 
Hirson  with  a  son  whom  the  Germans  wanted  to 
take  away  from  her  on  the  pretext  that  he  was  a 
German.  A  German  police  agent  intimated  to  her 
that  she  would  have  to  join  the  spies  for  the  German 
Army,  otherwise  she  would  lose  her  son.  Thus 
torn  by  conflicting  duty  to  country  and  duty  to 
home,  her  love  for  her  child  proved  the  stronger, 
and  she  yielded. 

Alice  Aubert,  described  as  "  a  young  woman  of 
extraordinary  hard  and  cruel  appearance,  but  with 
the  remains  of  a  sort  of  savage  beauty,"  besides 
denouncing  the  two  Senegalese  gave  information 
regarding  two  other  French  soldiers  in  hiding  and 
the  man  befriending  them,  the  Mayor  of  Anguil- 
court.  All  three  were  shot.  Alice  Aubert  was  also 
a  military  agent.  Twice  she  smuggled  herself 
through  to  Paris  via  Switzerland  posing  as  an 
evacuated  refugee  and  set  about  assembling  in- 
formation as  ordered  in  detail  by  her  lover  of  the 
moment,  Lieut.  Von  Heeringen,  whom,  she  alleged, 
used  to  horsewhip  her  into  agreeing  to  act  the  spy. 
Alice  Aubert  had  worked  for  the  Germans  right 
from  the  beginning  in  1914  and  was  carrying  out  a 
mission  in  Geneva  towards  Christmas  of  that  year 
for  which  she  received  in  payment  two  hundred 
francs.  Later,  for  one  of  her  trips  to  Paris  where 
she  was  told  to  watch  the  movement  of  troops,  she 
received  six  hundred  francs.  A  man  named  Togue, 
for  recruiting  young  Frenchmen  to  act  as  spies 
behind  the  allied  lines  received  the  equivalent  of 
£6  a  month  and  free  wine.  Angele  Herpsom, 
also  a  German  officer's  mistress,  confessed  that  she 
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falsely  denounced  a  neighbour  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  she  had  refused  to  sell  her  nails,  and 
another  neighbour  because  she  had  a  bicycle. 
Herbert  Leandre,  who  placed  himself  under  the 
orders  of  a  German  secret  police  agent  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  denounced  his  own  brother  as 
having  given  shelter  to  a  British  aviator.  He 
accompanied  German  spies  on  their  search  missions, 
used  torture  to  compel  his  unfortunate  compatriots 
to  confess,  and  struck  a  man  and  his  son  and 
daughter  in  prison  until  blood  came.  Moise 
Lemoine,  for  fifty  marks  denounced  a  number  of 
people  who,  in  a  camp  of  prisoners,  had  seized  a 
homing  pigeon  without  releasing  it,  and  who 
altogether  were  sentenced  by  the  Germans  to  fifty- 
six  years'  imprisonment.  Lemoine's  excuse  for 
spying  was  his  physical  and  moral  distress 
during  the  German  occupation,  and  the  state- 
ment cannot  be  lightly  dismissed  since  the 
moral  effects  of  tyrannical  oppression  have 
ever  been  one  and  the  same  through  his- 
tory. 

One  fears  that  there  existed  other  French  and 
Belgian  traitors  and  traitresses  besides  the  informers 
Laon,  many  of  them,  dotted  up  and  down  the  occu- 
pied territory. 

While  nothing  could  be  said  of  it  at  the  time  lest 
French  susceptibilities  should  be  wounded,  "Intelli- 
gence "  knew  all  along  and  all  too  well  what  was 
going  on.  Special  Allied  agents,  detailed  to  watch 
the  civilian  population  in  the  occupied  territories, 
would  report  specific  cases  of  French  and  Belgians 
working  for  the  Germans,  while  an  additional  source 
of  information  existed  in  the  steady  stream  of 
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refugees  being  evacuated  by  the  Germans  and  re- 
entering  France  via  Switzerland.  Occasionally  too, 
a  captured  German  prisoner  would  drop  a  remark 
that  would  inculpate  some  Belgian  or  French 
resident  of  a  town  or  village  in  the  occupied 
zone. 

An  ever-increasing  "  black  list  "  relating  to  the 
country  opposite  resulted  from  such  intelligence, 
and  one  recalls  that  even  in  1915,  six  hundred 
women  of  Lille  and  Roubaix  and  Tourcoing  were 
already  on  this  list,  while  over  three  hundred  babies 
with  German  soldier  fathers  had  been  born  in  the 
coal-mining  districts  of  Lens-la -Bassee — Carvin, 
etc.  It  was  curious,  in  this  respect,  how  certain 
towns  held  firmly  aloof  from  contamination  by 
the  very  hideous  Hun  while  other  centres  were 
reported  as  "  weak "  and  "  apt  to  fraternise." 
Cambrai  and  St.  Quentin  stood  out  in  this  sur- 
passing test  as  rocks  of  granite,  the  majority  of 
their  inhabitants  refusing,  it  is  said,  ever  to  talk  to 
a  German,  except  on  business,  throughout  four  long 
years.  It  was  not  quite  the  same  further  north, 
whence  reports  used  to  come  through  of  French 
girls  of  good  family  going  to  the  theatre  with  Ger- 
man officers,  and  of  local  families  offering  a  certain 
degree  of  hospitality  to  the  invader — as  long  as  he 
looked  like  staying.  In  towns  like  Charleroi  and 
Mons  fraternisation  went  on  openly,  and  as  an 
example  of  it,  when  the  German  officers'  commis- 
sion attached  to  our  1st  Army  in  connection 
with  the  Armistice  negotiations  motored  through 
Mons  to  our  headquarters  and  halted  at  the 
main  hotel  there,  they  were  welcomed  effusively, 
and  in  German,  by  the  barmaid. 
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Rather  painful — especially  on  Armistice  day  ! 

But  there  is  no  point  now,  in  ignoring,  ostrich  like, 
the  great  and  sad  moral  struggle  between  patriotism 
and  human  nature  that  endured  among  the  civilian 
population  of  the  occupied  provinces  almost  to  the 
bitter  end.  As  the  years  go  by  we  shall  hear  more 
of  this  smothered  side  of  the  war ;  already  one 
came  c&lebre  is  foreshadowed  as  the  result  of  all 
this  fraternisation,  understandable  to  some  ex- 
tent. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  demi-mondaines  in 
Brussels  before  the  war  was  a  fascinating  young  lady 
who  went  by  the  strictly  trade  name  of  Mademoi- 
selle Angele.  Angele,  like  most  of  her  kind,  stayed 
on  in  Brussels  when  the  Germans  came  in  and,  in 
due  course,  became  the  mistress  of  the  German 
Governor-General,  Von  Bissing,  of  evil  memory. 
She  continued  in  this  exalted  station  till  Von 
Bissing  died  from  general  senile  break-up.  As  soon 
as  the  Belgian  Army  re-entered  Brussels,  after 
Armistice,  a  systematic  round-up  was  begun  of 
residents  of  the  capital  who  had  been  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  enemy  and  Mademoiselle  Angele 
was  unfortunate  enough  to  be  among  the  first 
arrested.  On  her  side,  she  argued  that  the  Belgian 
Secret  Service  persuaded  her  to  accept  the  atten- 
tions of  Von  Bissing,  that  in  fact  she  had  acted  as  a 
Belgian  agent ;  that,  furthermore,  the  premature 
demise  of  the  tyrant  of  Belgium  was  largely  due  to 
his  having  burned  the  candle  at  both  ends  in 
order  that  he  might  subscribe  to  her  caprices ;  and 
that,  finally,  if  she  were  vindictively  proceeded 
against,  she  proposed  giving  a  list  of  names  of 
prominent  residents  of  Brussels,  men  and  women, 
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who  had  come  to  her  and  used  her,  to  obtain 
favours  and   permits  and    exemptions   from  her 
lord,    the    Governor-General,    during    the    occu- 
pation. 
Her  trial  is  being  strangely  held  up.  ... 


CHAPTEE  IV 


TJ^XPEKIENCE  in  the  war  showed  that  whereas 
Pj  it  was  comparatively  simple  for  an  intelligent 
agent  to  collect  information  with  everyone  about 
him  or  her  more  or  less  intimately  concerned  with, 
and  discussing,  some  aspect  or  other  of  the  struggle, 
it  was  a  very  different  matter,  and  an  extremely 
complex  one,  getting  such  information  through  to 
the  state  employing  one,  in  time  for  it  to  be  of  any 
use,  or  indeed,  to  get  it  through  at  all.  One  might 
say  that  war  was  declared  more  on  a  spy's  com- 
munications than  on  the  spy  himself,  since  it 
mattered  little  what  information  an  agent  suc- 
ceeded in  collecting  if  he  were  unable  to  pass  it  on. 

The  nature  of  a  spy's  communications  depended 
principally  on  whether  he  was  employed  in  the  big 
cities  or  behind  the  lines. 

In  the  early  days  in  France  and  Flanders,  several 
strange  means  are  said  to  have  been  resorted  to  by 
agents  desirous  of  communicating  across  the  lines. 
They  sound  comical  enough  to-day,  but  we  need  to 
bear  in  mind  and  compare  the  altered  circum- 
stances then  and  towards  the  end.  In  those  days 
not  only  was  the  Entente  anti-spy  organisation  in 
the  field  hopelessly  inadequate,  numerically,  to  deal 
with  a  war  zone  seething  with  unknown  civilians 
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and  voluntary  helpers  in  uniform,  but  its  members 
were  themselves  floundering  in  ignorance,  learning 
things  from  hour  to  hour.  Undoubtedly  things 
occurred  which — well,  never  can  occur  again.  The 
spy  made  hay.  If  an  agent  had  a  wireless  apparatus, 
it  may  still,  in  1914,  have  been  possible  for  him  to 
have  used  it  skilfully  and  to  have  escaped  detec- 
tion. Established  behind  the  Allied  lines,  a  spy 
certainly  could  have  received  instructions  as  trans- 
mitted to  him  in  code  by  German  wireless  stations 
situated  back  in  Belgium  and  Northern  France. 
Whether  he,  in  his  turn,  could  have  transmitted 
information  to  enemy  receiving  stations  is  another 
matter. 

Though  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Allies 
possessed  no  effective  system  of  policing  unauthor- 
ised wireless,  and  messages  of  grave  consequence 
may  have  actually  been  sent  out  by  spies,  on -the 
other  hand  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
working  of  a  wireless  transmitting  apparatus  is  in 
itself  no  light  matter.  Petrol  and  a  motor  are  only 
two  of  many  requisites  necessary,  and  the  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  former  was  as  serious  an  obstacle 
as  was  the  likelihood  of  the  engine  being  overheard, 
a  danger.  At  all  events,  if  undetected  wireless  ever 
flourished  on  the  western  front,  which  is  doubtful, 
its  reign  was  extremely  brief. 

In  the  British  zone,  Flemish  peasants  in  German 
pay  and  German  officers  masquerading  as  Flemish 
peasants,  are  popularly  supposed  to  have  evolved 
diverse  substitute  methods  of  communicating  across 
the  lines. 

There  was  the  case  of  the  nun  of  Vlamertinghe 
reported  to  signal  by  emitting  puffs  of  smoke  from 
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her  chimney  whenever  British  troops  were  passing 
through  the  village,  so  that  the  German  gunners 
might  find  a  good  target. 

Then  there  was  the  balloon  scare. 

Little  balloons  would  be  seen,  sometimes  at  a 
great  height,  being  carried  by  the  wind  over  to  the 
German  lines — there,  according  to  our  wiseacres,  to 
be  shot  down  by  waiting  Germans  who  would  collect 
messages  attached  to  the  "  basket."  So  instruc- 
tions were  issued  that  all  such  baby  balloons  were 
to  be  brought  down  by  British  fire  before  they 
crossed  the  lines. 

And  there  were  many  other  scares.  The  ploughed 
field  scare  for  one. 

This  originated  in  the  imaginative  mind  of  a 
Royal  Flying  Corps  officer  who  suggested  that  it 
was  possible  to  signal  up  information  to  a  pilot  or 
observer  by  ploughing  a  field  in  a  certain  way  and 
in  conformity  with  a  certain  pre-arranged  code. 
Thus,  if  a  field  were  ploughed  in  "  tiger  stripes," 
that  might  indicate  to  German  pilots  flying  over- 
head, that  the  British  were  preparing  to  attack 
locally.  And  there  were  many  other  ways  of 
ploughing  a  field — in  fact,  not  to  plough  it  at  all 
might  easily  have  meant  "  all  quiet  in  this  sector." 
In  practice,  thought  our  imaginative  officer,,  German 
aviators  would  be  sent  over  daily  to  watch  and 
report  on  the  condition  of  certain  "  spy-fields,"  or 
better  still,  they  would  be  instructed  to  photograph 
such  fields  for  a  detailed  examination  of  them  to  be 
carried  out  subsequently  by  experts  on  terra  finna. 
The  idea  seemed  feasible  enough  back  in  1915, 
and  so  started  a  ploughed  field  scare.  K.F.C. 
observers  were  detailed  to  make  a  complete  photo- 
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graphic  survey  of  the  rear  of  our  lines,  the  prints 
thus  assembled  being  forwarded  on  to  headquarters 
for  pasting  into  a  consecutive  whole.  The  panorama 
of  fields  and  woods  and  roads  was  then  minutely 
studied  through  a  magnifying  glass  like  a  magic- 
lantern  apparatus,  lest  any  peculiarities  in  local 
ploughing  had  developed. 

Sometimes  when  suspicion  arose  in  connection 
with  a  certain  field,  an  intelligence  officer  would  be 
dispatched  to  question  the  peasant  owner  in  re 
his  artistry  with  the  plough,  which  may  have  con- 
tributed in  some  measure  to  the  popular  Flemish 
notion  that  the  English  were  brave  but  mad.  .  .  . 

Then  there  were  those  wicked,  treacherous 
human  hands,  moved  by  German  gold,  and  said  to 
manipulate  the  clock  on  Ypres  town  hall  so  as  to 
convey  information  to  the  enemy. 

The  clock  was  always  wrong,  argued  the  scare- 
mongers, and  unquestionably  the  burgomaster  of 
somewhere  or  other  hard  by  was  a  villain  and  a 
traitor.  Whatever  the  foundation  for  that  scare, 
it  was  terminated  abruptly  by  the  Germans  putting 
a  shell  through  the  clock  tower.  Possibly  they  had 
been  dissatisfied  with  the  information  derived  from 
this  particular  source. 

A  morr  serious  alert  concerned  windmills,  with 
which  the  Flanders  countryside  is,  or  was, 
dotted. 

It  was  realised  that  whereas  with  chimney  smoke 
and  ploughed  fields  one  could  signal  but  the 
broadest  information,  such  as  "  fresh  troops  arrived" 
or  "no  fresh  troops  arrived,"  with  the  arms  of  a 
windmill,  now  slowly  manipulated,  now  more 
speedily,  a  system  of  signalling  on  the  dot  and  dash 
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principle  was  feasible.  This  was  actually  done  by 
way  of  a  test,  and  after  that  most  civilians  living 
adjacent  to  windmills  visible  to  the  enemy  were 
either  evacuated  or  a  day  watch  was  set  on  each 
windmill  so  exposed. 

Other  possible  forms  of  civilian  signalling  had  to 
be  enquired  into  from  time  to  time.  In  the  autumn 
of  1915,  suspicion  was  aroused  as  to  the  continued 
presence  of  women  in  pitilessly  shelled  and  broken 
hamlets  like  Brielen  in  the  Ypres  salient.  Why  did 
these  women  remain  on,  surrounded  by  death  and 
misery  ?  Spies,  clearly  some  of  them  must  be 
spies  !  The  writer  remembers  once  being  des- 
patched to  report  on  the  nefarious  practices  of 
these  women  of  Flanders.  The  first  nefarious 
practice  alleged  was  that  these  women,  most  of 
whom  earned  a  livelihood  by  doing  laundry-work 
for  the  troops,  periodically  signalled  to  hostile 
observers  overhead  by  spreading  out  their  "  wash- 
ing "  to  dry  in  certain  fixed  shapes.  Thus,  one 
day  a  field  would  be  covered  with  a  vast  circle  of 
shirts,  the  next  by  an  equally  vast  cross  of  pants. 
The  scare  was  accentuated  by  the  arrival  of  a 
28  c.m.  shell  in  the  centre  of  a  company  of  the 
Monmouths  marching  on  the  Brielen  road,  by  which 
the  entire  company  became  casualties — the  worst 
single  round  one  recalls  having  heard  of  in  all  the  war. 

The  vigil  of  Brielen's  women  was  continued  by 
night  since  light  signalling  across  to  the  enemy  had 
also  been  reported.  Lying  out  drenched  and  stiff 
through  a  Flanders'  night  one  watched  for  a  blind 
to  go  up  or  for  a  lamp  to  flash.  But  the  women  of 
Brielen  evidently  slept  soundly  in  their  beds  that 
and  every  other  night.  Neither  the  laundry 
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nor  the  light  signalling  scare  ever  came  to  any- 
thing. 

Then  there  was  the  pigeon  scare.  The  Germans 
were  certainly  using  carrier  and  homing  pigeons 
for  intercommunication  with  spies  !  Orders  were 
accordingly  promulgated  that  every  pigeon  or 
anything  approaching  a  pigeon  in  appearance,  was 
to  be  ruthlessly  crashed.  That  there  was  a  deal  in 
this  specific  scare  was  subsequently  emphasised 
by  the  slaughter  of  a  pigeon  dyed  green  and  red  like 
a  parrot — in  order,  clearly,  that  it  should  escape 
massacre.  The  expert  and  intimate  examination 
of  this  mm  avis  at  14th  Corps  headquarters  remains 
a  vivid  memory.  Beneath  a  dazzling  electric  light 
the  Corps  Commander,  Lord  Cavan,  and  his  Staff 
craned  their  necks  in  a  circle  while  an  Intelligence 
officer,  whose  wife  kept  pigeons  in  Surrey,  delivered 
an  impromtu  lecture  on  "  methods  resorted  to  in 
concealing  messages  on  pigeons." 

Next  day  one  was  confronted  by  an  alert  of  a  very 
different  kind.  Two  German  soldiers  in  divers' 
suits  were  captured  by  the  Belgians  north  of 
Merckem.  These  daring  souls  had  actually  waded 
across  the  flooded  stretch  of  country  separating  the 
lines -and  had  been  two  days  installed  behind  the 
Belgian  position,  noting  every  detail  of  our  ally's 
front  line  organisation,  before  they  were  discovered 
in  a  shell  crater.  Though  they  had  minute  hand- 
drawn  maps  of  the  Belgian  sector  in  their  possession 
and  also  copious  notes,  the  two  were  treated  as 
ordinary  prisoners  of  war.  One  wonders  if  the 
Germans,  on  discovering  two  Allied  soldiers  dressed 
as  divers  and  spying  in  their  rear,  would  have 
stretched  things  so  "magnanimously. 
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If  two  Germans  could  thus  pierce  the  line, 
obviously  others  could,  and  so  a  "  beat "  was 
organised  through  Flanders  fields  and  villages  for 
masquerading  Huns. 

There  were  many  other  alerts.  An  especially 
important  one  concerned  the  possible  existence  of 
secret  telephone  lines  passing,  say,  from  an  in- 
habited town  like  Armentieres,  out  through  No 
Man's  Land,  hardly  a  mile  away,  and  so  on  into  the 
German  lines.  The  examination  of  dozens  of 
disused  lines  close  up  to  the  line  was  no  light 
affair. 

Then  again,  as  "  Z  "  day  approached  at  Arras  in 
1917,  the  notion  became  imbedded  in  local  staff 
craniums  that  civilian  inhabitants,  of  whom  a 
few  score  still  persisted  in  living  on  in  the  battered 
and  gassed  town,  were  communicating  across  the 
lines  with  the  enemy  by  using  (a)  dogs,  (b)  fish  as 
carriers. 

It  was  snowing  heavily  at  the  time  of  the  dog 
scare,  and  any  morning  an  Intelligence  officer  might 
have  been  seen  minutely  studying  canine  footprints 
in  the  snow  around  Arras,  whence  they  came, 
where  they  led  to,  etc.,  prying  in  fact,  into  perfectly 
private  animal  life.  The  anti-fish  crusade  was  a 
more  elaborate  affair.  At  Arras,  the  Scarpe  flows 
gently  east,  i.e.  towards  the  German  lines.  What 
simpler  than  for  a  piscatorial  spy  to  catch  a  fish, 
cut  it  open,  insert  his  report,  and  then  throw 
deceased  back  into  the  river  ?  In  an  hour  or  so  the 
dead  fish — or  the  dead  dog  or  a  wooden  box  or 
anything  for  that  matter — would  have  reached  the 
German  lines.  Accordingly,  three  nets,  each  of 
varying  thickness,  were  spread  across  the  Scarpe  at 
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Arras,  and  every  day  a  close  scrutiny  would  be 
made  of  all  the  nasty  rubbish  they  collected. 

In  animal  life  war  was  declared  on  both  the  living 
and  the  dead.  Orders  were  given  that  all  dogs  seen 
straying  near  the  line  were  to  be  shot.  At  one 
period  quite  a  legendary  tale  arose  round  "  the  grey 
dog  of  Armentieres  " — a  veritable  hound  of  the 
Baskervilles.  This  quadruped  was  reported  to  be 
a  German  police  dog  trained  to  pass  through  the 
opposing  trenches  and  report  to  some  civilian  spy, 
with  nice  fresh  meat,  in  Armentieres,  and  then 
trot  back  to  "  Hunland  "  bearing  the  latest  military 
information  tucked  away  in  his  collar. 

All  these  scares,  and  there  were  certainly  others, 
may  seem  a  trifle  far-fetched  to-day,  but  one  needs 
to  keep  perspective.  The  war  was  then  a  baby  war  ; 
it  had  not  yet  grown  into  the  monster  of  calculated 
craft  and  horror  it  was  afterwards  destined  to 
become  ...  we  were  all  so  many  Frankensteins 
in  those  days  steadily,  secretly,  diabolically  piecing 
the  monster  together.  .  .  . 

As  operations  developed,  spring  after  spring, 
autumn  after  autumn,  the  old  scares  died  away 
for  new  ones  to  arise  in  their  stead. 

First  and  foremost  of  these  was  the  aeroplane 
scare. 

As  a  communicating  link  between  the  opposing 
lines,  the  aeroplane  had  obvious  advantages. 
Supposing,  for  instance,  the  British  General  Staff 
desired  some  information  speedily  from  behind  the 
German  front  in  Belgium.  To  send  an  agent  round 
by  Holland  and  so  into  Belgium,  and  then  for  the 
man  to  return  to  British  G.H.Q.  by  the  same  route 
took  at  the  least  twelve  days.  The  aeroplane 
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presented  a  ready  alternative — drop  your  spy  in 
Belgium  and  collect  him  again  a  few  hours  or  days 
later  by  arrangement.  Special  pilots  were  selected 
for  this  delicate  mission  of  spy-dropping,  the  agents 
dropped  being  usually  Belgians.  A  friend  who  was 
present  one  night  at  the  start  of  such  a  trip  related 
afterwards  that  all  through  dinner  the  spy  who  was 
to  be  dropped,  a  young  Belgian  clerk,  shook  and 
shivered.  About  nine  p.m.  he  was  conducted  out 
towards  the  waiting  aeroplane.  On  seeing  it,  he 
shouted :  "  No  I  can't,  I  can't !  "  and  headed  away 
off  the  aerodrome  at  full  speed.  Others  had  more 
pluck.  The  French — always  imaginative — once 
dropped  a  pretty  dancing-girl  at  a  point  not  far 
from  Brussels.  The  girl,  who  came  from  Luxem- 
bourg and  knew  German  fluently  and  without 
accent,  was  commissioned  to  proceed  into  Brussels 
and  there  live  a  gay  night  life  with  German  officers 
for  a  week  or  so — after  which  she  was  to  proceed 
back  to  the  point  where  she  had  been  dropped  and 
there  await  "  collection."  As  events  turned  out, 
one  fears  mam'zelle  must  have  liked  the  night 
life,  or  else  met  somebody  she  liked  better  than 
herself,  for  she  never  materialized  at  the  appointed 
"  collection  "  rendezvous,  and  the  pilot,  after  waiting 
for  several  hours,  had  to  fly  off  without  her. 
Heated  discussions  would  develop  in  the  Flying 
Corps  as  to  the  status  of  a  pilot  if  caught  by  the 
enemy  on  such  a  flight.  Would  he  be  treated  as  a 
spy  and  shot  ?  The  spiritless  Hague  Convention 
offered  no  clue.  It  was  ultimately  reasoned  out  as 
follows  : — 

If  the  Germans  captured  a  pilot  and  his  passenger, 
and  the  latter  was  attired  in  civilian  clothes,  the 
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enemy  had  a  right  to  shoot  both.  If  the  passenger 
was  not  dressed  in  civilian  clothes,  neither  could  be 
treated  as  spies.  So  thereafter  all  spies  carried  over 
the  lines  to  be  dropped  wore  uniform  and  changed 
into  civilian  clothes  on  landing.  The  usual  plan 
would  be  for  the  pilot  and  his  passenger  to  fly  off 
late  at  night  and  make  for  some  rendezvous  pre- 
arranged with  a  resident  agent  in  Belgium.  Usually 
the  alighting  point  selected  would  be  some  dark 
and  deserted  field,  and  in  order  to  guide  the  night 
fliers,  the  resident  agent  would  flash  a  powerful 
light  up  his  chimney — a  light  that  no  one  could 
see  save  an  aviator.  The  pilot,  who  would  be  flying 
at  a  great  height,  would  then  switch  off  his  engine 
and  glide  down  to  earth — an  essential  being  that 
his  engine  should  be  heard  as  little  as  possible. 
The  passenger  then  alighted  and  changed  his  clothes 
in  the  resident  agent's  cottage,  the  pilot  meanwhile 
flying  off  home.  Most  of  the  agents  dropped  in  this 
style — there  were  not  many — were  what  I  have 
previously  designated  as  "  letter-boxes."  That  is  to 
say  they  made  a  swift  round  of  resident  agents, 
heard  what  information  these  had  managed  to 
collect  latterly,  committed  it  preferably  all  to 
memory,  and  then  were  picked  up  again  by  aero- 
plane perhaps  three  days  later  and  borne  back  to 
British  General  Headquarters,  there  to  make  a 
detailed  report  on  all  they  had  heard.  Some  of 
these  air  spies  were  caught — at  least  they  never 
returned  to  their  picking-up  rendezvous.  Usually 
the  Germans,  with  the  aid  of  microphones,  heard 
the  aeroplane  engine  humming  in  the  stillness  of 
the  night,  then  heard  the  motor  being  shut  off  for 
the  glide  to  earth,  then  re-starting  with  a  roar  as 
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the  pilot  flew  away  home.  A  cordon  would  be  put 
round  the  slip  of  territory  suspected,  and  next 
day  followed  a  systematic  search  of  the  whole  area 
and  cross-examination  of  the  peasants.  In  the 
closing  stages  of  the  war  the  parachute  was  intro- 
duced into  night  spy-flying,  spies  being  dropped  by 
parachute  from  the  aeroplane  from  a  height  of 
thousands  of  feet.  This  obviated  in  some  measure 
detection  of  the  engine  by  microphone. 

Another  method  of  retaining  touch  with  an  aerial 
agent  dropped  in  Belgium  was  by  the  employment  of 
pigeons.  In  this  regard,  many  people  are  under  the 
impression  that  a  pigeon  will  fly  home  again  to  its 
loft  from  any  selected  point  one  chooses  to  release 
it.  Such  is  hardly  the  case.  The  intricacies  of 
pigeon  flying  are  unknown  to  the  present  writer, 
but  one  believes  it  to  be  a  fact,  to  quote  a  specific 
instance,  that  if  a  British  spy  arrived,  say,  at 
Ghent  with  a  basket  of  pigeons  taken  from  a  loft 
in  the  British  area  at  Boulogne,  and  if  he  proceeded 
to  release  these  pigeons,  each  one  with  a  message 
attached,  the  chances  of  their  "  homing  "  to  Bou- 
logne would  be  small  Apart  from  which,  the  risk 
was  always  present  of  the  enemy  capturing  these 
spy-pigeons  and  turning  them  to  his  own  use.  This 
very  nearly  happened  once. 

Shortly  before  the  battle  of  the  Somme  opened,  a 
spy-pilot  flew  off  carrying  a  male  agent,  a  Belgian, 
and  a  basket  of  pigeons.  The  plan  was  for  the  pilot 
to  alight  on  the  outskirts  of  a  wood  near  Ghent,  in 
answer  to  signals  flashed  up  a  chimney  by  one  of 
our  resident  agents  there,  and  for  him  to  fly  home 
again  as  soon  as  his  passenger  had  been  safely 
landed.  The  latter  was  then  to  collect  his  informa- 
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tion  and  liberate  his  pigeons  accordingly,  with 
messages  attached.  Unfortunately  on  landing  the 
pilot  crashed  and  killed  his  passenger.  The  pilot 
himself  was  pinned  under  the  wreckage  with  a 
broken  leg.  The  basket  of  pigeons  lay  a  yard  or 
two  away,  out  of  reach ;  the  Germans  would  arrive 
at  any  moment.  Obviously  the  first  thing  they 
would  do  would  be  to  take  the  pigeons  to  head- 
quarters, whence  they  would  presently  be  liberated 
with  messages  bearing  false  intelligence — the  worst 
conceivable  thing  that  could  happen.  The  pilot 
grasped  all  this  and  started  shouting.  Happily  he 
was  heard  by  an  old  Belgian  woman,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  release  the  pigeons.  To  one  of  them  was 
attached  a  staccato  version  of  the  tale  now  re- 
lated. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  possibility  of  the 
Germans  employing  an  undetected  wireless  appara- 
tus in  the  field  for  purposes  of  communicating 
information  across  the  lines  diminished,  literally 
vanished  early  on  in  the  campaign.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  always  the  chance  that  German  Tele- 
funken  brains  might  steal  a  march  on  Marconi 
minds  and  suddenly  evolve  a  system  of  wireless  that 
defied  detection.  The  closest  and  most  systematic 
wireless  vigil  had  therefore  always  to  be  sustained, 
night  and  day,  month  after  month. 

One  heard  a  lot  in  this  respect,  of  "  secret  " 
wireless,  during  the  war.  Spies  were  supposed  to  be 
flitting  about  in  large  numbers  collecting  informa- 
tion -and  then  sitting  down,  pulling  out  a  secret 
pocket  wireless  instrument  and  transmitting  what 
they  had  to  say  in  code.  All  that  was  so  much 
rubbish,  however  much  it  may  pain  the  authors  of 
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sensational  fiction.  There  is  no  such  thing  at 
present,  as  secret  wireless.  I  remember  discussing 
the  point  with  Mr.  Marconi,  in  Rome,  in  the  spring 
of  1918.  We  were  discussing  wireless  intelligence, 
i.e.  the  system  by  which  we  were  overhearing  what 
the  German  armies  were  sending,  and  I  ventured 
to  suggest  that  the  whole  military  course  of  the  war 
would  have  run  differently  if  there  had  been  such 
a  thing  as  secret  wireless  ;  for  one  thing,  we  could 
have  equipped  our  agents  in  Belgium  with  the 
secret  installation  and  maintained  uninterrupted 
communication  with  them.  But  the  effect  on 
operations  in  the  field  would  have  been  even  more 
pronounced.  The  wizard  of  wireless  shook  his 
head.  "  I  know  only  too  well  the  value  of  secret 
wireless,"  he  said,  "  but  we  have  not  yet  progressed 
far  enough.  I  have  been  engaged  on  the  problem, 
on  and  off,  throughout  the  war." 

Possibly  the  nearest  approach  to  anything  secret 
in  the  wireless  line  was  continuous  wave,  with 
frequently  altered  wave  lengths  during  transmission 
so  that  an  enemy  experienced  much  difficulty  in 
"  catching  "  you  and  tuning  up  and  down  to  you— 
in  fact,  with  any  luck,  he  missed  half  you  sent. 
A  comprehensive  system  of  wireless  police  stations 
existed  on  the  French  and  British  fronts  for  the 
detection  of  any  station  sending  illicitly.  The 
Germans  had  a  similar  protective  system  in  opera- 
tion. Broadly  speaking,  this  protective  system 
was  organised  as  follows :  each  Army  (of  seven  or 
eight  Divisions)  had  attached  to  it  several  inter- 
cepting stations  and  so  called  "  compass  "  stations. 
This  joint  grouping  of  stations  fulfilled  the  double 
mission  ol  overhearing  and  locating  all  the  German 
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army  wireless  stations — and  there  were  hundreds 
of  them  sending  every  day — and  of  keeping  a 
constant  look-out  for  any  wireless  being  used  by 
spies  behind  the  British  lines.  Night  and  day 
the  vigil  never  ceased.  The  operators  on  the  inter- 
cepting stations  took  down  everything  they  could 
hear ;  the  operators  on  the  compass  stations 
located  by  magnetic  intersection  all  transmitting 
stations.  This  locating  apparatus,  also  known  as 
a  Direction  Finder,  was  one  of  the  great  things 
developed  in  the  war.  With  a  direction  finder,  one 
can  get  a  magnetic  bearing  on  any  station,  either 
still  or  motionary,  transmitting  wireless  rays'.  That 
is  to  say,  we  have  two  compass  stations,  one  at 
London  and  one  at  Paris.  A  German  station, 
anywhere,  suddenly  starts  sending  wireless.  The 
London  compass  station  gets  a  bearing  of,  say, 
ninety  degrees  on  that  German  wireless,  the 
Paris  station  a  bearing  of  fifty  degrees.  Where 
these  two  bearings  from  London  and  Paris  inter- 
sect, there  is  your  German  station.  The  value 
of  this  apparatus  in  detecting  illicit  war  wireless  is 
self-evident ;  it  made  secret  sending  absolutely 
and  finally  impossible.  If  a  German  spy  suddenly 
started  sending  wireless  from  a  lonely  spot  in  the 
rear  of  the  British  near  Ypres,  the  compass  stations 
detailed  for  that  area  would  at  once  turn  upon  him 
and  intersect  his  approximate  position  to  a  mile  or 
two.  That  there  were  many  scares  is  true,  but 
during  four  years  in  France  and  Italy  and  Palestine 
and  Macedonia  and  Mesopotamia,  the  writer  only 
heard  of  one  secret  or  "  spy "  wireless  scare 
coming  to  anything. 
This  concerned  the  great  German  transmitting 
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station  at  Nauen  which,  in  between  its  propaganda 
(sent  in  clear),  would  be  responsible  for  an  alarm- 
ing medley  of  apparent  rubbish  put  into  the  ether 
at  lightning  speed.  At  first  it  was  thought  that 
this  jibberish  was  merely  a  clumsy  attempt  at 
jamming  our  sending  stations.  But  German  wire- 
less brains  were  not  at  any  time  known  to  us  as 
clumsy,  and  so  one  or  two  young  officers  elected 
to  spend  much  of  their  spare  time,  and  even  their 
leave  (for  the  keenness  of  a  wireless  expert  is 
entirely  unique)  in  trying  to  "  solve  Nauen." 

It  had,  of  course,  long  been  a  practise  to  register 
enemy  wireless  messages,  while  they  were  being 
sent,  on  an  ordinary  gramophone  cylinder — which 
could  be  turned  on  at  any  time  subsequently  for 
our  decoding  experts  to  stand  by  and  listen  to. 
It  was  in  this  way  that  the  Nauen  mystery  was 
ultimately  solved.  One  day  while  an  officer  was 
amusing  himself  playing  a  record  of  Nauen's 
"  lightning  jibberish,"  as  sent  out  by  the  enemy 
the  previous  day,  the  gramophone  spring  ran 
down  and  as  the  record  revolved  slower  and  still 
more  slowly — that  lightning  jibberish  gradually 
emerged  as  a  perfectly  good  code.  In  effect,  as  our 
code  experts  soon  found  out,  it  referred  to  the 
activities  of  German  agents  in  Spain  and  in  South 
America. 

Everyone  knows  that  other  service  rendered  by 
the  direction  finding  apparatus — the  location  of  Zep- 
pelins— as  the  result  of  which  our  pilots  would  be 
dispatched  to  attack  the  gasbags  in  a  given  area  out 
at  sea.  The  Zeppelins  used  less  and  less  wireless 
towards  the  end,  but  whenever  they  lost  their 
course  they  had  to  resort  to  asking  Cuxhaven  and 
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Tondern  for  their  bearings.  A  Zeppelin  operator 
would  transmit  his  code  call — XYZ— and  then  a 
sequence  of  V's  or  any  other  group  of  letters.  The 
compass  stations  at  Cuxhaven  and  Tondern  would 
get  magnetic  bearings  on  the  good  ship  XYZ,  an 
intersection  on  it,  in  fact,  as  it  sent  its  "  V's,"  and 
then  a  transmitting  station  would  proceed  to  wire- 
less these  bearings  in  code  to  the  airship,  whose 
commander  would  thereupon  plot  his  position  at 
that  moment  over  the  North  Sea.  After  which,  he 
would  alter  course  or  sail  straight  ahead  on  London 
as  the  case  might  be. 

The  Germans  of  course  knew  we  picked  up  all 
their  messages  and  that  we  were  able  to  plot  the 
position  of  the  good  ship  XYZ  as  accurately  as 
they  themselves  could  do.  and  so  they  resorted  to 
subterfuge,  such  as  sending  out  false  bearings, 
etc.  .  .  .  But  we  are  getting  into  deep  water,  almost 
as  deep  as  that  into  which  the  XYZ  and  her  sisters 
sank.  .  .  . 

A  lasting  memory  of  all  this  Zeppelin  wireless 
was  that  of  a  visit  to  a  room  on  the  fourth  floor  of 
the  War  office  while  a  raid  was  in  progress. 

The  latest  bearings  taken  by  our  own  compass 
stations  on  the  XYZ  would  be  shot  down 
by  automatic  tube  from  a  station  on  the  roof. 
Casually,  cigarette  in  mouth,  an  officer  plotted 
them. 

"  Old  Mathy's  twenty  miles  south  of  the  Dogger 
Bank,"  he  would  say  and,  then,  as  casually,  go  on 
chatting  about  theatres  or  leave  or  anything 
topical. 

And  then — it  was  early  afternoon— one  wandered 
out  into  the  West  End  knowing  that  a  raid  was 
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to  begin  in  a  few  hours,  and  sauntered  along  well- 
known  streets  teeming  with  women  and  children, 
ignorant  of  it  all,  planning  outings  for  that  very 
evening,  submerged  in  darkness  and  composure 
...  a  strange  sensation  that,  an  effort  and  a  big 
one,  to  keep  silent.  .  .  . 

But  I  am  wandering  far  from  the  mud  of  Flanders 
and  communication  by  spies  across  the  line.  .  .  . 

One  of  the  prettiest  romances  of  the  war  hinges 
on  the  existence  of  a  wireless  station  on  Belgian 
territory  at  Baer-le-Duc.  Baer-le-Duc  is  a  little 
patch  of  Belgium  overlooked  at  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence of  1839  and  left,  surrounded  by  Holland. 
It  is  as  if  a  Scottish  town  had  been  left  in  England 
two  or  three  miles  south  of  the  Border.  Baer-le-Duc 
lies  on  the  railway  from  Tournhout  (Belgium)  to 
Tilburg  (Holland)  and  may  count,  in  all,  four 
hundred  inhabitants,  Belgians.  Directly  war  broke 
out,  its  value  became  obvious.  It  was  nothing 
else  than  a  strip  of  Allied  territory  in  the  rear  of 
the  German  armies,  but  unassailable  by  those 
armies  in  that  it  was  surrounded  by  neutral  Hol- 
land. Although  the  German  guards  posted  on  the 
Dutch  frontier  could  actually  look  down  the  main 
street  of  this  little  Belgian  village,  they  could  not 
touch  as  much  as  a  hair  on  the  head  of  any  one  of 
its  inhabitants.  And  the  Belgians  .profited  to  the 
full  by  the  fact.  They  made  of  Baer-le-Duc  a 
rallying  centre  for  escaping  French  and  British, 
and  they  allowed  the  latter  to  erect  a  wireless 
station  in  their  midst.  This  wireless  station  for  a 
long  time  transmitted  coded  information  daily  to 
the  Allies.  The  Germans  not  only  knew  the  station 
was  there  ;  they  could  actually  see  it.  They 
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placed  an  intercepting  station  on  the  frontier, 
opposite  to  it,  and  everything  the  Baer-le-Duc 
station  sent,  the  German  station  promptly  inter- 
cepted. But  it  was  always  in  code,  and  by  the  time 
the  Germans  had  solved  one  code  another  was 
already  in  use.  Certain  Allied  agents,  after  spying 
on  the  Germans  in  Belgium,  would  head  straight 
for  Baer-le-Duc  on  crossing  the  Dutch  frontier 
clandestinely,  and  there  get  such  information  as 
they  had  assembled  carefully  encoded  prior  to 
having  it  despatched  by  wireless.  But,  unfortun- 
ately, difficulties  soon  arose  in  connection  with  the 
working  of  the  station.  A  wireless  installation  of 
this  power  requires  large  quantities  of  petrol,  and 
after  a  time  the  Germans  formally  protested  to 
Holland  against  supplies  of  petrol  being  admitted 
into  Baer-le-Duc  as  it  was  being  used  there  for  a 
war-like  purpose.  The  Dutch  of  course  readily 
agreed  not  to  let  any  more  supplies  through,  and 
then  began  a  long-drawn-out  and  perilous  process 
of  petrol  smuggling  into  the  brave  little  Belgian 
"  island  "  village.  The  principal  smugglers  em- 
ployed were  fat  old  Dutch  and  Belgian  women  who 
would  hide  a  gallon  or  two  of  petrol  under  their 
skirts — a  tin  or  two  made  little  difference  to  their 
natural  contour — and  so  cross  into  Baer-le-Duc. 
A  greater  difficulty  was,  however,  to  follow.  The 
Germans  succeeded  in  corrupting  some  of  those 
employed  at  the  transmitting  station,  and  on 
several  occasions  false  information  was  wirelessed 
across  to  the  Allies  in  France.  This  was  the  worst 
thing  that  could  possibly  supervene,  and  one  fears 
that  in  the  closing  months  of  the  war  the  romantic 
wireless  of  Baer-le-Duc  was  of  little  practical  value, 
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since  its  contents  were  looked  upon  by  the  French 
and  British  General  Staffs  as  strongly  tainted.  But 
earlier  on,  it  nobly  served  its  purpose. 

If  the  wireless  war  on  land  was  studded  with 
fantasy,  the  profound  bearing  of  Marconi's  patent 
on  naval  operations  left  one,  at  times,  aghast. 

Army  and  Air  Force  both  had  to  bow  to  the  Navy 
in  regard  to  wireless  control  of  wave  lengths  and  in 
general  precautions  against  jamming,  etc.  The 
Admiralty  ruled  the  ether.  What  they  said  about 
the  use  of  wireless,  or  its  abuse,  had  to  be  heeded. 
For,  in  point  of  fact,  reading  and  locating  the 
enemy's  naval  wireless  was  one  of  the  stoutest 
rivets  in  Britain's  sure  shield.  Every  capital  ship, 
every  T.B.D.,  every  U-boat  of  the  High  Canal 
Fleet  had  its  alternative  wireless  call  signs  and  code, 
and  never  once  did  Capelle  or  Tirpitz  or  Scheer 
engage  on  an  operation,  however  insignificant, 
without  some  hint  of  it  coming  to  the  ears  of  our 
ever  listening  wireless  operators.  Hundreds  of 
ships  were  located  yearly,  and  thousands  of  code- 
groups  intercepted — all  to  be  classified  and  studied 
and  re-studied  day  after  day  as  each  fresh  wireless 
development  arose.  In  the  end  our  operators — the 
best  in  the  world — became  so  "  attuned  "  to  Ger- 
man naval  sending  that  by  their  own  technical 
proficiency  they  largely  neutralised  the  enemy's 
effort  to  retain  wireless  secrecy  by  constant 
interchange  of  call  signs  and  other  camouflage 
sending. 

Our  operators,  after  years  of  listening,  were  able 
to  recognise  the  principal  German  operators  by 
their  method  of  transmitting,  no  matter  what  call 
signs  they  used. 
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The  value  of  this  is  obvious.  Let  us  say  that  our 
operators  intercepted  the  call  "K.Q."  "K.Q." 
according  to  the  most  recent  deductions  was  the 
call  sign  of  the  Bayern. 

"  That's  not  the  Bayerris  operator  sending, 
proclaims  a  British  expert  operator,  "  I  know  his 
touch.  This  fellow  sending  is  the  Baden  operator." 

So  that  in  this  way  the  first  intimation  would  be 
given  that  the  Bayern  had  changed  call  signs  with 
the  Baden — &  change  of  profound  significance  in 
the  event  of  any  action  at  sea,  since,  if  our  fleet  went 
into  action  thinking  that  the  Bayern  was  where  she 
was  not,  was  located  at  such  and  such  a  point  and 
that  she  was  sending  such  and  such  messages,  and 
all  the  time  she  was  doing  nothing  of  the  kind, 
such  faulty  reckoning  spreading  as  likely  as  not  to 
the  whole  German  dispositions,  might  well  have  led 
to  our  undoing.  In  one  way  the  Germans  made 
things  simple  for  us  in  this  connection.  They 
employed  traffic  control  ships  in  a  fleet  action  and 
even  when  the  vessels  lay  at  anchor  in  the  Kiel 
canal.  This  meant  that  no  one  ship  might  suddenly 
start  "  speaking  "  another.  She  had  to  go  through 
her  traffic  ship,  or  exchange,  whose  operators 
forwarded  the  message,  or  held  it  up,  as  the 
wireless  control  officer  thought  fit.  This  system 
had  manifest  disadvantages  in  regard  to  giving 
away  information,  since  it  was  simple  to  con- 
centrate on  each  traffic  control  ship  and  take  down 
all  she  transmitted ;  it  further  gave  one  the  sub- 
groupings  of  the  German  fleet  round  each  traffic 
ship.  Thus,  one  would  know  by  constant  listening, 
that  the  Seydlitz,  Derfflinger  and  Moltke,  were 
attached  for  wireless  control  purposes,  to  the  Von 
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der  Tann,  an  item  of  knowledge  of  surpassing  value 
in  certain  circumstances. 

In  other  ways,  however,  the  thorough  Teuton 
scored  heavily  with  his  system  of  control,  notably 
at  Jutland,  where  his  wireless  served  as  an 
admirable  link  in  operations  whereas — well,  ours 
didn't ! 

It  is  even  possible  that  the  Jellicoe-Beatty 
misunderstanding  or  miscalculation  as  to  distance 
on  the  vital  evening  of  May  31st,  1916,  was  due  to 
the  Germans  successfully  "  taking  over  "  the  call 
sign,  note  and  wireless  code  of  H.M.S.  Lion  and 
sending  out  concocted  messages  to  Iron  Duke 
purporting  to  come  from  the  Commander  of  the 
British  Battle  Cruiser  squadron.  .  .  . 

Strange  things  have  happened  in  the  wireless  war 
at  sea. 

For  example,  it  is  related  that  Admiral  Beatty 
more  than  once  in  the  later  stages  of  the  sea  war 
pulled  his  opponent's  leg  badly  by  a  crafty  and 
imaginative  manipulation  of  his  wireless. 

Much  was  heard  at  one  time  of  "  the  phantom 
fleet  "—supposed  to  be  a  decoy  duplicate  of  the 
Grand  Fleet  sailing  the  seas  to  ensnare  Von  Tirpitz. 

It  is  possible  that  this  "  phantom  fleet  "  was 
none  other  than  a  collection  of  more  or  less  worth- 
less vessels,  on  each  of  which  had  been  installed  a 
wireless  sending  apparatus  similar  in  all  respects 
to  one  in  use  on  a  vessel  of  the  Battle  Cruiser 
squadron.  It  is  further  possible  that  Admiral 
Beatty  transferred  the  operators  from  the  latter 
squadron  on  to  the  dummy  squadron  in  order  that 
the  German  intercepting  operators  might  be  still 
further  deceived  into  believing  that  they  had  to  do 
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with  the  genuine  article  ;  that  our  naval  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  gave  each  vessel  of  the  dummy 
squadron  a  call  sign  from  the  real  squadron  and 
finally  served  out  a  nice  now  code.  .  .  . 

Suddenly,  one  night,  the  Germans  hear  "  K.Q." 
signalling  to  "  Z.D."  Hastily  they  consult  records, 
make  calculations  and  find  that  "K.Q."  is  the 
Lion  and  "  Z.D."  the  Tiger. 

Wireless  compasses  are  set  in  operation  from 
Tondern  and  Cuxhaven,  a  magnetic  intersection 
obtained  on  the  vessel  "K.Q."  at  that  moment 
transmitting,  and  the  position  of  the  latter  plotted 
in  the  North  Sea.  Meanwhile,  the  German  code 
experts  are  hard  at  work  decoding  what  "  K.Q." 
is  sending,  as  she  is  sending  it.  ...  In  a  very  short 
.time  in  fact,  the  German  Intelligence  is  probably 
able  to  report  to  Scheer  that  Beatty  in  the  Lion  is 
of!  the  Dogger  Bank  and  proposes  "rendezvous-ing  " 
with  the  Light  Cruiser  squadron  at  daybreak  one 
hundred  miles  N.N.E.  of  Heligoland. 

And  all  the  time  Beatty,  in  the  Lion,  is  lying 
snugly  in  harbour  at  Rosyth,  or  creeping  silently 
down  the  Norwegian  coast,  preparing  to  spring  from 
behind  on  the  German  force  sent  out  to  engage  his 
dummy  squadron  "  one  hundred  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Heligoland  "  ! 

A  fairy  tale  has  been  the  wireless  of  war,  a  ro- 
mance, each  step  in  which  broke  virgin  soil. 

By  means  of  a  foreign  invention,  which  had  it 
come  to  fruition  in  time,  would  have  put  a  term 
to  much  of  the  enemy's  brainy  efforts  at  wireless 
camouflage  and  deception,  the  sending  oscillations 
of  an  operator  were  photographed  on  their  recep- 
tion at  an  intercepting  station — the  resulting 
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negative  being  very  similar  to  a  finger-print 
photograph.  In  such  a  minute  affair  as  wireless 
sending,  every  operator's  touch  differs  by  leagues 
from  that  of  his  neighbour,  and  so  it  would  have 
been  possible  to  compile,  by  means  of  these 
photograph  records  of  human  transmitting  oscilla- 
tions, a  complete  record  of  all  the  German  wireless 
operators.  Thus  Hans  and  Fritz  would  have  been 
known  by  their  pecularities  of  oscillation  to  belong 
to  the  Hinderiburg,  and  every  time  their  oscillations 
were  "  intercepted  "  "  Intelligence  "  would  have 
known  that  the  Hindenburg  was  sending,  never 
mind  what  call  sign  changes  or  other  intricate 
camouflage  she  might  resort  to. 

Whether  wireless  will  ever  again  play  such  a  vital 
part  in  Naval  Intelligence  is  perhaps  open  to  doubt. 
For  one  thing  a  form  of  secret,  uninterceptible 
wireless  is  already  well  on  the  way,  so  that  all  in  a 
future  war,  should  be  silent  as  the  grave.  The 
dramatic  role  played  by  wireless  in  the  war  could 
be  considerably  enlarged  on  here  but  to  do  so,  would 
be  to  transgress  that  limitation  of  secrecy  imposed 
at  the  commencement  of  this  book.  One  more 
wireless  tale  and  then  silence. 

During  the  first  battle  of  Ypres,  when  the  British 
were  taking  up  a  new  line  from  day  to  day,  com- 
munication between  the  fighting  area  and  G.H.Q. 
behind  could  only  be  sustained  by  dispatch  riders 
and  by  wireless. 

Dispatch  riders  repeatedly  became  casualties 
while  bearing  their  messages,  sometimes  with  dire 
result  for  whole  units,  and  so,  one  vital  night,  when 
a  famous  General  desired  to  communicate  the 
latest  disposition  of  his  forces  to  Sir  John  French, 
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he  ordered  his  bulletin  to  be  transmitted  by  wire- 
less. 

The  wireless  officer  refused  to  send  the  message 
off. 

The  message  was  in  clear — no  code  or  cipher  pre- 
arrangement  had  been  made  in  the  flurry  of  events — 
and  it  gave  precise  details  of  the  whole  British 
order  of  battle.  The  Germans  would  certainly 
pick  it  up. 

"  Tell  that  young  man,"  said  the  General,  on 
being  informed  of  the  signal  officer's  attitude,  "  to 
begin  to  send  that  message  off  within  the  next 
five  minutes." 

The  signal  officer  now  had  to  comply,  and  details 
of  the  whole  British  situation  round  Menin  were 
put  "  into  the  air  "  for  the  benefit  of  friend  and 
foe  alike. 

And  then  a  remarkable  thing  transpired. 

The  Germans  intercepted  the  British  message 
right  enough,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  no 
commander  in  his  senses  could  be  guilty  of  sending 
such  information  in  clear  about  his  troops,  were 
it  the  truth,  decided  therefore  that  the  message 
was  a  hoax  and  made  fresh  dispositions  accordingly. 

"  I  knew  they'd  come  to  that  conclusion,"  later 
proclaimed  the  man  who  caused  the  message  to  be 
sent,  "  that's  why  I  insisted  on  the  message  going 
off." 

Well,  well,  given  that  our  General  was  then,  as 
always,  strictly  adhering  to  the  truth  ...  it  was 
rather  a  risk,  wasn't  it  ?  ... 

Looking  back  on  the  gradual  development  of 
espionage  close  up  behind  the  line,  one  hazards  the 
opinion  that  future  intercommunication  between 
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agents  in  the  field  and  their  headquarters  rests  with 
the  aeroplane  and  with  wireless — an  aeroplane 
mounted  with  a  silent  engine,  and  really  secret 
wireless.  That  these  two  developments  of  engineer- 
ing science  will  one  day  be  accomplished  facts 
admits  of  little  doubt. 

Then  it  will  be  possible  for  a  Staff  officer,  say 
at  Amiens,  to  instruct  an  agent :  "  go  to  Brussels 
and  report  every  midday  for  a  week  what  troops 
you  see  there."  The  agent  is  dropped  silently  in 
the  night,  strolls  round  Brussels  for  a  week,  and 
at  noon  every  day  duly  wirelesses  off  his  informa- 
tion. 

There  is  one  other  potential  development  in 
espionage  which  needs  to  be  borne  steadily  in 
mind. 

The  super-spy  system  is  built  up  patiently  in  the 
dull  decades  of  peace.  A  thorough  people  like  our 
late  enemies  are  quite  capable  of  getting  agents 
enlisted  now  in  the  British  and  Allied  armies,  and 
paying  them  year  after  year  steadily  for  doing 
nothing  .  .  .  till  the  next  war  should  break  out. 
The  soldier  traitor  was  not  wholly  unknown  in  this 
campaign  ;  in  any  future  "  man-in-the-street " 
war  such  as  this  has  been,  he  may  be  a  deadly- 
enough  peril.  As  an  instance  in  point,  in  March, 
1916,  one  of  the  first  Fokker  monoplanes  ever  built 
was  flown  down  into  the  British  lines  at  Merville 
by  a  German  N.C.O.  pilot  in  British  pay.  The 
Fokker  was  at  that  time  universally  dreaded,  and 
the  coup  was  worth  twenty  times  the  money — £50 
I  believe — actually  paid  over  to  the  renegade  pilot. 

There  were  other  strange  happenings  in  the  air. 

There  were  tales  of  Allied  officers  said  to  have 
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descended  in  the  German  lines,  visited  friends,  and 
then  flown  back  home  again  with  the  enemy's 
kind  permission.  One  does  not  wish  to  labour  this 
side  unduly,  but  it  is  manifestly  clear  that  no  spy 
is  better  placed  than  in  the  Flying  Corps  of  the 
country  he  is  spying  on.  What  is  simpler  than  for 
such  a  man,  flying  from  day  to  day  on  active  service, 
to  note  everything  going  on  around  him  and  then, 
while  on  patrol,  to  drop  his  information  at  a  given 
point  in  the  enemy's  lines  and  with  a  smoke  fuse 
attached  to  guide  those  searching  for  the  package 
below  ?  And  more  extravagant  things  could 
happen,  in  espionage,  than  that  a  soldier  spy  in 
enemy  pay,  a  gunner,  should  secrete  information 
in  a  special  "  dud  "  shell  before  dispatching  it, 
perhaps  a  distance  of  ten  or  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  enemy's  territory. 

I  have  dealt  in  the  foregoing  with  espionage 
inter-communication  close  up  behind  the  lines. 

Very  different  circumstances  attended  inter- 
communication between  spies  working  far  away 
from  the  battle  line,  in  the  big  cities  and  ports  of 
England,  in  neutral  and  belligerent  lands,  and  on 
the  high  seas.  Dogs  and  windmills  and  pigeons 
were  replaced,  now,  by  invisible  inks  and  news- 
paper codes  and  other  strange  tricks  of  the  trade. 

In  popular  theory  a  spy,  of  course,  had  things  all 
his  own  way.  In  fur  coat  and  high-powered  car,  he 
just  motored  down  to  some  secluded  spot  on  the 
coast  and  there  lamp-morsed  out  to  sea  a  resumi 
of  the  latest  gossip  he  had  heard  that  very  evening 
at  the  Carlton.  Or  else,  there  arose  the  terrifying 
bogey  of  an  old  gentleman  of  Teuton  ancestry, 
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seated  in  dressing  gown,  skull-cap,  and  bedroom 
slippers,  flashing  signals — heaven  knows  what— 
up  the  chimney  of  his  house  to  a  Zeppelin  poised 
overhead.  Or  else  there  was  the  letter  found  on 
the  prisoner  on  arrest,  and  positively  dripping 
with  invisible  ink  ...  or  again,  the  wondrous 
siren,  a  guest  on  board  H.M.S.  Bimbo,  rushing  into 
the  captain's  cabin,  seizing  the  "  irreplaceable  " 
code  book  and  dropping  it  overboard  to  her  lover, 
Fritz  Von  Bosch,  comfortably  supported  below  on 
swimming  wings.  One  recalls  too  the  secret  wire- 
less in  the  church  tower  which  was  worked  by 
someone  playing  the  organ  below,  and  the  man- 
killing  widow,  with  pigeons  artistically  concealed 
in  her  corsage,  and  cooing  with  keenness  to  be 
released  !  .  .  . 

Verily,  the  spies  had  it  all  their  own  way. 

In  point  of  fact,  "  communications  "  were  much 
less  spectacular. 

Take  one  of  the  most  dangerous  spies  ever  caught 
in  Italy.  The  agent  in  question,  a  commercial 
traveller  representing  a  Milan  business  house, 
journeyed  continuously  between  Milan  and  Taranto, 
the  naval  base  at  the  toe  of  Italy.  Arrived  at  the 
latter  place,  and  thoroughly  camouflaged  as  an 
honest  business  man  bent  on  his  own  work,  this 
spy  in  the  pay  of  Austria  would  go  and  sit  in  a 
little  back  street  cafe  and  there  drink  vermouth  or 
malaga  with  friends  of  his  employed  in  the  docks. 
These  men  (by  word  of  mouth)  conveyed  the  latest 
they  had  learnt  to  the  commercial  traveller,  who 
would  then  proceed  back  to  Milan,  always  unsus- 
pected, and  convey  the  information  thus  gained, 
still  by  word  of  mouth,  to  a  Swiss  whose  business 
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took  him  frequently  from  Berne  to  Milan,  and 
vice  versa.  Once  arrived  back  in  neutral  Switzer- 
land from  such  a  trip,  our  Swiss  would  at  last 
commit  the  Taranto  information  to  writing  and 
hand  it  over  to  one  of  a  dozen  "  receiving  agents  " 
retained  by  Germany  in  Switzerland  throughout 
the  war.  Within  a  day  or  two  the  full  report  lay 
on  the  tables  of  the  Naval  General  Staff  at  Cuxhaven 
or  Pola.  That  is  the  prosaic,  utterly  unspectacular 
way  in  which  this  successful  agent  worked  for 
many  months.  Such  agents  of  transmission  were 
exceedingly  hard  to  apprehend  and  practically 
impossible  to  convict.  The  system  generally 
followed  in  tracking  down  these  "  honest  business 
men  "  was  to  watch  their  expenditure  or  banking 
in  relation  to  their  known  salaries,  and  to  note 
whom  they  consorted  with  on  their  journeyings. 
Should  such  enquiries  give  rise  to  suspicion  then 
the  delinquent  would  be  refused  a  permit  to  travel 
next  time  he  applied  for  one.  Little  else  could  be 
done  in  the  absence  of  proof  positive  of  complicity 
with  the  enemy.  Thousands  of  people  must  have 
been  in  this  way  prohibited  from  travelling,  merely 
on  suspicion,  though  perhaps  only  ten  of  those 
thousands  were  enemy  agents. 

Almost  as  difficult  to  track  down  was  the  man 
who  wrote  perfectly  harmless  looking  business 
letters  to  a  neutral  country,  each  word  and  sen- 
tence and  the  manner  of  turning  a  phrase  conveying 
a  specific  meaning  to  those  there  to  decode  it  at 
the  other  end. 

Then  there  was  the  possibility  of  a  war  corres- 
pondent acting  as  an  agent  of  transmission  to  the 
opposing  army. 
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It  would  be  no  difficult  matter  for  a  war  corres- 
pondent, were  he  an  agent,  to  communicate  intelli- 
gence to  the  other  side  by  employing  certain  sen- 
tences and  words  in  his  cabled  despatches.  Thus, 
the  phrase,  "  The  Russians  fought  splendidly," 
might  easily  be  the  code  for  "  The  Russians  are 
running  out  of  heavy  ammunition."  This  method 
of  communication  had  the  added  merit  of  being 
immediate  and  authenticated. 

A  typical  example  of  the  "  innocent  letter " 
form  of  communication  was  unearthed  in  connec- 
tion with  two  German  women,  a  mother  and 
daughter,  living  at  Hampstead.  These  two  women, 
who  were  sentenced  to  long  terms  of  imprisonment, 
would  report  on  the  results  of  each  Zeppelin  raid 
by  indulging  in  enthusiastic  accounts  of  bird  life 
locally.  Eventually  the  censorship  authorities 
came  to  the  legitimate  conclusion  that  bird  life 
at  Hampstead  could  hardly  be  of  absorbing  interest 
to  people  living  in  Holland,  whither  the  letters 
were  addressed,  and  a  comparison  of  the  letters 
with  subsequent  raids  led  to  this  perfectly  legiti- 
mate conclusion  crystallising  into  suspicion  and 
later,  into  certainty,  that  the  women  were 
spies. 

In  this  respect,  many  people  wonder  what  assist- 
ance a  precise  knowledge  of  where  his  bombs  drop 
can  be  to  an  aerial  enemy.  This  after-knowledge  is 
of  the  same  assistance  to  him  as  an  observer 
"  spotting "  artillery  fire,  is  to  a  battery.  It 
corrects  him  and  directs  his  future  bombing 
accordingly. 

"  At  10.12  p.m.  a  bomb  dropped  on  the  Lyceum 
Theatre,"  reports  the  German  spy. 
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The  airship  commander  turns  to  the  chart  of  his 
progress  over  London  on  that  particular  raid  and 
upon  which  the  time  each  bomb  was  released  is 
duly  marked  in. 

"At  10.12.  I  thought  I  was  over  St.  Paul's," 
he  says,  "  it  seems  I  was  half  a  mile  further  west." 
Which  error  would  be  duly  noted  for  the  next  raid. 

The  submarine  was  a  distinctly  valuable  asset  to 
the  enemy's  secret  service,  both  for  landing  spies 
in  England,  and  even  in  France,  and  for  collecting 
reports  from  agents  resident  in  the  big  ports  like 
Cherbourg  and  Liverpool.  It  is  doubtful  if  lamp 
signalling  from  the  shore  out  to  sea  was  practiced 
to  any  great  extent.  However,  in  the  case  of  a 
certain  lighthouse  keeper,  it  was  indicated  that  the 
man,  who  lived  in  the  lighthouse  with  his  wife, 
habitually  supplied  oil  to  German  submarines  and 
also  reported  to  the  enemy  the  vessels  he  had 
seen  passing  that  day,  their  names,  size  and  speed. 
To  entrap  him,  the  obvious  was  done.  Once  sus- 
picion had  been  aroused,  a  watch  was  kept  and 
the  precise  nature  of  the  signalling  from  the  light- 
house carefully  noted  down — especially  the  signal 
stating  that  oil  was  ready  to  hand  if  the  U-boat 
would  land  a  party  for  it.  And  then,  one  night, 
a  party  of  marines  stood  by  on  shore  and 
when  the  oil  signal  was  duly  sent  out,  quietly 
took  the  Germans  "  in  charge  "  as  they  landed  on 
the  beach.  This  case,  however,  was  an  exception. 

The  course  usually  followed  by  spies  wishing  to 
communicate  with  submarines  was  simple  enough. 
The  information  wanted  by  a  U-boat  commander 
concerned  the  date,  time  and  nature  of  sailings 
from  such  ports  as  Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  so  that 
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he  could  lie  outside  and  torpedo  the  ships  as  they 
passed.  In  a  big  seaport  town  there  is  always  a 
large  foreign  colony,  Danes,  Spaniards  and  the 
rest,  connected  with  shipping  firms  and  business 
houses,  and  it  was  from  this  foreign  colony  that  the 
Germans  recruited  their  agents  for  U-boat  espionage 
work.  Such  an  agent,  living  continuously  in  dock- 
land, would  assemble  his  information  and  then 
bicycle  out  to  one  of  several  rendezvous  points  on 
the  coast  and  there  hand  over  his  report  to  a 
collapsible  boat  party  from  the  U-boat.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  this  system  was  practiced  suc- 
cessfully and  that  the  knowledge  the  Germans  thus 
obtained  of  British  shipping  sailings  contributed  to 
the  serious  sinkings  that  ensued.  Losses,  however, 
fell  away  towards  the  end  thanks  to  the  inception 
at  all  British  ports  of  a  "  false  report  "  system  such 
as  I  have  outlined  in  a  preceding  chapter  and  as  the 
result  of  which,  no  one  save  those  very  much  "  in 
the  know  "  knew  exactly  which  ships  were  sailing, 
and  when. 

As  a  method  of  passing  on  information,  neutral 
courier  bags  being  borne  by  special  messenger  from 
London  .to  Holland  and  Scandinavia  were  looked 
upon  with  longing  eyes  by  enemy  agents.  These 
bags  would  be  sealed  up  at  an  Embassy  or  a  Lega- 
tion in  London  and  then  committed  to  the  care  of 
a  courier  who  would  hand  them  over,  unopened 
and  untouched,  at  the  Hague,  or  at  Stockholm  or 
Berne.  The  belligerent  powers  had  no  right  of 
examination  of  the  contents  of  these  bags  ;  implicit 
trust  had  to  be  placed  in  the  integrity  of  the 
neutral  Embassy  staffs  dispatching  them.  It  is 
said  that  when  the  risks  attaching  to  this  system 
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became  too  glaring  to  be  further  ignored,  each 
neutral  ambassador  or  minister  was  invited  to 
arrange  that  no  private  letter  or  document  of  any 
kind  should  henceforward  be  enclosed  in  an 
official  bag.  The  efficacy  of  this  "  invitation  "  was 
emphasised  by  the  arrest,  quite  late  in  the  war,  of 
a  pretty  Scandinavian  girl  who  had  for  some 
considerable  time  made  use  of  an  official  bag, 
passing  to  and  from  a  neutral  country,  for  purposes 
of  espionage.  This  young  lady,  who  is  now  under- 
going a  sentence  of  penal  servitude  for  life,  was  one 
of  those  rarities — a  character  of  stereotyped 
"  SP7 "  melodrama  emerging  in  real  life.  She 
collected  her  own  information  in  her  own  way, 
and  she  arranged  for  its  transmission  to  the  proper 
quarter.  Nobody  helped  her ;  it  is  not  believed 
that  anybody  ever  paid  her.  She  came  over  to 
England  to  learn  English  and  to  stay  with  friends. 
That  was  in  1916.  Besides  good  looks — "  a  fair, 
sparkling,  slip  of  a  girl  " — she  could  amuse  and 
interest  and  dance  and  play  the  piano,  and  people, 
quite  nice  people,  sought  her  company.  The  story 
runs  on  accepted  lines.  Flirtations  were  the  order 
of  the  day  ;  occasional  war-time  romances  with 
officers  home  on  leave,  and  with  others  liable  to  be 
of  service  to  her,  were  not  ruled  out.  The  Scan- 
dinavian girl  learnt  a  lot  in  her  quite  smart,  if 
not  ultra-fashionable  circle,  and,  still  radiating  her 
seductive  charm,  obtained  permission  to  corre- 
spond with  friends  at  home  via  a  neutral  courier 
bag, 

"  It  is  so  much  quicker  and  more  dependable." 

Her  career  was  terminated,  but  only  after  many 

months,   by  information  being  laid  at  Scotland 
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Yard  by  someone  who  happened  to  know  the 
contents  of  each  official  bag  dispatched  from  the 
Legation  in  question. 

Another  system  of  communication  relied  on  by 
spies,  probably  far  more  than  the  authorities  ever 
suspected,  was  that  of  women  giving  letters  to 
officers  returning  to  the  front,  for  posting  in  a 
country  other  than  that  in  which  the  spy  was  her- 
self resident  at  the  time.  This  had  obvious  advan- 
tages. Let  us  suppose  a  woman  in  London,  not 
necessarily  herself  an  agent,  but  in  touch  with  a 
resident  London  spy  and  anxious  to  serve  enemy 
interests,  asks  an  officer  returning  to  France  to  take 
a  letter  with  him  and  post  it  "at  Boulogne,  or 
Amiens,  or  Paris,  or  anywhere."  The  letter  bears  a 
Paris  address.  The  officer  agrees  and  posts  the 
letter  in  Paris.  And  so,  bearing  the  local  postmark, 
and  being  so  innocent  in  character,  the  chances 
are  a  hundred  to  one  against  its  being  suspected  by 
the  Paris  censorship.  It  is  duly  received  by  the 
addressee,  a  resident  enemy  agent  in  Paris,  who 
proceeds  to  decode  it  and  forward  the  contents, 
after  one  of  his  own  particular  systems,  through  to 
Switzerland.  The  woman  in  London  has  done 
nothing  else  than  defeat  the  British  censorship. 
Had  that  letter  been  posted  in  London  it  would 
probably  have  been  photographed,  filed  and  tested 
for  invisible  ink. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  that  officers  and  men  were 
never  sufficiently  warned  against  taking  letters 
abroad  in  the  manner  described.  Nor  did  officers 
stop  short  at  carrying  correspondence  for  ladies  of 
whose  integrity,  to  say  the  least,  they  could  hardly 
be  guarantors. 
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On  one  occasion,  an  affectionate  British  officer 
motored  a  German- American  actress  the  whole  way 
from  Italy  to  Paris  "  just  for  a  spree."  At  the 
frontier  there  were  apparently  no  questions  asked, 
miladi  probably  being  thoroughly  well  wrapped  up 
in  a  British  warm.  Only  in  Paris  was  it  pointed  out 
to  the  gentleman  at  the  wheel  that  his  fair  com- 
panion had  long  been  a  suspect  both  in  London  and 
in  Paris,  and  that  the  French  had  only  been  too 
pleased  to  pass  her  on,  at  her  request,  to  Italy, 
but  that  they  had  resolutely  opposed  her  efforts  to 
get  back  into  France  and  that  the  railway  authori- 
ties had  been  specially  warned  to  stop  her  retreading 
French  soil.  Hence  the  lady's  innocent  suggestion 
to  her  admirer  that  they  should  make  a  motor-car 
run  of  it  right  through  from  Italy  to  Paris.  .  .  . 

To  descend  from  pretty  ladies  to  lascar  seamen. 

To  make  England  spy-proof,  we  should  have  had 
to  examine  every  seaman  arriving  from  a  neutral 
port,  from  the  lining  of  his  cap  to  the  soles  of  his 
boots ;  especially  the  latter,  a  favourite  place  for 
concealing  information.  When  one  considers  the 
thousands  of  lascars  alone  who  put  into  port,  the 
hopelessness  of  the  project  becomes  clear.  A 
vessel  would  be  getting  up  steam,  say  at  Hull, 
bound  for  Gothenburg.  Customs  officials  and  dock 
detectives  would  complete  an  exhaustive  examina- 
tion. Meanwhile  the  crew  idled  about.  Presently 
one  of  their  number  sidled  away  behind  some 
barrels  or  bales.  There  he  would  be  handed  an 
envelope  ...  in  half  an  hour  the  ship  had  sailed. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  the  more  trustworthy  and 
intelligent  of  a  neutral  ship's  crew,  such  as  the 
officers,  stewards,  etc.,  were  sometimes  employed  to 
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give  verbal  instructions  to  German  spies  in  the 
big  Allied  ports  and  even  to  pay  out  money  to  such 
agents  on  behalf  of  those  employing  them.  The 
peril  of  the  seaman,  as  an  agent  of  transmission,  will 
always  remain.  It  can  only  be  lessened  by  good 
work  ashore  such  as  the  arrest  of  consul  Alders 
and  the  German  pastor  at  Sunderland,  and,  if 
necessary,  by  confining  all  neutral  ship's  crews 
to  their  vessels  during  their  sojourn  in  port  and 
by  preventing  unauthorised  persons  gaining  contact 
with  them — a  big  proposition. 

Special  Intelligence  officers  were  detailed  for 
duty  at  the  various  ports  to  control  all  incoming 
and  outgoing  merchantmen  traffic.  An  officer, 
for  example,  would  be  located  at  Cardiff  mainly  to 
control  the  Spanish  traffic  with  Bilbao  ;  another 
would  be  detailed  to  Newcastle  there  to  check  all 
Scandinavian  sailings  and  arrivals.  These  officers, 
required,  besides  linguistic  ability,  a  nimble  and 
tenacious  mind  so  that  in  the  cross-examination  of 
suspects  which  formed  most  of  their  work  they 
might  pounce  on  any  rash  statement  or  weak 
explanation.  They  also  required  to  be  past- 
masters  in  the  art  of  bluffing.  Thus,  by  bluff 
alone,  a  Spaniard  was  once  made  to  confess  that 
he  had  been  given  17,000  pesetas  to  come  over 
and  spy  in  England. 

How  two  German  naval  officers  circumvented  the 
British  contre-espionage  network  by  posing  as 
cigar  merchants,  throws  another  ray  of  light  on 
spying  in  war-time. 

These  gentlemen  used  an  illustrated  catalogue 
of  cigars  for  their  code,  the  five  types  of  cigar 
shown — very  large  (battleship),  large  (battle  cruiser), 
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medium  (cruiser  and  light  cruiser),  small  (des- 
troyer and  torpedo  boat),  very  small  (submarine). 
The  two  spies  separated  and  paid  rounds  of  visits 
to  the  principal  ports  communicating  as  follows 
with  their  firm  in  Holland  : — 

Harwich  :  Please  send  twelve  hundred  No.  2 
Havanas,  six  hundred  No.  3  ditto,  and  two 
thousand  half  Coronas, 

meaning  : 

There  are  now  in  harbour  here  twelve  battle 
cruisers,  six  cruisers  and  light  cruisers,  and 
twenty  submarines. 

The  two  Germans  owed  their  conviction  and 
subsequent  execution  in  some  measure  to  their  own 
carelessness.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  have 
made  out  a  full  case  against  them  but  that  each 
told  different  tales  when  separately  examined  on 
arrest. 

A  system  of  secret  communication  which 
flourished  at  the  outset  of  hostilities,  and  indeed 
well  on  into  the  war,  concerned  the  insertion  of 
advertisements  in  newspapers  (as  in  the  Muller 
case).  The  "  agony  "  column  of  The  Times  had 
always  to  be  closely  scrutinised  lest  some  seemingly 
harmless  personal  announcement  should  conceal 
a  code.  In  one  instance,  an  advertisement  in  The 
Times  relative  to  the  sale  of  a  dog  was  found  to 
conceal  the  information  that  a  British  Division 
was  moving  from  Salonica  to  Egypt.  A  special 
branch  of  the  censorship  did  nothing  else  but  check 
all  advertisements  inserted  in  home  and  foreign 
newspapers. 
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A  woman,  who  was  afterwards  shot  at  Toulon, 
was  caught  by  a  fairly  obvious  newspaper  ruse. 
In  many  of  the  lighter  Paris  newspapers,  such  as 
the  Vie  Parisienne,  appeared  during  the  war 
a  page  of  very  personal  requests  by  both  officers 
and  men,  for  marmines  or  godmothers.  Objects : 
an  exchange  of  correspondence  ;  later,  a  meeting 
between  the  godmothered  one  and  his  benefactress. 

A  poilu's  main  object  in  linking  up  thus  with  an 
unknown  and  possibly  unattractive  woman,  was 
the  strictly  business  one  of  getting  his  marraine  to 
send  him  gifts  of  food  and  even  of  money.  Clearly 
here  was  a  chance  for  the  woman  spy  to  step  in. 
By  freely  answering  these  "  agonies  "  coming  from 
the  trenches,  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  sundry 
locations  of  units  on  the  field,  and  later,  in  personal 
contact,  to  "  pump  "  godchildren  for  details  of 
their  life  at  the  front.  The  French  contre-espion- 
agc,  not  usually  slow  in  tumbling  to  espionage 
possibilities,  did  not  prohibit  marraine  announce- 
ments until  1917.  Possibly,  before  that,  they  were 
trying  hard  to  entrap  women  spies  and  so  allowed 
the  advertisements  to  continue.  They  trapped  one 
such,  the  lady  of  Toulon,  by  the  simple  stratagem 
of  instructing  one  of  their  agents  to  pose  as  a 
poilu  and  advertise  for,  and  correspond  with,  and 
afterwards  meet,  this  particular  would-be  marraine. 
Under  the  skilled  scrutiny  of  her  godchild,  and 
quite  off  her  guard,  the  woman  soon  emerged  in 
her  true  colours. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  possibilities  of 
wireless  telegraphy  and  pigeons  as  mediums  of 
espionage  inter-communication  across  the  lines. 
If  pigeons  and  wireless  were  impracticable  over 
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short  distances,  one  may  safely  set  them  aside  as 
doubly  so  in  the  case  of  communication  over  the 
wider  areas.  Precautions  taken  against  such  a 
leakage  were  thorough,  and  were  the  same  in  most 
of  the  countries  at  war,  viz.  registration  of  courier 
and  homing  pigeons ;  civilian  wireless  illegal. 
Similarly,  the  restrictions  on  cables  were  such, 
after  a  very  short  while,  that  spies  avoided  using 
them  as  they  would  have  avoided  the  plague. 

Some  strange  devices  were  resorted  to  in  Belgium 
to  defeat  the  German  contre-espionage  authorities 
for  ever  searching  civilians  lest  they  should 
be  bearers  of  information  towards  the  Dutch 
frontier. 

Not  so  long  ago  the  writer  stood  amid  the  ruins 
of  the  great  Ougree  Marihaye  steel  works  of  Liege. 
My  guide,  the  works  manager,  explained  that  he  had 
spent  two  years  in  a  German  prison  on  suspicion  of 
having  been  a  spy. 

"  And  were  you  ?  " 

The  manager  looked  up  at  me  a  moment  then 
answered  :  "  Eh  bien !  perhaps  they  weren't 
so  far  out  in  their  suspicions,  those  boches  !  For 
two  years  I  reported  everything  that  happened  in 
Liege  to  the  Belgian  military  headquarters  at 
Havre.  I  used  to  conceal  my  reports,  between  here 
and  the  Dutch  frontier,  by  placing  them  round  the 
exhaust  pipe  of  my  motor  and  then  covering  them 
over  with  a  winding  of  felt." 

Belgian  spies  concealed  their  reports  in  bread  and 
other  articles  of  food  ;  they  even,  in  an  emergency, 
swallowed  incriminating  pieces  of  paper.  The 
nature  of  the  German  frontier  search  of  each 
individual,  man,  woman  and  child,  made  it 
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practically  impossible  to  conceal  documents  on  the 
person.  That  the  heavy  Teuton  was,  however, 
systematically  hoodwinked  goes  without  saying. 

Quite  the  most  interesting  spy  exhibit  one 
remembers  having  seen  is  a  copy  of  the  Etoile  Beige, 
dated  the  'end  of  August,  1914,  and  now  in  the 
War  Office  museum.  It  is  all  covered  in  grease 
as  if  butter  had  been  rolled  in  it,  and  the  whole 
centre  of  it  is  burned  away.  It  arrived  wrapped 
round  a  pair  of  boots  carried  by  a  Belgian  refugee 
into  England  in  the  first  weeks  of  the  war.  Written 
in  invisible  lemon-formalin  ink  across  all  its  grease, 
and  carefully  leaving  off  where  the  burned  hole 
began  and  continuing  where  it  ended,  is  a  complete 
record  of  all  the  German  troop  trains,  with  comple- 
ment, that  passed  through  Liege  up  to  August  22nd, 
1914.  Its  heroic  compiler  had  lain  day  after  day 
hidden  in  a  culvert  by  the  side  of  the  line,  noting 
his  observations.  His  information,  conveyed 
directly  to  General  French,  then  retreating  from 
Mons,  was  of  the  highest  possible  value. 

Another  striking  exhibit  consists  of  a  photo- 
graphic enlargement  of  a  map  of  Amsterdam.  Its 
original,  the  size  of  a  postcard,  was  sent  through 
the  post  in  a  letter.  Almost  indecipherable,  along 
the  tramway  routes  marked  on  the  map  are  rows 
of  Morse  dots  and  dashes.  These  when  brought  out 
in  the  photograph  revealed  a  coded  message  which 
gave  the  identity  of  a  dangerous  spy  and  enabled 
the  authorities  to  lay  their  hands  upon  him. 

The  Germans  were  very  fond  of  using  invisible 
ink.  Many  of  their  spies  caught  in  England,  such  as 
the  suicide  Kupferle,  and  Ernst  and  "  Eva,"  were 
entrapped  by  the  vigilance  of  our  chemical  experts, 
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while  it  is  likely  that  many  more  enemy  agents  who, 
escaping  detection,  are  still  with  us  to-day  their 
mission  temporarily  o'er,  had  the  excellence  of  the 
German  invisible  ink  industry  to  thank  for  their 
good  luck,  rather  than  their  own  cunning. 

One  must  bow  in  admiration  before  the  method 
adopted  by  the  Germans  in  introducing  new  brands 
of  invisible  ink  into  England  for  the  use  of  their 
agents.  Over  in  Germany,  at  the  Intelligence 
chemical  laboratory,  they  would  soak  odd  garments, 
such  as  vests  and  pants,  in  certain  mixtures.  The 
garments  thus  treated  would  then  be  innocently 
conveyed  over  to  England  in  the  valise  of  a  neutral 
business  man  travelling  freely  across  the  North 
Sea.  In  England,  the  vests  and  pants  would  be 
handed  over  to  a  resident  agent  who,  by  a  simple 
chemical  process,  would  extract  from  them  the 
newest  and  latest  brand  of  German  invisible  ink. 
The  British  authorities  actually  detected  this  ruse 
by  testing  a  pair  of  old  socks,  taken  off  a  suspect. 
They  were  found  to  contain  the  necessary  ingredient 
for  an,  as  then,  unknown  new  ink.  After  that  the 
danger  became  so  pronounced  that  a  special  analyti- 
cal laboratory  had  to  be  established  in  London  for 
testing  the  clothes  and  intimate  belongings  of  all 
suspects  arriving  from  the  continent. 


CHAPTER  V 

UNDER  EASTERN  EYES 


the  Mediterranean,  one  entered  a 
new  realm  of  espionage,  a  world,  it  is  true, 
full  of  Eastern  patience  and  cunning  and  subter- 
fuge, but  nevertheless  a  world,  one  felt,  in  which 
the  spy  no  longer  emerged  bogey-like  as  in  the 
West. 

Espionage  that  mattered,  in  the  East,  was  pri- 
marily the  preserve  of  a  few  resourceful  officers, 
Turkish,  German,  British,  who  masqueraded  behind 
the  lines  of  their  opponents  and  wandered  about 
collecting  information.  Next  in  the  list  of  honour 
—  dishonour  ?  —  came  the  Bedouin,  employed  as  a 
carrying  agent,  bearing  reports  and  documents  con- 
cealed away  in  the  flowing  folds  of  his  abbas,  and 
free  to  roam  at  will  into  the  desert.  As  we  retained 
Bedouins  freely  as  agents,  and  sent  them  round  and 
even  through  the  Turkish  lines  at  Gaza  and  Jeru- 
salem, it  is  only  sane  to  suppose  that  the  enemy 
did  likewise.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 
Palestine  the  opposing  forces  were  not  locked 
together  in  one  continuous  trench  line  as  in  France. 
In  Palestine  the  trenches  ran  parallel  to  one 
another,  running  inland  from  the  coast  for  perhaps 
fifty  miles.  After  that  they  tailed  off  into  the  desert, 
both  British  and  Turkish  flanks  ending  "  in  the 
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air."  It  was  therefore  a  simple  affair  for  an  Arab 
agent  to  pass  round  the  desert  flank  and  so  gain 
the  rear  of  the  Turkish  or  British  lines  as  the  case 
might  be. 

A  Bedouin  agent  would  be  instructed  to  proceed 
round  the  flank  of  the  Turkish  position  and  to 
visit  Ramleh,  where  the  German  flying  squadron 
was  located  ;  Jerusalem,  then  headquarters  ;  Lydd, 
an  important  rail  junction  ;  and  Damascus,  the 
hub  and  radiating  centre  of  the  whole  Turko- 
German  effort.  At  these  places  he  would  receive 
written  reports  from  resident  agents — for  instance, 
the  Ramleh  resident  agent  would  report  on  the 
German  Flying  Corps  ;  the  Lydd  resident  agent,  a 
railway  official,  on  the  amount  of  troops,  stores  and 
ammunition  that  had  latterly  passed  through  his 
runction. 

The  British  in  Palestine  hardly  lacked  resident 
agents  behind  the  Turkish  lines.  Syrian,  Armenian, 
and  Greek  merchants,  hating  Ottoman  domination 
but  also  actuated  by  Levantine  greed,  were  not 
slow  in  offering  their  services.  Of  the  heroic  breed 
was  a  fair-haired  young  Jew  of  nineteen  named 
Aaronson,  whose  father's  house  at  Joppa  was  long 
the  billet  of  a  senior  German  staff  officer.  Young 
Aaronson  systematically  passed  information  over 
to  the  British,  even  down  to  reporting  what  the 
German  staff  officer  said  at  table.  Later,  he  de- 
veloped into  possibly  the  most  valuable  civilian 
agent  we  had  in  Palestine.  Spurred  on  to  hatred 
of  the  Turk  by  the  long-standing  sufferings  of  his 
family,  Aaronson  placed  himself  at  the  disposal  of 
the  British  at  the  close  of  1917  during  the  opera- 
tions culminating  in  the  capture  of  Jerusalem.  As 
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time  went  on  he  grew  in  daring,  and  used  to  make 
frequent  excursions  behind  the  Turkish  lines,  re- 
turning with  information  seldom  found  to  be  in- 
accurate. For  these  excursions  he  used  a  small 
boat  in  which  he  would  quit  the  British  lines,  row 
out  to  sea  and  round  the  flank  of  the  opposing 
trenches  resting  on  the  coast,  and  land  some 
twenty  miles  further  north  behind  the  Turkish 
position. 

His  first  visit  on  such  occasions  would  always  be 
to  his  sister  at  Joppa.  The  girl,  also  burning  with 
hatred  for  the  Turk,  acted  as  a  "  letter-box," 
collecting  reports  from  satellite  agents  and  handing 
everything  over  to  her  brother,  who  would  then 
return  and  report  at  British  G.H.Q.  at  Lydd. 
Young  Aaronson  made  several  trips  backwards 
and  forwards  before  the  Germans  became  sus- 
picious. 

What  then  transpired  must  be  as  terrible  an 
affair  as  even  the  late  war  produced. 

The  Turks  arrested  the  young  Aaronson  girl, 
incarcerated  her  in  a  filthy  prison,  and  proceeded 
to  put  her  through  the  "  third  degree." 

The  girl  absolutely  refused  to  say  a  word  that 
might  incriminate  her  brother  or  others.  Threats, 
semi-starvation,  submitting  their  prisoner  to  gross 
indignities — all  availed  the  Turk  nothing.  So  one 
day  they  pulled  out  one  of  the  girl's  finger-nails. 
The  next  day  another ;  the  next  day  another. 
The  young  girl,  suffering  terrible  pain,  still  refused 
absolutely  to  say  a  word.  At  last  all  her  finger- 
nails had  gone.  Then  she  was  killed. 

Young  Aaronson  heard  the  news  on  his  next 
journey  behind  the  Turkish  lines  and  came  back 
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and  reported  the  tidings  to  G.H.Q.  After  that  there 
was  no  holding  him.  When  the  Turkish  line 
crumbled  in  the  last  offensive  in  September,  1918, 
it  was  Aaronson  who  first  entered  Jaffa,  landing 
there  by  boat  with  a  machine-gun  and  several 
companions,  and  slaying  every  Turk  he  could  see, 
wounded,  prisoner,  or  fleeing. 

Aaronson  was  subsequently  incorporated  in  the 
British  Syrian  Government,  as  a  keen  Zionist,  and 
may  well  make  his  dynamic  presence  even  more 
felt  in  the  future. 

In  Palestine  we  even  drew  our  agents  from  the 
Turkish  Army. 

There  would  always  be  a  trickling  stream  of 
deserters  over  to  our  lines  and  many  of  those,  both 
officers  and  men,  were  willing  to  transfer  their 
allegiance  and  serve  in  the  British  Army.  I  made 
the  acquaintance  of  one  such  chameleon  before 
Gaza  in  September,  1917. 

One  morning  at  breakfast-time  I  found  the  mess 
tent  unoccupied  save  for  a  swarthy  little  man  in 
khaki,  with  upturned  moustache  and  recalling  in 
general  appearance  Enver  Bey.  He  rose  and 
bowed  as  I  entered.  I  noticed  he  wore  a  major's 
crown  and  not  being  used  to  receiving  compli- 
ments at  breakfast  from  senior  officers,  I  was 
intrigued.  Then  he  spoke  about  the  weather  in 
broken  English  and  I  decided  he  must  be  one  of 
Colonel  Lawrence's  "  stunts."  He  wasn't.  He 
was  even  a  more  remarkable  freak  than  that,  and 
he  told  his  tale  unblushingly  as  I  sipped  my  tea. 
Forty-eight  hours  before  he  had  been  a  major  in  the 
Turkish  army,  in  command  of  a  battalion  holding 
part  of  the  ruins  of  Gaza.  An  Armenian,  full  of 
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hatred  for  the  Turks,  he  had  decided  to  desert 
with  one  of  his  subalterns.  He  now  announced  it 
to  be  his  intention  to  "  propagand  "  the  whole 
of  his  late  regiment  into  deserting  to  the  British 
lines.  "  Meanwhile,"  he  proceeded  artlessly,  "  I 
join  your  Intelligence  Staff  as  major.  Very  happy 
be  British  major.  Go  now  question  Turkish 
prisoners  from  my  brigade  which  you  capture  last 
night.  Good  morning,  sir." 

And  he  bowed  low. 

And  I  rose  and  paid  him  the  compliment  a 
captain  owes  a  major. 

An  even  more  valuable  chameleon  was  a  Turkish 
lieutenant  who  deserted  and  who  turned  out  to  be 
the  topographical  officer  of  the  18th  Army  Corps, 
General  Staff.  This  gentleman  was  at  once  put 
to  work  in  our  "  Maps  "  branch  and  proved  invalu- 
able by  reason  of  his  knowledge  of  largely  unknown 
territory  lying  ahead  ;  it  is  even  said  that  he  was 
put  up  for  the  O.B.E. 

But  we  did  not  have  it  all  our  own  way  in  Pales- 
tine espionage. 

A  young  German  named  Preusser,  who  had  lived 
in  the  country  for  years  and  had  thoroughly  ab- 
sorbed its  customs  and  learned  its  language,  was  a 
most  formidable  competitor  for  prime  honours  in 
spying.  Preusser,  outwardly  the  Bedouin  and  with 
his  face  artificially  tanned,  is  known  to  have  passed 
repeatedly  to  the  rear  of  the  British  lines  and  even 
to  have  got  as  far  as  the  Suez  Canal,  riding  a  donkey. 
There  was  indeed  a  strong  suspicion  at  one  time 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  reaching  Cairo  and  that, 
arrived  there,  he  had  changed  into  civilian  clothes 
and  stayed  at  Shepheard's  Hotel. 
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This  latter  place  needs  amplification  in  a  narra- 
tive such  as  this.  One  would  place  it  beside  the 
Savoy  Hotel,  London ;  the  Hotel  du  Rhin,  Amiens  ; 
the  White  Tower,  Salonica  ;  and  the  Hotel  Con- 
tinental, Rome,  as  one  of  the  happiest  spying 
grounds,  in  the  eavesdropping  sense,  which  the  war 
produced.  The  whole  white  life  of  Cairo  seemed  to 
hinge  on  Shepheard's.  Here  at  tea -time  tout  le 
Caire  paraded,  French  and  Italian  ladies  who  still 
managed  to  liaison  with  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  despite 
the  tonnage  shortage ;  Englishwomen  fresh  in 
from  golf  or  tennis  at  Gezireh  ;  officers  of  the  Ber- 
saglieri  and  of  St.  Cyr ;  generals  and  subalterns ; 
Highlanders,  Australians,  Indians,  wealthy  Ar- 
menians, Greeks,  Levantines  and  Turks,  many 
keeping  the  fez  on  as  if  still  lording  it  at  home  ; 
grey  and  red-caped  nursing  sisters — all  sitting 
round  gossiping.  If  Preusser  ever  got  to  Shep- 
heard's it  was  certainly  worth  his  while. 

Satellite  spies  in  a  country  like  Egypt  were  prob- 
ably drawn  from  the  ranks  of  Greeks  and  Levan- 
tines and  half-castes — the  lowest  in  nature — and 
were  employed  as  dragomen  and  bar-tenders.  The 
peril  of  the  drawing-room  spy  hardly  existed  in  a 
country  where  social  convention  kept  West  and 
East  absolutely  apart.  The  artiste  was  another 
matter,  the  sharp-witted  Greek  and  Italian  girl 
thoroughly  denationalised  by  her  mode  of  life. 
One  does  not  infer  that  officers  on  leave  spent  their 
time  discussing  military  happenings  with  these 
artistes.  But  a  clever  girl  could  entrap  her  com- 
panion in  many  an  innocent  way.  She  could  offer 
to  post  on  to  him  photographic  prints  that  he  had 
been  unable  to  collect  in  time,  and  so  obtain  his 
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unit  and  division,  and  she  might  then  possibly  ask 
where  he  was  actually  located.  Or  else  an  en- 
thusiastic young  airman  might  launch  forth  on  all 
the  very  latest  anent  his  life  and  doings  in  the  field 
— and  very  few  people  can  stop  an  airman  talking 
aviation. 

The  so-called  "  Princess  of  Alex  "  was  one  such 
artiste  who  had  to  be  watched. 

This  lady,  although  a  French  divorcee,  used  to 
frequent  the  gay  resorts  of  Ramleh  and  San 
Stefano,  suburbs  of  Alexandria,  dressed  as  a  native 
girl  of  birth  and  condition.  She  wore  the  yashmak 
and  sandals  and  bangles  on  her  bare  ankles  and 
beautiful  silken  and  satin  flowing  Moslem  gowns. 
Intelligent  and  thoroughly  conversant  with  Eng- 
lish, she  served  as  the  ideal  decoy  for  young  officers 
"  held  by  the  intoxication  of  the  East."  Extremely 
dark  and  Spanish  looking,  she  would  peer  coyly 
over  her  veil — showing  nothing  but  two  arched 
black  eyebrows — as  she  sat  at  tea  in  Groupy's,  or 
in  a  box  at  the  Kursaal,  or  at  the  skating  rink. 
Although  freely  supposed  to  pass  her  information 
on  to  an  equally  well-known  Cairo  character,  em- 
ployed at  a  famous  hotel,  the  "  Princess  "  never 
lost  her  personal  liberty. 

A  resident  enemy  agent  in  Egypt  had  two  main 
alternatives  in  disposing  of  his  information.  He 
either  used  a  Bedouin  as  carrying  agent,  as  already 
outlined,  or  else  he  got  in  touch  with  a  U-boat 
cruising  off  the  coast. 

The  value  of  the  U-boat  in  this  respect  was 
vividly  enough  brought  home  to  the  writer  one  day 
off  Alexandria  when  a  twelve-thousand-ton  Har- 
rison liner  was  put  down  just  ahead.  The  U-boat 
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had  sailed  up  merrily  to  her  prey,  with  a  sail  rigged 
up  on  her  that  gave  her  the  appearance  of  an 
Egyptian  dhow,  and  coming  in  to  five  hundred 
yards  had  scored  a  "  bull  "  amidships  or  "  down 
in  seven  minutes."  Even  then  the  innocent  sailing 
vessel  had  not  been  suspected  by  the  escort  of  three 
torpedo-boat  destroyers,  dashing  furiously  here  and 
there,  and  when  the  "  dhow  "  ultimately  began 
submerging,  sail  and  all,  it  was  too  late  for  effective 
action  to  be  taken. 

:i  This  camouflage  dhow  business,"  explained  the 
first  officer  of  our  transport,  "  is  getting  a  bit  of  a 
nuisance.  You  see  the  Huns  hang  about  outside 
looking  for  all  the  world  like  dhows  and  then,  at 
night,  some  of  our  priceless  natives  row  out  to  them 
and  hand  them  over  the  latest  spy  reports  from 
Cairo.  The  U-boat  commander  then  submerges 
and  heads  for  Beyrout  or  Alexandretta." 

The  real,  if  not  the  titular  head  of  the  British 
Secret  Service  in  Egypt  was  Colonel  Lawrence,  a 
young  man  of  twenty-nine,  whose  career,  for 
romantic  adventure,  has  probably  been  unexampled 
in  this  or  in  any  other  war.  Lawrence,  before  the 
war,  was  a  boyish,  fair-haired  young  University 
student  in  England.  Keen  on  archaeology  and 
Egyptology,  his  studies  took  him  out  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  there  he  found  himself  in  1914, 
strangely  enough  not  far  away  from  the  young 
German,  Preusser,  just  mentioned,  and  who  had 
similar  tastes  and  ambitions  in  life  to  the  young 
Englishman.  Lawrence  first  served  as  a  lieutenant 
in  the  political  department  but  gradually  worked 
his  way  up  by  sheer  knowledge  of  the  native  and 
despite  the  concentrated  obstruction  of  elderly 
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experts  alarmed  at  the  possibility  of  their  sinecure 
jobs  slipping  from  them.  Lawrence  finally  became 
liaison  officer  with  the  King  of  Hedjaz  and  chief 
British  Secret  Service  agent.  He  would  don  the 
burnous  and  abbas,  allow  his  fair  hair  and  beard 
to  grow  and  grow,  and  wander  away  into  the 
desert,  now  alone,  now  at  the  head  of  a  few 
Bedouin  followers.  His  missions  were  manifold. 
Sometimes  he  would  proceed  behind  the  enemy's 
lines,  have  a  good  look  round  on  his  own,  and  then 
return  and  report  laconically  at  General  Head- 
quarters. At  other  times  again,  he  would  trot  ofi 
on  a  camel  towards  Akaba,  out  in  the  wilderness, 
and  there  pay  off  Bedouin  agents,  collect  their 
reports,  and  instruct  others  to  proceed  on  fresh 
missions  behind  the  Turkish  lines.  On  such  treks 
he  invariably  lived  the  life  of  the  complete  Bedouin, 
even  down  to  falling  in  with  their  religious  ritual 
and  eating  their  horrible  food  in  their  equally  re- 
volting Bedouin  way.  Lawrence  stopped  at 
nothing.  One  of  his  pet  hobbies  was  railway 
wrecking.  The  main  Turkish  railway  from  Damas- 
cus to  Mecca  ran  down  vertically  about  one  hundred 
miles  inland  from  the  British  right  flank.  Law- 
rence used  to  amuse  himself  by  blowing  the  line  up 
now  and  then.  He  also  blew  up  ammunition  and 
troop  trains,  and  once  captured  a  Turkish  contin- 
gent of  three  officers  and  eighty  men.  He  used  to 
apologise  on  such  occasions  for  not  bringing  in  more 
prisoners,  explaining  that  the  fighting  ardour  of  his 
Bedouin  followers  had  been  difficult  to  hold  in 
check.  Another  highly  useful  mission  Lawrence 
would  fulfil  was  that  of  cutting  the  enemy's  tele- 
graphic communication.  This  used  to  be  done  just 
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prior  to  important  military  operations  in  the  field, 
the  effect  being  that  the  Turks  would  be  obliged  to 
fall  back  on  wireless. 

Colonel  Lawrence  was  given  the  Companionship 
of  the  Bath  for  his  services.  He  was  actually  recom- 
mended for  the  Victoria  Cross,  but  was  not  granted 
that  supreme  decoration  because  there  had  never 
been  a  senior  officer  witness  of  his  exploits — a  lame 
enough  excuse  seeing  that  there  was  ample  proof 
in  a  dozen  ways  that  those  exploits  had  well  and 
truly  been  carried  out. 

The  final  phase  of  his  activities  took  the  form  of 
what  he  called  "  Turk-baiting."  This  consisted  of 
keeping  the  various  Arab  and  Bedouin  tribes  on  the 
flank  of  the  Turkish  armies  in  continuous  revolt 
and  insurrection  against  the  Ottoman  forces.  Law- 
rence would  go  and  live  with  a  tribe  for  a  few  days, 
tell  the  headman  what  to  do  to  harass  the  enemy 
locally,  and  then  pass  on  to  the  next  encampment 
of  Bedouins  and  repeat  his  process  of  instruc- 
tion. 

Hardly  less  resourceful  a  spy  out  in  Palestine  was 
the  German,  "  Major  Francks." 

Francks  had  spent  nearly  all  his  life  in  the  British 
Colonies  and  would  have  passed  for  an  Englishman 
in  any  society.  He  took  full  advantage  of  the  fact 
by  acquiring  a  collection  of  British  officers'  uniforms 
and  masquerading  in  them  as  a  British  officer 
behind  the  British  lines.  His  career  became 
legendary.  Once,  when  dressed  as  an  Australian 
officer,  he  was  challenged  by  two  Australian  sen- 
tries. He  promptly  put  them  under  arrest  !  On 
another  occasion,  masquerading  as  a  colonel  of  the 
British  Ordnance  staff,  and  wearing  the  blue  tabs 
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and  square  gun-metal  badge  of  that  organization, 
he  arrived  at  our  main  ammunition  base  at  Rafa, 
and  saying  that  he  had  been  sent  down  by  the 
Australian  division  up  in  the  line,  made  a  full  and 
exhaustive  enquiry  into  the  British  ammunition 
supply.  Later  on,  before  a  battle,  he  appeared  in 
the  British  lines  dressed  as  a  staff  captain  with  red 
tabs,  visited  the  headquarters  of  a  brigade  of  field 
artillery,  announced  that  he  had  come  from  G.H.Q  , 
and  proceeded  to  extract  full  details  of  the  barrage 
it  was  proposed  to  put  down  in  the  forthcoming 
action.  Subsequently,  when  the  distinguished 
visitor  had  departed,  it  was  found  that  wrong  in- 
formation had  been  given  him  on  one  point  and  the 
artillery  staff  rang  up  G.H.Q.  with  a  correction. 
Headquarters  knew  nothing  at  all  of  any  of  their 
staff  officers  having  been  round  the  battery  posi- 
tions that  day,  and  so  the  masquerade  became 
known.  At  great  pressure  of  work  the  whole 
barrage  had  to  be  altered  from  that  given  inad- 
vertently to  "  Francks." 

The  latter's  final  exploit  was  perhaps  the  most 
amazing  of  all. 

While  the  British  were  holding  the  Jaffa-Jeru- 
salem sector  he  came  round,  again  as  a  staff  officer, 
and  passed  from  battalion  to  battalion  in  the  front 
line  posing  as  an  inspecting  officer.  He  questioned 
each  battalion  commander  minutely  on  his  instruc- 
tions for  the  forthcoming  British  attack,  and  then 
returned  unsuspected  to  the  Turkish  lines. 

Naturally,  the  exploits  of  "  Francks  "  led  to 
quite  a  "  Francks  scare  "  in  Palestine. 

Many  perfectly  innocent  officers  were  detained 
as  suspects  and  staff  work  was  much  hampered  in 
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consequence.  Yet  despite  the  real  danger  this  man 
presented  and  the  hundreds  of  casualties  he  must 
have  caused  the  British,  a  general  hope  prevailed 
that  so  brave  a  sportsman  would  never  be  caught, 
since  if  he  had  been,  his  masquerade  in  British 
uniform  would  have  left  us  with  no  option  but  to 
have  shot  him. 

In  the  sandy  wastes  of  Palestine  the  best  pro- 
tection against  espionage  was  to  concentrate  the 
natives  in  certain  fixed  areas  and  not  permit  them 
to  move  out  of  such  areas  on  any  consideration. 
All  roving  Arabs  were  arrested  and  searched.  Even 
two  Italian  barbers  whom  General  Allenby  insisted 
on  having  with  him  in  the  field  were  subject  to  this 
"  concentration  "  order  and  were  not  permitted  to 
leave  the  confines  of  G.H.Q. 

And  the  documentary  file  that  grew  up  around 
those  barbers.  .  .  .  Strange  war  ! 

Yet  even  stranger  duties  sometimes  fell  to  "  In- 
telligence "  in  the  East. 

One  afternoon  at  Khan  Unus  a  deputation  of 
"  the  Virgins  of  Khan  Unus  "  waited  on  the  local 
intelligence  officer  to  protest  that  they  "  did  not 
wish  or  desire  to  marry  men  their  fathers  and 
mothers  had  betrothed  them  to  in  early  childhood 
or  even  before  birth." 

The  swarthy  belles — there  were  six  of  them,  all 
brazenly  unveiled  and  inculcated  with  new  ideas 
as  the  result  of  seeing  daily  round  them  English- 
women, nursing  sisters,  enjoying  the  same  rights 
as  men — wished  to  choose  for  themse  ves  whom 
should  be  their  life's  companion.  But  alas  !  for 
the  Vestals  of  John's  Tavern,  politics  remain  poli- 
tics, and  for  us  to  have  interfered  with  local  cus- 
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toms  would  have  been  to  bring  down  the  wrath  of 
Allah  on  our  campaign. 

The  further  one  went  East,  the  less  there  was  to 
fear  from  espionage. 

In  Mesopotamia,  except  as  a  carrying  agent  and 
the  world's  most  adept  thief,  one  could  eliminate 
the  native  almost  completely  from  possible  partici- 
pation in  spying. 

For  two  thousand  years  and  more,  while  we  have 
had  our  Jutes  and  Romans,  our  bluff  King  Hal  and 
good  Queen  Bess,  our  Nell  Gwynne  and  Charlie 
Chaplin,  these  people  by  the  Persian  Gulf  have 
marked  time.  Their  morals,  manners  and  converse 
are  the  same.  They  live  now,  as  then,  parochially, 
seeing  no  further  than  the  neighbouring  tribe  ; 
illiterate,  without  ambition,  entirely  sensual  and 
self-centred,  talking  only  of  the  produce  of  the  soil 
and  the  bargaining  of  the  market,  and  thinking 
only  of  what  new  deal  they'll  do  or  of  what  new  wife 
they'll  buy. 

For  them  the  war  and  the  future  meant  little, 
save  gain.  They  preferred,  in  the  words  of  old 
Omar  of  these  parts,  to  : 

"  Leave  the  wise  to  wrangle  and  with  me 
The  quarrel  of  the  universe  let  be  ; 
And  in  some  corner  of  the  hubbub  coucht, 
Make  game  of  that  which  makes  as  much  of  thee  !  " 

They  may  not  long  remain  so  harmless,  these 
Mesopotamians.  Tens  of  thousands  of  them  to-day 
— those  drawn  in  from  the  desert  to  the  bigger 
centres  since  the  war — are  in  a  hectic  enough  state 
of  development.  Imagine  the  steam-engine,  the 
liner,  the  camera,  the  cinema,  the  telephone,  the 
aeroplane,  the  motor-car,  the  newspaper,  the 
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gramophone,  wireless,  electric  light — -slowly  grafted 
on  to  us  in  the  West  through  several  generations — 
suddenly  sprung  upon  you  in  the  space  of  a  few 
years. 

And  we  had  strange  ways  of  initiating  these 
Arabs  to  the  Western  Idea. 

Had  we  been  Germans,  of  course,  parties  of 
professors,  Baedeker,  butterbrodt  and  change  of 
linen  complete,  would  have  descended  upon  each 
centre  of  habitation,  as  captured,  even  as  did  the 
Assyrians  of  old.  "  Goosestep  twice  daily  down 
the  native  Bazaar  "  would  have  come  the  order 
from  headquarters ;  the  imperial  moustachios 
would  have  been  made  compulsory  for  all  males 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  seventy.  Behold, 
too,  the  Kaiserin,  in  yashmak  and  sandals,  opening 
a  sausage  kitchen,  and  the  local  populace  regaled 
with  throat-throbbing  films  of  German  soldiers 
tending  Belgian  women  by  the  roadside.  .  .  . 

We  did  things  differently. 

One  night,  I  recall,  at  the  cinema  at  Basrah,  the 
first  film  showed  an  avid  Arab  audience,  a  drunken 
Englishman  knocking  out  his  wife.  .  .  . 

I  mention  this  because  it  seems  to  a  young  and 
innocent  one  who  has  travelled  a  little,  that  the 
sooner  we  put  some  sort  of  brake  upon  our  pushful 
cinema  and  dancing  girl  experts  and  exporters,  the 
better  chance  shall  we  stand  of  re-establishing  that 
vital  equilibrium  as  between  sahib  and  native,  upon 
which  our  Empire  largely  rests,  and  which  has  been 
sadly  unbalanced  in  the  war,  partly  through  the 
temporary  behaviour  of  interlopers  like  the  writer, 
sent  East  without  a  word  of  advice,  but  more 
especially  by  reason  of  that  moral  frailty  which  our 
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black  and  brown  troops  could  not  but  fail  to  detect 
around  them,  indeed  were  freely  drawn  into,  when 
on  service  in  the  West. 

East  of  Suez,  the  white  woman  must  be  held  aloft, 
unbesmirched,  if  her  man  is  to  carry  on. 

This  cannot  be  done  if  the  native  be  permitted 
constantly  to  see  her  living  image  on  the  film  the 
centre  of  the  usual  amorous  and  decollete  scene. 

Nor  can  it  be  done  if  theatrical  managers,  out  for 
coin,  are  permitted  to  export  chorus  and  dancing 
girls  freely  and  unthinkingly  to  the  East.  Lord 
Cromer  appreciated  that  fact  in  Egypt  thirty  years 
ago,  and  it  would  appear  high  time  that  the  rigorous 
law  he  then  enforced  should  be  extended  to  other 
parts  of  the  Empire. 

Assuredly  in  this  respect,  such  reputation  for 
laxity  as  Frenchwomen,  as  a  body,  appear  to  have 
acquired,  is  due  more  to  France  having  systemati- 
cally failed,  in  the  past,  to  control  the  export  of 
her  women  than  to  any  fundamental  moral  taint. 

French  dancing  girls  and  singers  and  others 
abound  in  every  port  and  city  where  the  world 
foregathers  ;  yet  we  lose  proportion  and  think 
things  that  are  not  so. 

For  every  one  such  artiste  abroad,  there  are 
probably  a  hundred  steady  demoiselles  at  home. 

But  I  have  wandered  once  again.  .  .  .  We  were 
discussing  Basrah. 

I  see,  recreated  before  me  now  as  I  write  in  mid- 
Atlantic,  that  unique  human  panorama  which 
spun  itself  out  before  my  amazed  western  eyes  one 
day  two  years  ago.  .  .  . 

Here  comes  a  lordly  Arab,  folded  arms,  white 
burnous,  all  black  abbas  trailing  the  ground. 
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Puffing  at  a  cigarette,  he  passes  by.  Ten  paces 
away,  meekly  follows  Madame  weighed  heavily 
down  by  a  huge  basket  poised  on  the  head.  It  con- 
tains the  day's  food — raw  meat,  vegetables  and  a 
weird  paste  made  from  some  part  of  a  goat.  With 
one  arm  she  drags  a  huge  Tigris  salmon  along  the 
roadway.  (You  felt  at  once  that  you  wanted  to 
kick  the  husband,  but  in  Mesopotamia  that  sort 
of  feeling  soon  passed  off,  because  if  you  showed 
any  form  of  chivalry  to  the  local  ladies,  as  by 
instinct  you  wished  to,  the  darkest  suspicions  were 
at  once  aroused.  And  in  the  end  you  couldn't 
help  looking  on  the  women  more  or  less  as  beasts 
of  burden — if  not  treating  them  as  such.) 

A  kilted  Scotsman  and  a  broad,  bronzed  able 
seaman,  each  weighed  down  with  soda-water 
bottles,  are  the  next  pedestrians,  followed  close  at 
heel  by  a  brood  of  Arab  boys  yelling  :  "  Cigarette, 
Johnny !  "  Then  two  or  three  flappers  trip 
merrily  by,  carefully  hiding  their  faces  and  peering 
ahead  out  of  the  corner  of  an  eye. 

Flappers  !  They've  been  married,  as  likely  as 
not,  two  or  three  years,  and  this  is  the  period  of 
their  hay-making — while  the  sun  briefly  blazes  on 
them,  soon  for  ever  to  fade  away. 

A  brace  of  camels  next  gurgle  their  way  along, 
bound  for  Zobeir  and  the  desert,  then  a  bullock 
tonga  and  a  few  donkeys  and  mules.  Follow  stately 
Rajputs,  dapper  little  Ghurkas,  jet  black-bearded 
Sikhs,  tall  Pathans,  Jhats,  Londoners,  interspersed 
with  local  coolies  of  every  type  and  age,  blind  and 
sinister-looking  old  men,  irrepressible  Arab  boys. 
The  crowd  scatters  before  a  Ford  car  or  a  motor 
bicycle  tearing  through  at  twenty  miles  an  hour — 
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and  then  reforms.  A  polyglot  throng  ;  imported 
coolies  from  India,  fair-skinned  Kurdish  girls  (the 
prettiest  in  the  country),  Syrian  and  Chaldean 
women  stumping  along,  heavy  and  middle-aged  at 
thirty,  and  tugging  their  brood  in  a  sort  of  chain  ; 
insolent,  swaggering  Turks  and  Arabs,  natives 
of  the  place,  with  flowing  abbas  and  camel-haired 
headgear,  trim  Red  Cross  Sisters,  khaki  Arab 
police,  officers  of  the  Indian  Cavalry,  immacu- 
lately "  turned  out  "  ;  scowling  Jews  (features 
the  selfsame  as  in  Poland)  ;  comely,  dark-eyed, 
made-up  Jewesses — their  faces  hidden  behind  a 
black  flap  slanting  down  from  the  forehead  to  the 
upper  lip.  (They  were  always  lifting  the  flap.) 

The  panorama  continues.  .  .  .  Lifeless-looking 
female  figures,  swathed  from  head  to  foot  in  black  ; 
Armenian  girls,  either  unveiled  or  wearing  pretty 
transparent  veils  hanging  free  to  the  mouth,  and 
pink  and  Cambridge  blue  the  favourite  colours  of 
the  sex. 

Of  the  natives,  Marsh  and  Nomad,  the  Arab  boy 
from  ten  to  sixteen  is  a  long  way  the  finest  of  his 
species.  But  at  the  latter  age,  he  looses  his  agility 
and  intelligence,  and  as  often  as  not  goes  and  sits 
with  his  father  up  against  the  wall  for  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

As  for  mam'zelle,  up  to  twelve,  you  see  her  as 
a  shy,  dirty  and  uninteresting  little  lady,  usually 
carrying  water  or  younger  relations.  At  twelve 
she  marries,  and  the  prettier  she  may  be  the  longer 
is  her  strict  seclusion.  If,  by  chance,  she  should 
have  anticipated,  in  some  form  or  style,  the  marriage 
ceremony,  then  it  is  incumbent  upon  her  sorrowing 
family  to  relieve  her  of  all  further  earthly  worries— 
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which  they  proceed  to  do  for  the  honour  of  the 
house.  In  this  way,  a  strict  morality,  which  no 
Watch  Committee  can  ever  hope  to  engender  in  the 
West,  obtains  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris — though 
a  family  of  ten  or  twelve  may  live  pell-mell  together 
in  one  ramshackle  tent  or  hovel,  throwing  all  shame, 
as  we  know  it,  to  the  winds. 

I  well  remember  my  first  introduction  to  the 
Marshman's  hovel. 

Our  river  steamer  had  gone  ashore  somewhere 
south  of  Kut,  and  with  yells  and  whoops  of  joy  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village  hard  by  descended  upon 
us,  most  of  the  girls  and  women  carrying  baskets 
of  eggs  for  sale,  the  men  lounging  about  behind, 
veritable  "  beaters  in."  Dozens  of  small  boys 
turned  Catherine  wheels  in  a  state  of  considerable 
undress.  And  all,  of  one  accord,  shouted  and  kept 
on  shouting  "  Backsheesh  !  " 

One  little  girl  fairly  raked  in  the  shekels. 

Aged  about  twelve,  exceedingly  pretty,  she 
skipped  about  coyly,  showing  off  her  gaudy  cotton 
wrappings,  a  scarlet  sash  compelling  attention  to 
a  perfect  little  figure.  Judging  by  the  attention 
paid  her  by  the  men,  she  had  only  come  out  that 
season  ;  at  all  events  her  roving  eye  would  have 
done  credit  to  the  old  Moulin  Rouge. 

"  Ask  her,"  someone  said  to  an  interpreter, 
"  what  on  earth  she's  going  to  do  with  all  that 
money.  She  must  have  got  at  least  twenty  chips 
(rupees)  by  now." 

Presently  came  back  the  reply  :  "  She  says  she's 
collecting  a  dowry  of  a  hundred  rupees  (seven 
pounds).  Then  she  can  marry." 

If  this  were  true,  then  the  passing  of  our  par- 
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ticular  steamer  very  considerably  precipitated  the 
happy  day.  And  strange  to  think  that,  until  a 
year  or  two  before,  little  Zacchia's  dowry  would 
have  been  a  hundred  goats  or  sheep  ! 

For  fully  an  hour  the  bargaining  went  on. 

"  Come  on  !  Sahib  !  One  anna  !  Good  !  Good  ! 
Backsheesh  !  Backsheesh  !  " 

A  white-bearded  old  man,  at  least  a  hundred, 
with  sightless  eyes  and  tall  staff,  is  led  to  the 
water's  edge  by  a  little  child.  Both  say  "  Back- 
sheesh !  "  The  old  man  feebly,  the  child  shrilly. 
You  throw  a  coin  and  the  little  child  picks  it  up 
and  gives  it  to  the  blind  old  man. 

Elbowing,  pushing,  guttural  cursing  and  argu- 
ment continued  by  the  waterside,  the  women, 
especially  those  about  twenty  (who  correspond 
to  the  Western  woman  at  forty),  being  veritable 
viragos. 

And  looking  back,  as  we  drew  away,  we  saw  the 
little  interbred  community,  a  world  unto  itself,  re- 
enter  its  mud  walls,  the  men  collecting  all  the  cash. 
And  you  wondered  .  .  .  why  ?  All  they  had  done 
was  to  look  idle  and  surly  and  hang  about  like 
souteneurs.  .  .  . 

But  in  at  least  one  tribe,  that  of  Zobeir,  the 
women  rule  the  roost.  The  women  of  Zobeir 
keep  harems  of  several  husbands,  whom  they  dress 
up  and  paint  and  pamper — and  thrash  whenever 
the  spirit  moves  them.  These  ladies  are  strikingly 
handsome  in  a  coarse,  dark,  Amazon  way,  and  their 
muscles,  due  to  the  great  weights  they  carry, 
might  be  calculated  to  make  even  Hindenburg 
flinch.  The  writer  once  saw  such  a  bint  (woman) 
carrying  fourteen  wicker  chairs  on  her  head.  They 
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carry  everything  on  their  heads — be  it  a  lone 
sardine  or  a  couple  of  sheep.  Their  balancing  of 
weights,  in  fact,  is  a  thing  to  marvel  at,  and  their 
necks  have  been  grotesquely  over-developed  as  a 
consequence.  It  would  be  well  to  steer  clear  of 
these  ladies  as  they  came  ambling  along  at  their 
curious  undulating  half  trot — due  to  the  continuous 
weight  carrying.  Barefooted,  with  the  legs  of 
Olympic  runners,  brazenly  unveiled,  and  wrapped 
in  a  black  shroud,  they  cared  not  for  Sheikh  or 
Sahib.  They  have  been  known  to  carry  the  most 
prodigous  weights  on  their  heads,  such  as  twenty 
boxes  of  dates  each  six  pounds  in  weight,  and,  on 
their  backs,  thirty  ten-pound  bricks. 

"  Now,  then,  Missus  Smith  !  "  would  declaim 
a  British  sergeant-in-charge  of  a  working  party, 
twisting  his  moustache  and  flicking  the  burly 
delinquent  with  his  swagger  cane  :  "  None  o'  yer 
bloomin'  swank  !  You  carried  ten  o?  those  yester- 
day !  " 

Often  in  the  midday  hours,  you  would  see  these 
superwomen  suckling  their  infants  by  the  roadside, 
after  working  since  5  a.m. 

Without  a  doubt  the  presence  in  the  country 
of  several  hundred  man-equal  white  women, 
nursing  sisters,  had  a  profound  effect  on  the  native 
women  of  Mesopotamia.  "  Sister,"  incidentally, 
not  only  served  as  a  ministering  angel ;  she  brought 
perhaps  the  only  breath  of  civilisation  an  d  home 
to  the  desert  warrior  and  became  enthroned  in 
consequence  and  feted  on  all  sides.  Her  successes 
were  astonishing  ;  flirting  with  the  nursing  sister- 
hood was  a  phase,  like  setting  out  to  learn  Arabic, 
which  all  who  served  in  Mesopotamia  succumbed 
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to  at  one  time  or  another.  After  which,  one  pro- 
ceeded to  treat  Sister — as  a  sister. 

"  One  voyage,"  related  the  captain  of  our  river 
steamer  apropos  a  flirtation  aboard,  "  we  had  a 
specially  pretty  Sister  aboard,  and  all  the  young 
bloods  fresh  down  from  the  Hill  stations  used  to 
fairly  swarm  round  her.  The  poor  girl  came  to 
me  in  sheer  desperation  .  .  .  well  .  .  .  see  that 
little  platform  all  on  its  own  out  yonder  ?  (and 
he  pointed  to  an  empty,  railed-in  gun  platform 
right  up  in  the  bow  and  joined  to  the  bridge  by 
a  private  gangway)  .  .  .  well,  I  used  to  put  her 
out  there  on  a  deck  chair  all  by  herself,  for  hours 
on  end. 

"  And  when  the  '  knuts '  used  to  come  along  with 
chocolate  and  fruit  and  their  :  '  Captain,  may  I 
go  out  and  see  Sister  ?  '  bet  your  life  I  used  to  tell 
'em  :  '  No  you  blinking  well  can't / ' 

But  lest  I  have  given  an  impression  of  the 
Mesopotamian  sisterhood  skipping  merrily,  meta- 
phorically speaking,  round  the  local  Tree  of  Know- 
ledge, perhaps  one  of  their  number  may  be  quoted : 

'(  Yes,  we  stand  the  climate  remarkably  well, 
outwardly,  compared  with  the  men.  Many  of  us 
have  done  two  summers  of  it  without  going  sick. 
But  ...  it  changes  us  a  lot.  Sisters  coming  out 
from  home,  and  who  haven't  seen  us  since  the 
beginning,  sometimes  fail  to  recognise  us.  We  age 
five  years  in  one.  Which  isn't  to  be  wondered  at. 
All  last  August,  at  Basrah,  we  couldn't  get  an 
hour's  consecutive  sleep  with  the  sandflies.  We 
used  to  spend  the  night  walking  in  threes,  arm  in 
arm,  up  and  down  the  date  groves.  The  one  in  the 
centre  could  drowse  off  for  a  few  minutes,  even 
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when  walking.  It's  funny  to  think  of  now  !  Some- 
times you'd  see  a  sister  stop  and  stamp  her  feet  in 
despair,  saying,  '  Damn  !  damn  !  damn  !  damn  ! 
damn!'  .  .  ." 

Funny  !  often  since  one  has  thought  of  those 
pioneer  white  women  walking  arm  in  arm  up  and 
down  the  date  groves  trying  to  sleep  .  .  .  while 
Daphne  and  Betty  gloated  through  the  Carnival 
of  War  at  home. 


A  vast  political  Intelligence  organisation,  "  the 
White  Tabs,"  watched  the  natives  of  Mesopotamia 
during  the  war.  Those  living  the  length  of  the 
Tigris,  perhaps  half  a  million  all  told,  had  in  par- 
ticular to  be  kept  under  observation.  About  half 
of  this  number  are  Nomads,  the  remainder  Seden- 
tary. The  Nomads  live  in  tents  and  are  ever  on 
the  move,  now  into  the  desert,  now  back  to  the 
Tigris.  They  flourish  in  little  self-contained  colonies 
of  a  hundred  or  so,  sowing  a  crop  here  and  there, 
passing  on,  returning  to  reap  it,  and  then  passing 
on  once  more,  no  one  knows  whither,  least  of  all 
the  Nomad  himself.  All  the  time,  he  goes  on  breed- 
ing his  livestock — goats,  sheep,  camels,  cattle, 
poultry — sells  them,  and  passes  on.  The  Nomads 
are  of  stern  stuff.  They  love  a  "  scrap  "  —yet 
rarely  attack  unless  in  greatly  superior  numbers. 
They  are  divided  into  tribes  and  sub-tribes,  and 
pay  tribute  to  Sheikhs  and  lesser  Sheikhs.  Often 
a  Sheikh  may  have  a  following  of  four  or  five  thou- 
sand foot  and  a  thousand  horse,  the  fleetest,  finest 
horsemen  in  the  wide  world.  Such  a  guerilla  force 
usually  sides  with  the  top  dog  of  the  moment ;  with 
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us  if  our  star  were  in  the  ascendant ;  with  the  Turk 
should  we  have  fallen  on  evil  days. 

So  you  will  readily  understand  the  necessary 
ramifications  of  the  Political  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment in  Mesopotamia  ! 

A  little  stab  in  the  back  was  always  possible  ; 
the  graver  the  times  the  more  vigorous  the 
stab. 

These  tribes,  from  Basrah  to  Kut,  profess  the 
Sunni-Mahommedan  faith  (allegiance  to  the  Sultan 
as  Khalifa).  From  Kut  northwards  they  are  more 
usually  Shiaz  Mahommedans  (allegiance  to  the 
Shah),  and  the  two  sects  are  invariably  in  a  state 
bordering  on  hostilities  with  one  another.  Even 
the  factions  of  a  tribe — and  Mesopotamia's  million 
inhabitants  are  divided  up  into  about  sixty  tribes— 
frequently  indulge  the  most  murderous  vendettas. 
These  usually  start  with  the  carrying  off  of  young 
girls.  This,  in  Arab-land,  is  the  insult  direct.  It 
means  :  "  Your  women  are  too  low  for  us  to  inter- 
marry with.  We  prefer  them  as  concubines."  Not 
infrequently  these  girl  raids  may  be  organised  by 
none  other  than  the  chief  tribal  Sheikh  himself, 
because  the  more  his  factions  dissipate  their 
strength  in  internal  wrangling  the  stronger  is  his 
position  when  it  comes  to  tribute  day.  Our  Intelli- 
gence, for  obvious  reasons,  encouraged  this  internal 
wrangling  as  long  as  there  was  a  war  on.  It 
weakened  potential  foes. 

Much  of  the  above  applies  equally  to  the  Seden- 
tary or  Marsh  Arab,  except  that  for  low,  mean 
cunning  and  trickery  he  is  a  long  way  ahead  of 
brother  Nomad.  The  Sedentary  Arab,  who  lives 
in  mud  villages  by  the  Tigris,  is  little  less  than  a 
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human  vulture  in  all  things.  He  is  a  born  liar  and 
thief  and  coward,  and  a  man  of  the  lowest  morals 
and  of  the  dirtiest  habits.  Whenever  there  was  a 
battle  or  engagement,  there  would  be  your  Marsh 
Arab,  hanging  on  to  the  fringe  of  it,  plundering  and 
often  mutilating  the  dead — the  latter  to  please  his 
womankind. 

Once  a  party  of  pilferers,  obviously  directed  by 
a  German  or  Turkish  officer,  "  visited  "  the  tents 
and  marquees  of  one  of  our  British  headquarters. 
They  stole  everything,  even  articles  from  the 
dressing-table  less  than  a  yard  distant  from 
the  sleeping  occupant  of  a  tent.  They  also 
stole  a  number  of  documents  from  the  general's 
quarters. 

As  for  the  women  of  the  country,  they  can  hardly 
have  been  a  source  of  much  worry  to  our  contre- 
espionage.  .  .  .  Here  were  women  fashioned  as  at 
home.  Did  they  read  ?  Write  ?  Had  they  a  will, 
an  individuality  ?  Opinions  ?  The  faintest  con- 
ception of  this  "  sorry  scheme  of  things  entire  "  ? 
Had  they  the  slightest  interest  in  life  outside  their 
four  mud  walls  ?  Were  they  thinking,  reasoning 
creatures  at  all  ?  .  .  . 

The  oft-told  tale,  supposed  to  be  "  fascinating," 
of  women  of  the  East  is  a  simple  tale.  Women  en- 
dowed with  a  brain,  a  body,  a  soul,  the  same  as  the 
Queen  of  England — tackling  their  allotted  span  as 
cattle,  only  speaking  instead  of  lowing.  .  .  . 

In  Baghdad  alone  was  there  a  suggestion  of 
woman  raising  her  head.  In  isolated  cases  the 
seclusion  of  the  harem  was  even  being  broken.  I 
remember  at  the  cinema  one  night  sitting  close  to 
a  box  occupied  by  a  manage  a  cinq.  The  youngest 
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and  latest,  aged  about  twelve,  appeared  to  be  on 
the  best  possible  terms  with  the  oldest  and  fast- 
fading  wife,  possibly  aged  thirty.  Occasionally 
they  took  a  sidelong  peep  at  "  the  house,"  but  for 
the  most  part  all  one  saw  were  eyebrows  over  the 
yashmak.  My  lord  deigned  to  speak  to  all  in  turn, 
appearing  strictly  neutral.  But  it  was  the  latest 
and  youngest  he  kept  closest  to  him,  on  his  right, 
her  temporary  place  in  the  sun.  .  .  . 

In  Baghdad  women  were  even  thinking  of  espion- 
age. One  morning,  in  effect,  a  young  Baghdadis 
presented  herself  in  the  Intelligence  room  at 
G.H.Q.  then  located  at  the  British  Residency. 
She  had  been,  she  said,  the  dear  friend  of  the 
German  consul,  and  had  been  left  behind  by  him 
to  spy  on  the  English.  She  was  to  have  earned 
the  equivalent  of  £10  a  month  for  this,  but  so  far 
had  not  received  a  penny,  so  she  was  now  ready 
to  change  over  into  the  service  of  the  new  masters 
of  Baghdad. 

It  appeared  that  during  the  Turko-German 
occupation  she  had  been  employed  at  the  Arab 
theatre  leading  off  the  bazaar,  and  accordingly 
attention  was  immediately  directed  to  this  place 
of  weird  entertainment  lest  any  further  agents 
might  be  included  in  the  company. 

It  was  certainly  an  extraordinary  setting  for  spy- 
hunting. 

In  the  body  of  the  hall,  about  the  same  size  and 
shape  as  a  very  surburban  cinema  building,  the 
Arabs  squatted  on  stools  and  sofas,  sipping  coffee 
and  eating  sweetmeats  or  puffing  at  cigarettes  and 
hookahs.  Up  above  in  box  and  balcony  sat  the 
Sahibs.  East  and  West  might  not  intermingle. 
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Nor  might  any  native  women  be  of  the  audience. 
That  pungent  odour  of  the  East,  indescribable  in 
ink,  pervaded  the  place.  An  orgy  of  bilious  hues 
and  a  permeating  odour — such  are  the  main 
ingredients  of  any  Arab  gatherings.  The  show 
was  divided  into  two  parts :  (1)  Singing,  (2) 
Comic.  .It  is  questionable  which  was  the  more 
distressing.  The  company,  as  at  all  theatres  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  consisted  of  a  mandolin 
player,  a  zitherist,  a  violinist,  and  three  bints  or 
girls,  each  of  the  latter  weighed  down  with  a 
jingling  chain  of  golden  pieces — the  wearer's  ever- 
increasing  dowry,  the  public  symbol  of  her  per- 
fectly private  success  off  the  boards. 

The  bints  did  all  the  work.  These  three  were 
Armenians,  whiter  by  far  than  many  a  maiden 
from  Soho  or  Saffron  Hill.  For  hours  on  end  they 
sang  and  danced  till  in  sheer  desperation  some 
lesser  sheikh  or  temporary  second  lieutenant 
hurled  a  five-rupee  note  on  to  the  stage.  The 
Arabs  threw  coins,  the  Tommies,  woodbines. 
Never  a  hand  clap.  But  the  girl  went  on.  On 
the  principle  of  twisting  the  donkey's  tail,  she 
knew  there  was  more  money  to  come. 

The  Arab  song  is  always  the  same — a  rhapsody 
likening  the  loved  one  to  the  moon  and  to  the 
stars,  her  voice  to  a  cascade  of  goat's  milk,  her 
eyes  to  this,  her  arms  to  that.  In  fact,  towards 
the  end,  things  get  quite  personal.  It  is  all  a  weird 
mixture  of  wailing  and  of  shrill  notes,  monotonously 
level  of  key,  the  words  seemingly  strung  one  to  the 
other,  to  be  paragraphed  with  a  pause  and  a  deep 
breath  every  half  verse  or  so. 

Of  music  you  noted  little  save  a  rising  and  falling 
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as  the  dancer  stamped  madly  or  wriggled  slowly. 
The  stamping  hardly  ever  stopped  ;  each  verse, 
in  fact,  would  be  accompanied  throughout  by  a 
little  stamp  of  the  foot,  a  shaking  of  the  breasts, 
and  a  backward  and  forward  movement  of  the 
head  like  a  pigeon  on  the  Piazza  San  Marco.  Then 
came  the  dance — chosen  according  to  the  audience. 
If  the  A.P.M.  were  in  front,  or  a  party  of  sisters 
or  some  buna  Sahibs  (as  distinct  from  cliota 
Sahibs),  then  the  show  would  be  quite  tiresomely 
subdued.  However,  on  nine  nights  out  of  ten,  the 
native  audience  got  its  pound  of  flesh.  The  dance 
was  Nautch,  impure  and  simple,  first  subdued  and 
suggestive,  next  brazenly  daring,  lastly — exhaus- 
tion and  collapse,  the  height  of  joy  being  reached, 
the  audience  gurgling  with  delight,  as  the  dancer 
donned  the  veil  and  proceeded  to  burlesque  the 
ladies  left  at  home — a  skit  on  the  forced  efforts  of 
a  fading  wife  trying  to  recapture  her  man  by 
former  wiles. 

It  was  all  very  cruel  and  was  liked  the  more 
for  being  so.  It  tickled  the  Arab's  vanity  to 
be  reminded  that  he  had  got  somebody  caged 
up  at  home  straining  to  answer  his  slightest 
whim. 

On  the  night  of  our  visit,  one  of  the  company, 
a  young  Armenian  lady  with  only  one  eye,  which 
was,  however,  extremely  glad,  after  obliging  with 
a  waltz  and  a  Highland  fling — the  latter  taught 
her  by  a  "  Scottie  "  in  the  billet — broke  into  a 
really  fearful  travesty  of  "  Until." 

"  No-Eose-in-all-the-world  "  —  that  monotone 
wail,  for  all  the  world  like  the  wind  moaning 
through  a  forest  in  Norway  !  Nor  was  it  improved 
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by  the  zitherist-mandolin  people  carrying  on  airily 
with  the  previous  accompaniment,  that  of  the 
Highland  fling.  The  Arabs  looked  up  at  us.  So 
this  was  English  music  !  .  .  .  Poor  Marycka  !  She 
had  meant  so  well.  .  .  . 

Part  2  consisted  of  a  harlequinade,  the  whole 
development  of  which  would  be  controlled  by  a 
buffoon  in  Merryandrew  attire.  This  gentleman 
handed  out  physical  humour  only ;  the  spoken 
word  counted  for  nought.  He  was  either  smacking 
the  company  with  a  long  and  resonant  lathe — each 
in  turn,  follow  my  leader — or  was  extracting 
imaginary  teeth  or  pinching  everybody's  nose  with 
a  pincers.  The  loudest  smack  and  the  loudest 
squeal  brought  down  the  house.  Sometimes  one 
of  the  lady  members  of  the  company  resented  a 
particularly  hearty  smack  and,  dealing  the  donor 
a  swinging  blow  on  the  head,  walked  oft  the  stage. 
In  the  wings  you  saw  the  manager  coaxing  her  to 
go  back.  Should  she  do  so,  the  audience  chortled 
with  glee  as,  presently,  she  would  receive  a  second 
and  even  more  resonant  smack.  And  so  the 
pantomime  of  blows  and  pinches  went  on  for  a 
whole  hour. 

And  afterwards,  outside  the  stage  door,  behold 
the  usual  "  masher  "  in  position — the  tarboosh  and 
abbas  displacing  the  opera  hat  and  dinner  jacket, 
and  a  braying  donkey  doing  duty  for  the  ticking 
taxi. 

Nothing  doing. 

Never  was  a  Gaiety  ingenue  more  jealously 
guarded  by  an  unsuccessful  father  than  were 
Marycka  or  Zacchia  of  the  Baghdad  Bazaar, 
Behind  a  screen  of  scowling  relatives,  a  bevy  of 
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small  brothers  acting  as  outriders,  you  saw  them 
conducted  away  into  the  night  .  .  .  their  con- 
tinued virtue,  the  family  stand-by. 

Night  in  Baghdad.  .  .  . 

Baghdad  captivates  not  in  the  noisy,  brilliant 
bustle  of  day  but  rather  in  the  stillness  of  midnight, 
its  domes  and  minarets  standing  against  the 
crescent  moon,  an  all-pervading  calm  even  to  the 
empty,  echoing  bazaar.  Then  is  the  time  to  stroll 
along  those  endless  winding  alleys,  where  Baghdad 
lives,  to  capture  the  atmosphere  one  has  read  and 
heard  of — the  military  momentarily  gone  from  the 
scene,  nothing  to  mar  one's  reverie.  The  evil  in 
Baghdad,  the  nonstop  sordid  battle  for  worldly 
gain,  is  a  day  affair ;  by  night  as  you  pass  these 
ramshackle  abodes,  now  catching  the  soft-voiced 
lullaby  of  a  mother,  now  held  by  the  rich  chant 
of  an  Arab  .  .  .  night  wipes  out  the  day. 


Perhaps  the  most  successful  and  the  most  typical 
spy  east  of  Suez  was  a  young  German. 

Once  a  fortnight  the  Intelligence  Branch  of  our 
General  Staff  used  to  issue  a  map  showing  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  enemy's  forces  in  Eastern  theatres 
of  war.  Across  one  whole  corner  of  this  map 
appeared,  printed  in  red  ink,  the  word  "  Wass- 
muss."  The  area  covered  by  this  one  word  equalled 
several  times  that  of  England.  The  whole  of  this 
country,  Southern  Persia,  was  under  the  influence 
of  the  young  German  consul  Wassmuss — that  was 
what  the  writing  on  the  map  meant. 

Wassmuss  stood  for  all  that  was  skilful,  cunning, 
thorough  and  dangerous  in  the  German  system  of 
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Eastern  penetration.  Before  the  war,  though  only 
a  young  man  in  the  early  twenties,  his  consulate  at 
Bushire  was  the  most  imposing  of  all  the  local 
European  establishments.  His  frequent  receptions 
to  the  local  dignitaries  and  headmen  of  the  sur- 
rounding tribes  were  designed  to  impress — and  duly 
did  so.  In  November,  1914,  we  tried  to  capture 
this  young  gentleman  but,  like  the  Goeben,  he 
escaped,  and  a  human  Goeben  he  was  destined  to 
remain  throughout  the  wrar,  a  constant  menace, 
a  political  force  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  one 
which  served  to  immobilise  thousands  of  British 
troops. 

Knowing  Persian  like  a  native,  conversant  with 
every  detail  of  Persian  habits  and  customs,  Wass- 
muss  retired  to  the  hinterland,  taking  with  him 
large  sums  of  German  gold.  There  his  self-set 
mission  was  to  act  as  a  spy  for  Germany,  to  hold 
Southern  Persia  under  German  influence,  and  to 
make  things  thoroughly  disagreeable  for  the  British, 
and  in  all  three  spheres  he  achieved  a  fabulous  one- 
man  success.  First  one  tribe  and  then  another 
attacked  us.  As  a  result  British  reinforcements 
had  to  be  sent  to  Persia  at  a  time  when  every  man 
was  urgently  needed  elsewhere. 

Wassmuss  had  his  spies  and  agents  throughout 
Persia,  and  except  for  three  companions — two  Ger- 
mans and  a  Swiss — he  employed  only  Persians. 
Some  of  these  men  belonged  to  the  chief  families 
in  the  land  ;  others  were  mere  fisherfolk  by  the 
Gulf.  Throughout  the  war  Wassmuss  maintained 
constant  communication  with  Berlin  through 
Liman  von  Sanders  at  Constantinople. 

The  state  of  military  preparations  in  India,  the 
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disposition  of  our  forces  in  Mesopotamia,  and  the 
despatch  of  troops  to  other  theatres  of  war — all 
became  known  to  him,  and  the  information  was 
duly  forwarded  on.  Owners  of  large  sailing-boats 
flying  between  India  and  Persia  brought  him  in- 
formation. Fishermen  saw  troopships  passing, 
noted  the  size,  and  Wassmuss  calculated  the  num- 
bers on  board.  Goods  consigned  to  Persia  from 
India  indicated  the  description  and  strength  of 
troops  proceeding  to  France  and  Egypt — thus  the 
despatch  of  a  case  of  soap  indicated  that  a  brigade 
of  Indian  infantry  was  leaving  for  the  West,  and 
so  on.  Any  unusual  preparations  among  the 
British  troops  in  Persia  were  at  once  reported  to 
Wassmuss  by  servants,  agents  of  his  employed 
about  the  British  encampments  and  in  the  officers' 
messes. 

While  Wassmuss  was  thus  organising  active  re- 
sistance to  the  British  and  impeding  their  military 
arrangements,  his  three  companions  were  touring 
Persia  and  getting  into  touch  with,  and  counter- 
bribing  spies  in  the  pay  of  England.  One  of  the 
three,  Brugmann,  was  ultimately  caught  by  the 
British.  The  circumstances  of  his  capture  are 
worth  relating. 

One  afternoon  while  three  British  cavalry  officers 
and  an  Intelligence  officer  were  playing  tennis  in 
their  encampment  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  an  aged 
Persian  sidled  up  to  the  court  and  quietly  started 
picking  up  the  balls  and  returning  them  to  the 
players.  He  was  a  British  agent,  and  this  was  his 
cunning  Eastern  way  of  getting  in  touch  with  the 
Intelligence  officer  and  making  his  report.  This 
particular  report  had  to  do  with  Brugmann.  The 
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latter  intended,  it  seemed,  to  proceed  in  a  sailing- 
boat  from  the  Persian  coast  to  India  disguised  as 
a  Persian  trader,  make  his  way  up  to  Afghanistan, 
and  there  foment  trouble  likely  to  cause  England 
grave  anxiety. 

Five  days  before  Brugmann  left  his  village  in  the 
hinterland,  looking  in  every  way  the  middle-aged 
carpet  dealer  of  Shiraz,  the  British  Intelligence 
knew  exactly  where  he  intended  to  land  in  India. 
The  boatmen  conveying  Brugmann,  although 
heavily  bribed  and  thoroughly  trusted  by  the  Ger- 
man, were  actually  in  British  pay.  Owing  to  the 
darkness,  however,  a  hitch  occurred  in  the  landing, 
and  Brugmann  came  ashore  five  miles  from  the 
spot  where  a  British  cavalry  patrol  was  awaiting 
him.  The  German,  with  a  heavily  laden  donkey, 
actually  stepped  ashore  directly  opposite  the  British 
encampment,  but  succeeded  in  making  his  way 
through  the  swamps  and  quicksands  and  desert 
outside  the  British  lines  with  only  the  stars  and  his 
instinct  to  guide  him,  and  duly  arrived  at  the  house 
of  a  friend  in  Bushire.  Unfortunately  for  him  this 
house  was  known  to  the  British  as  the  one  to  which 
he  was  proceeding,  and  he  had  barely  arrived  before 
it  was  surrounded  by  Indian  troops.  Objections 
were  raised  by  the  owner  that  his  womenfolk  were 
inside  and  that  therefore  no  one  could  enter.  He 
was  told  to  place  the  ladies  in  his  harem,  and  this 
having  been  done,  a  British  officer  walked  in  with 
a  loaded  revolver  and  Brugmann  gave  himself 
up. 

The  whole  story  of  the  work  of  these  German 
spies  and  agents  in  Persia  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  what  clever  and  determined  men  can  do  when 
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actuated  by  devotion  to  their  country.  Long  after 
Brugmann  had  been  captured — he  was  chivalrously 
spared  from  execution,  by  the  way — Wassmuss 
continued  to  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  British. 
The  constant  threat  of  attack  on  Bushire  by  tribes- 
men, of  which  he  was  the  virtual  chief,  immobilised 
thousands  of  British  troops  in  the  Gulf  ;  four  war- 
ships were  constantly  employed  in  endeavouring 
to  intercept  dhows  bringing  him  ammunition  from 
across  the  sea. 

Wassmuss  invented  his  own  war  news  for  Persian 
consumption,  and  when  we  attacked  on  the  Somme 
in  1916  he  counter-blasted  by  pinning  up  at  his 
home  at  Ahram  exclusive  information  that  the 
Germans  had  landed  in  England  and  killed  King 
George  !  And  the  news  spread  throughout  the 
land. 

At  this  period  the  British  authorities  offered 
£50,000  to  anyone  handing  the  amazing  man  over. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  then  the  only 
white  man  among  all  these  wild  tribesmen,  that  his 
stocks  of  money  were  running  out,  and  that  he  was 
a  Christian  and  an  infidel,  Wassmuss  was  never 
given  up.  Why  ?  As  these  Easterners  afterwards 
explained,  because  the  sum  offered  was  ridiculous  ; 
no  man  was  worth  so  much,  and  therefore  the  offer 
could  not  have  been  serious  ! 

As  soon  as  Wassmuss  ran  out  of  funds  he  began 
issuing  paper  promises  to  pay  ;  towards  the  end  he 
actually  persuaded  his  Persians  to  pay  him  a 
monthly  salary  of  three  hundred  rupees.  They  also 
fed  and  clothed  him,  and  gave  him  a  horse.  Wass- 
muss was  thorough,  very  thorough.  He  not  only 
endured  great  hardship  by  constant  association 
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with  the  most  uncleanly  people  in  the  East,  but 
also  proceeded  pro  patria  to  marry  a  Persian  girl, 
the  daughter  of  one  of  the  headmen  among  whom 
he  lived. 


And  now  one  closing  tale  from  the  East — how 
Baghdad  fell. 

A  couple  of  days  after  Sir  Stanley  Maude  had 
made  his  classic  crossing  of  the  Tigris  at  Shumrum 
and  was  careering  ahead  towards  Baghdad — it 
would  be  at  the  end  of  February,  1917 — a  lapse  on 
the  part  of  Nazim,  commanding  the  retreating 
Turks,  caused  a  leakage  of  information  in  our 
favour  of  transcendent  importance.  Nazim  was 
in  holy  terror  before  the  German  Chief  of  Staff, 
Kritchmeyer,  at  Mosul,  and  it  was  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  this  "  nerviness  "  that  .  .  .  well,  he 
said  something  he  shouldn't  have. 

Upon  having  the  vital  information  conveyed  to 
him,  Sir  Stanley,  whose  strategy  had  always  first 
to  be  submitted  to  Whitehall,  cabled  home 
saying  he  proposed  continuing  his  advance  on 
Baghdad. 

The  War  Office,  in  ignorance  of  what  had 
transpired  on  the  spot,  cabled  back  : 

'  You  advance  at  your  own  risk." 

A  lesser  soldier  might  have  quaked  before  such 
a  threatening  "  we-wash-our-hands-of-your-cam- 
paign  •"  message.  It  merely  spurred  Maude  on. 

And  someone,  since,  has  pinned  the  words  to 
the  wooden  cross  above  him,  where  he  lies  beneath 
a  simple  earthen  mound  in  the  city  of  the  ages  he 
conquered  .  .  .  just  as  Scott's  frozen  sepulchre 
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is  better  far  than  a  hundred  abbeys,  so  it  is  with 
Maude  of  Baghdad  beneath  his  earthen  mound. 

The  story  that  Maude  was  murdered  arose  in  this 
way  : 

Within  a  week  of  his  death,  eight  Indians  were 
hanged  at  Baghdad,  and  of  course  the  two  events 
were  at  once  bracketed  by  the  "  know-alls  "  of 
war.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Indians  were  executed 
for  high  treason  and  had  been  incarcerated  many 
weeks  before  the  Commander-in-Chief  even  fell  ill. 
Sir  Stanley  was  in  a  weak  state,  else  he  would 
probably  have  recovered.  During  Baghdad's 
terrible  summer  that  year  he,  almost  alone  of 
his  staff,  declined  to  go  on  leave  by  aeroplane  and 
torpedo-boat  to  the  Indian  hills,  but  kept  on 
plodding  away.  Always  a  stupendous  worker, 
never  satisfied  unless  he  was  au  fait  with  every 
detail  of  the  staff  work  done  at  his  headquarters ; 
he  was  a  great  stickler  for  etiquette,  too,  and  it  is 
related  of  him  that  rather  than  mess  like  the  others 
in  his  shirt-sleeves — which  the  temperature  impera- 
tively demanded,  yet  which  he  disapproved  of — • 
he  would  dine  alone  in  his  quarters,  in  full  field  kit 
though  well  knowing  the  physical  exhaustion  such 
action  entailed. 

On  the  evening  of  November  14th,  1917,  the 
Commander-in-Chief  attended  a  performance  of 
Hamlet  given  by  Jewish  children,  this  being  his 
first  appearance  at  such  a  public  function  since  the 
occupation.  Subsequently  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  remain  to  dinner.  He  took  milk  with  his  coffee, 
being  one  of  the  few  who  did  so,  and  it  was  un- 
doubtedly the  milk,  which  was  fresh,  that  carried 
the  cholera  germ,  for  those  who  took  it  all  fell  ill. 
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Forty-eight  hours  later  the  Commander-in-Chief 
suddenly  collapsed.  His  malady  was  at  once 
diagnosed — there  was  a  slight  epidemic  in  the  city 
at  the  time — but  he  rallied  after  the  first  day 
sufficiently  to  discuss  military  matters.  It  was 
freely  thought  he  would  pull  through,  but  his 
constitution  had  been  undermined,  and  at  6  p.m. 
on  the  18th  came  a  second  and  final  collapse,  the 
Commander-in-Chief  dying  in  the  same  room  in 
which  the  German  Commander-in-Chief,  Von  der 
Goltz,  breathed  his  last  from  spotted  fever  about 
two  years  before. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE   BRAIN  WAR 

"  What  does  he  next  prepare  ? 
Whence  will  he  move  to  attack  ? 
By  water,  earth  or  air  ? 
How  can  we  head  him  back  ? 
Does  he  feint  or  strike  in  force  ? 
Will  he  charge  or  ambuscade  ? 
What  is  it  checks  his  course  ? 
Is  he  beaten  or  only  delayed  ?  " 

KIPLING. 

ONE  night  in  a  battalion  mess  off  Skipton 
Road — those  who  know  the  Ypres  salient 
will  remember  Skipton  Road — a  dogmatic  colonel 
swept  the  writer  aside  as  "  a  purveyor  of  academic 
piffle." 

"  What  do  we  care,"  he  laid  it  down,  "  who  is  in 
front  and  what  he's  doing  so  long  as  we  know  it's 
Huns,  and  nasty,  hostile  Huns  !  " 

I  had  been  out  listening  near  the  German  wire 
because  that  particular  commanding  officer  had 
reported  having  heard  Germans  opposite  mention 
something  about  "  Hamburg  Bombadiers  " — a  unit 
of  whose  existence  we  had  never  heard. 

Nor  were  we  ever  to  hear  of  it  again. 

No  one  had  heard  Germans  opposite  mention 
"  Hamburg  bombadiers." 

But  they  had  heard  one  of  our  patrols  shout 
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"  Hallamshires  "— a,  sector  password — and  "  Hal- 
lamshires  "  sounds  tolerably  like  "  Hamburg  bom- 
badiers." 

It  was  the  tendering  of  this  explanation  to  our 
dogmatic  colonel  which  led  him  to  lay  down  the 
law  anent  "  academic  piffle." 

And,  after  all,  many  of  you,  skipping  these 
lines,  are  probably  in  sentiment  with  him. 

What  did  it  matter,  how  did  it  help  on  the  war 
for  us  to  know  that  the  Germans  had  not  shouted 
"  Hamburg  bombadiers,"  but  that  we,  the  British, 
had  shouted  "  Hallamshires  "  ? 

It  is  precisely  to  enlighten  you  upon  such  points 
that  I  delve  fairly  freely  into  Intelligence  work 
in  the  field  in  the  pages  that  follow. 

My  purpose  in  telling  so  much  is  not  that  you, 
and  you,  may  say :  "  By  Jove,  how  interesting  !  " 
but  that  you,  and  you,  may  come  to  appreciate, 
more  than  you  do  at  present,  what  a  ghastly 
gamble  war  is  and  what  frail  puppets  on  a  string 
those  on  the  Staff  were,  to  dare  send  others  to  their 
deaths. 


We  shall  wander  in  this  chapter  far  away  from 
pretty  ladies  and  secret  inks  and  American  bars 
up  into  the  throbbing  war,  the  true  domain  of 
"  Intelligence,"  where  such  a  battle  of  wits,  such 
a  brain  war  was  fought  out  by  embittered  oppo- 
nents, as  must  have  made,  if  there  be  a  beyond, 
Maryborough,  Bonaparte,  and  Moltke,  chuckle  and 
get  together  over  large  scale  maps.  .  .  . 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  it  was  who  argued  that 
the  art  of  war  was  to  know  "  who  was  on  the  other 
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side  of  that  hill."  The  spy  and  the  scout  were  his 
stand-bys,  but  of  these,  the  latter  champion  of 
"  Intelligence  "  passed  forever  in  France  with  the 
death  of  Bertram  Stewart  at  Bailleul  in  October, 
1914,  and  in  his  stead  a  silent  sentinel  arose, 
ever- watchful,  ever-listening,  ever-reasoning — the 
Intelligence  officer. 

His  work  was  clear  cut — to  protect  the  British 
Army  from  sudden,  unprepared-for  blows  and  to 
tell  the  British  Army  where  it  could  attack,  and 
when,  with  maximum  chances  of  success  and 
minimum  of  loss. 

The  complete  Intelligence  officer  lived  in  mind, 
if  not  in  body,  behind  the  enemy's  lines.  And  if 
he  failed  at  times  in  his  task  of  following  the 
Germans'  every  move,  and  contemplated  move, 
you  will  appreciate  that  he  was  a  learner — a 
learner  to  the  bitter  end  in  a  game  that  had  never 
been  played  before,  and  which  assumed  new 
fantasies  each  cycle  of  the  sun. 

We  went  to  Mons  cheerily,  airily,  not  knowing 
what  on  earth  was  going  to  happen.  A  "  rubber- 
neck "  lorry  was  provided  for  G.H.Q. — the  idea 
being  that  Sir  John  French's  staff  should  sit  side 
by  side  in  rows,  like  boys  at  school,  and  be  whisked 
about  the  country  in  accordance  with  the  trend  of 
events.  "  Operations  "  in  the  front  seats,  "  Intelli- 
gence "  a  little  higher  up  in  the  row  behind,  then 
"  A  "  and  "  Q  "  further  behind  and  higher  up  still. 

That  was  the  beginning.  Before  the  last  shell 
fell,  Intelligence  officers,  let  alone  the  General  Staff, 
could  not  have  been  accommodated  in  fifty  "rubber- 
neck "  lorries. 

A  monstrous  conflict  of  human  nimbleness  of 
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mind  had  developed  in  the  years  between  in  France 
and  Flanders. 

The  checking  of  aeroplane  reconnaissance  re- 
ports, of  aeroplane  observation  and  photography  ; 
the  examination  of  prisoners  and  captured  docu- 
ments ;  the  "  vetting  "  of  agents'  reports  ;  the 
identification  of  the  enemy's  dead  and  the  over- 
hearing of  his  signal  traffic — such  were  the  salient 
features  of  this  brain  war  unique  in  military 
history. 

To  pass  these  phases  in  review,  some  swiftly, 
others  in  greater  detail. 

Aeroplane  observation  of  the  enemy  consisted  of 
a  tactical  surveillance  on  one's  immediate  front  of 
such  things  as  camp  fires  and  smoke,  road  move- 
ment and  the  number  of  lorries  in  transport  parks, 
and  of  a  strategical  reconnaissance  further  afield 
for  the  checking  of  railway  activity  and  canal 
movement,  and  the  location  of  dumps  and  aero- 
dromes. The  essential  in  weighing  information 
derived  from  aeroplane  reconnaissance  was  to  have 
by  one,  always,  a  record  of  normal  happenings, 
since  only  by  consulting  the  normal  could  one  detect 
the  abnormal.  But  even  with  the  most  complete 
record  of  the  normal  at  one's  elbow,  it  was  not 
always  "  plain  sailing  "  arriving  at  conclusions.  For 
example,  take  the  noting  of  enemy  railway  activity, 
always  of  vital  importance — towards  the  end  the 
opposing  armies  carried  out  train  movement  almost 
entirely  by  night,  but  early  on,  at  Loos  and  on  the 
Somme,  the  wisdom  of  such  a  precaution  had  not 
yet  pierced  the  brains  of  our  leaders  of  men.  Rail 
traffic  would  be  run  backwards  and  forwards  under 
the  very  eyes  of  a  hostile  observer,  who  would 
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proceed  to  note  the  location  of  each  train  with  the 
time  and  the  direction  in  which  it  was  proceeding. 
.  .  .  Well,  on  the  second  day  of  Loos,  our  aerial 
observers  reported  train  upon  train  steaming  up  to 
the  line,  then,  after  a  stop  in  some  station  or  other, 
heading  east  once  more ;  great  enemy  rail  activity ; 
dozens  of  German  trains ;  clearly  reinforcements 
were  being  brought  up  on  a  large  scale.  Each  train 
held  eight  hundred  men,  or  roughly  a  battalion. 
Intelligence  worked  it  all  out  .  .  .  twenty-five 
trains  .  .  .  twenty-five  times  eight  hundred  men 
.  .  .  the  enemy  was  reinforcing  his  line  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  one  fresh  Division.  We  must 
remould  our  plans  accordingly.  We  did.  And  how 
the  German  General  Staff  must  have  had  the  laugh 
of  us  that  September  night  !  For  those  twenty-five 
German  trains  were  all  empty  !  We  learned  it  all 
afterwards.  Having  insufficient  troops  ready  to 
hand  to  repel  our  offensive,  the  Germans  had  lit 
upon  the  idea  of  "  faking  "  rail  activity  on  the  grand 
scale,  knowing  our  aerial  observers  would  report  it, 
and  reckoning  that  our  Intelligence  would  be 
deceived  by  it.  It  was  the  first  attempt  at  real 
camouflage  in  the  war,  and  it  succeeded  beyond 
all  expectation. 

There  came  a  sequel  to  it,  two  years  after,  at 
General  Byng's  November  battle  for  Cambrai. 

On  the  day  after  the  Third  Army  had  broken 
through,  our  observers,  both  ground  and  aerial, 
reported  very  great  enemy  road  activity  behind 
the  German  line.  Hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
lorries.  All  day  the  procession  continued  towards 
the  battle  zone.  Clearly  tens  of  thousands  of  fresh 
troops  were  being  moved  up  into  close  reserve. 
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But  whence  ?  All  our  information  had  tended  to 
show  that  the  enemy  had  no  fresh  Division  immedi- 
ately available  at  the  moment  we  had  chosen  to 
attack  him.  Still,  here  was  the  fact,  in  black  and 
white.  A  certain  headquarters  rang  up  the  pundits 
behind  for  advice. 

"  Carry    on,"    came   the   answer,    "  the   Huns 
played  this  trick  on  us  before  at  Loos. 
got  no  reserves.    Those  lorries  are  all  empty." 

They  were  not  empty.  .  .  . 

Next  there  came  air  photography  of  the  enemy's 
lines ;  thousands  of  plates  exposed  daily  from  a 
great  height,  some  taken  vertically,  others  obliquely 
in  order  to  tell  from  the  shadow  what  a  particular 
object  was,  dump  or  battery  position,  wire  or 
long  grass.  In  a  war  of  position  one  wrote  one's 
intentions  on  the  ground  for  others  to  read.  For 
example,  the  construction  of  railways  and  roads 
and  new  ammunition  dumps  and  aerodromes  and 
hospitals,  the  appearance  of  new  battery  positions 
and  telegraphic  communications — it  was  even 
possible  to  detect  the  course  of  a  buried  cable  on 
an  air  photograph — all  these  pointed  to  offensive 
intentions  on  the  part  of  whomsoever  built  them. 
Things  will  not  be  quite  so  simple  for  "  Intelligence" 
in  any  future  war.  The  evolution  of  "  Intelli- 
gence "  has  been  quite  distinct.  To  begin  with, 
one  concentrated  almost  entirely  on  finding  out 
what  the  enemy  was  doing.  In  the  next  phase,  one 
took  measures  to  prevent  the  enemy  finding  out 
what  you  were  doing.  Finally,  one  saw  to  it  that 
the  enemy  was  thoroughly  well  deceived  and  hood- 
winked into  making  false  deductions.  This  final 
development  of  "  Intelligence  "  will  rule  supreme 
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in  any  future  war ;  things  will  verily  not  be  what 
they  seem.  When  an  enemy  wishes  to  attack  at 
one  point  he  will  make  all  his  outward  and  visible 
preparations  in  some  other  sector,  whereupon  the 
opposing  "  Intelligence  "  will  tumble  to  the  deceit 
being  attempted  and  say  :  "  Ha  !  ha  !  he  thinks 
he  is  taking  us  in  by  making  all  that  show  up 
North  !  Of  course  he's  going  to  attack  us  down 
here  where  all  seems  to  be  so  quiet !  " 

To  which  reasoning  "  the  other  fellow,"  planning 
the  attack,  will  in  turn  tumble  and  proceed  to 
attack  up  North  where  all  the  display  has  been  !  .  .  . 

Assuredly  the  battle  of  the  future  will  be  no 
affair  for  pipe-clay  brains  ;  assuredly  the  General 
Staff  will  never  again  take  upon  itself  the  responsi- 
bility of  "  filing  away  "  the  imagination  of  its 
younger  officers  as  it  did  in  the  late  war.  Take 
a  tale  of  Beaumont  Hamel  during  the  instructive 
butchery  of  the  Somme. 

This  was  in  1916.  Having  plodded  forward 
about  two  miles  in  four  months,  and  lost  half  a 
million  men,  we  were  now  preparing  in  November, 
to  cross  the  Ancre  at  Beaumont  Hamel.  We  were 
preparing  beneath  the  very  eyes  of  the  enemy  who 
knew  precisely  where  we  intended  shoving — there 
is  no  other  word — and  was  making  his  dispositions 
accordingly.  Then  it  was  that  some  poor,  deluded 
"  civilian  helper  "  approached  his  local  Napoleon 
and  suggested,  in  a  weak  voice,  that  supposing  we 
"  faked  "  great  activity  on  the  Albert-Bapaume 
road,  five  miles  south  of  the  Ancre  ?  The  Germans 
would  think  we  meant  to  attack  there,  not  up  north 
at  Beaumont  Hamel  at  all.  The  poor  deluded  one 
even  went  further.  In  the  same  weak  voice,  he  said  : 
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"  Give  me  some  transport,  a  battery,  a  platoon 
or  two  of  infantry,  some  cyclists  to  put  up  the  dust, 
and  I'll  guarantee  to  move  them  all  up  and  down  the 
Albert-Bapaume  road  so  as  the  Hun  observers  will 
think  a  whole  Division  is  on  the  move. . .  .  Really, 
sir,  the  thing  can  be  done." 

For  a  moment  Napoleon  looked  down  with 
indescribable  scorn,  then  vouchsafed  :  "  This  is 
a  war,  young  man,  not  a  * '  comic  opera." 

And  the  poor  deluded  one  saluted. 

Two  years  later,  when  Foch  took  over  the  com- 
mand and  French  imagination  thrust  itself  into 
every  pigeon  hole,  the  form  of  deception  I  have 
above  outlined  became  part  and  parcel  of  all 
active  operations.  Two  years  later.  .  .  . 

During  those  two  years  how  British  Intelligence 
officers  sought  in  vain  to  press  home  the  vital 
importance  of  deceiving  the  enemy  as  to  our  battle 
intentions  !  A  brilliant  young  general,  who  after- 
wards met  with  a  tragic  death,  was  once  known 
to  burst  into  tears  in  sheer  impotent  anger  at  the 
refusal  of  his  superiors  to  see  things  in  their  proper 
light.  Rather  than  display  a  revolutionary  breadth 
of  vision  and  embark  on  a  wholesale  deception  of 
the  enemy,  our  General  Staff  shoved  and  shoved 
by  the  text -book — just  where  the  Germans  knew 
we  were  going  to  shove.  In  the  result,  we  had  to 
struggle  ahead  against  frightful  defensive  organisa- 
tions specially  prepared.  After  Neuve  Chappelle 
our  General  Staff  apparently  abandoned  the  theory 
that  surprise  in  attack  was  possible  in  a  modern  war 
of  position.  The  most  we  could  expect  to  do 
would  be  to  keep  the  hour  of  attack,  and  possibly 
the  date,  secret.  As  for  the  location  of  the  attack 
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it  would  be  impossible  to  conceal  that  from  the 
enemy.  They  were  bound  to  get  to  know  of  it. 

Well,  in  course  of  time,  a  certain  Ludendorff 
rather  upset  this  theory  by  inflicting  on  us,  one 
memorable  March  day,  a  complete  surprise  between 
St.  Quentin  and  La  Fere. 

That  was  the  main  "  mystery  "  of  our  Fifth 
Army's  collapse. 

Ludendorff  so  "  faked,"  reduced,  activity  on  the 
southern  wing  of  his  contemplated  line  of  attack, 
that  we  put  down  St.  Quentin-La  Fere  as  "a  dead 
sector,  not  likely  to  be  involved  in  operations."  As 
events  turned  out,  perhaps  the  most  vicious 
German  thrust  came  there. 

Nor  was  Ludendorff  satisfied  by  any  means 
with  having  thus  re-introduced  the  element  of 
surprise  into  attack.  He  followed  up,  two  months 
later,  with  an  even  more  complete  surprise  on  the 
Chemin  des  Dames. 

I  say,  having  full  regard  for  the  nature  of  the 
assertion — the  only  serious  criticism  appearing  in 
this  book — that  the  power  to  inflict  such  surprise 
in  attack,  the  power  to  obviate  in  some  measure 
such  frightful,  plodding  murder  as  that  of  Passchen- 
daele,  lay  with  our  General  Staff  from  the  autumn 
of  1916  onwards. 

In  regard  to  brains  in  battle — in  addition  to 
technical  invention — we  had  almost  every  idea 
first,  but  systematically  waited  for  the  enemy  to 
apply  such  ideas  before  venturing  in  his  wake. 

It  was  so  with  surprise  in  attack. 

An  exasperating  refusal  to  depart  from  what  was 
writ  in  out-of-date  staff  manuals,  i.e.  to  adapt  the 
latter  to  incessantly  changing  circumstances ;  a 
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vicious  craving  for  starting  files  and  putting  every- 
thing on  paper,  thus  avoiding  responsibility  ;  blind 
obeisance  to  Army  tradition  and  routine  ;  feminine 
inter-departmental  jealousies ;  the  desire  for 
personal  aggrandizement ;  a  grim  resolve  to  do 
nothing  original ;  the  rule  of  the  unimaginative 
obstructionist  looking  on  at  the  war  over  his  roll- 
top  desk,  all  combined  to  prevent  our  being  first 
in  the  field  in  this  vital  matter. 

This  is  no  sweeping  indictment  of  General  Staff 
officers  as  a  whole.  Quantities  of  them  will  prob- 
ably agree  with  what  I  have  written.  Many  of 
them,  including  three  staff  officers  under  whom  the 
writer  served,  were  so  disgusted  with  the  sluggish- 
ness, red-tape,  and  inefficiency  of  staff  work  in  the 
field,  that  they  preferred  to  go  and  command 
fighting  units,  and  each  of  the  trio  was  killed. 
Numberless  brainless  duffers  with  the  magic 
words  p.s.c.  (passed  Staff  College)  after  their 
names  were  always  available  to  fill  the  places 
of  such  men.  And  yet  those  letters  p.s.c.  meant 
little  or  nothing,  so  far  removed,  in  every  minute 
detail,  was  the  late  war  from  any  that  had  gone 
before  it,  and  been  duly  "  crammed  "  at  Camberley 
and  Quetta.  Yet  these  were  the  men,  their  minds 
saturated  with  horses  and  dogs  and  the  Pytcheley 
and  the  moors,  who  were  the  elected  of  England, 
to  do  her  greatest  thinking,  in  her  greatest  hour. 
...  It  was  difficult  at  times  to  restrain  the 
cancerous  suspicion  that  some,  at  least,  were  not 
particularly  anxious  that  the  war  should  end  too 
quickly.  Eather  than  promote  young  and  keen 
temporary  officers,  just  there  for  the  duration  and 
with  no  axes  to  grind,  or  careers  to  carve  out,  the 
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War  Office  drained  Bath  and  Cheltenham  of  its 
last  retired  regular — even  if  he  had  to  be  pulled 
out  of  a  bath-chair — and  scoured  the  Indian  hills 
for  similar,  but  faded,  mortals. 

To  scheme  out  our  battles  in  France  ! 

Majiy  of  these  "  dug-outs  "  were  such  sick  men, 
not  merely  mentally,  but  physically,  that  they 
only  lasted  a  few  weeks  even  in  the  Louis  Quinze 
comfort  of  a  chateau  headquarters.  I  have  a 
vision,  as  I  write,  of  one  such  minor  Bonaparte, 
making  his  debut  at  headquarters  in  a  most 
responsible  position,  during  a  big  battle,  and 
calmly  sitting  down  to  learn  all  about  his  job  ... 
while  the  battle  was  being  fought.  He  had  lived  in 
retirement,  somewhere  in  Wessex,  for  fifteen  years. 

A  dozen  such  blockheads,  holding  important 
staff  appointments  at  the  larger  formations,  were 
capable  of  holding  up  all  progress.  It  was  so  with 
surprise  in  attack. 

To  give  but  one  instance  of  this. 

As  far  back  as  1916  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  enemy  was  obtaining  invaluable  information 
by  overhearing  our  signal  traffic — i.e.  telephone 
conversations,  morse-telegraphy  and  wireless. 
"  Civilian "  brains  appealed  for  some  form  of 
co-ordination  between  K.E.  Signals,  R.F.C.  wire- 
less, and  the  General  Staff  Intelligence,  so  that  all 
traffic  might  be  controlled.  For  two  years  a  paper 
discussion  went  on  round  detail,  such  as  whether 
a  wireless  operator  should  belong  to  Signals  or  to 
Intelligence ;  months  passed  in  circulating  files 
to  all  concerned,  and  all  the  time  the  enemy  was 
reading  our  signal  traffic,  and  British  soldiers  were 
dying  in  thousands  as  a  direct  result. 
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Mountainous  documentary  files  came  into  being 
in  which  the  vital  end  to  be  acheived  was  lost, 
submerged.  Precedents  were  quoted  from  Salisbury 
Plain  and  the  Punjab  showing  how  it  really  was 
quite  inpossible  for  Signals  to  allow  Intelligence  to 
control  its  traffic  or,  indeed,  to  interfere  in  any  way. 
Eventually,  instead  of  a  virile  policy  dictated  by 
the  extreme  urgency  of  the  case,  one  of  "  peaceful 
penetration  "  was  decided  on  by  G.H.Q.  by  which 
an  officer,  Captain  S.,  was  deputed  to  try  and  make 
Signals  realise,  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  personal 
charm  and  tact  (this  actually  figured  in  an  official 
document),  how  they  were  playing  into  the  enemy's 
hands. 

Whenever  "  Intelligence  "  attempted  to  under- 
line the  gravity  of  advertising  all  our  battle  inten- 
tions, as  we  were  doing,  it  encountered  a  rock  of 
granite — the  System.  The  various  branches  of 
the  General  Staff  could  not  be  brought  to  think  and 
pull  together  in  the  matter.  Instead,  minds  were 
warded  by  the  departmental  outlook.  .  .  . 

On  the  Staff  in  France,  changing  for  dinner  while 
others  were  waist-deep  in  mud  or  dying  on  patrol 
was  de  rigueur.  Sinking  everything,  corps  etiquette, 
tradition,  personalities,  and  all  the  rest,  in  order 
to  achieve  a  great  transcending  ideal,  surprise  in 
attack — that  was  not  considered  necessary.  Opera- 
tions, Intelligence,  Adjutant-General's  branch,  Sig- 
nals, and  "  Q  " — all  had  their  own  axes  to  grind, 
their  own  spheres  to  swell  in,  and  refused  to  get 
together  lest  an  amalgamation  should  curb  their 
powers  and  infringe  their  departmental  rights.  No 
one  branch  of  the  Staff  would  suffer  itself  to  be 
dictated  to  by  another  branch,  and  the  person  who 
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should  have  dictated  to  the  whole  lot  in  this  vital 
matter  did  not  do  so. 

Yet  it  soon  enough  became  apparent  to  anyone 
behind  the  scenes  in  the  B.E.F.  that  the  one  essen- 
tial to  victory  in  France  and  Flanders  would  be 
surprise  in  attack. 

It  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event,  but  this 
matter  was  put  up  to  the  General  Staff  in  divers 
ways  as  long  ago  as  1916. 

What  in  effect  was  happening  on  the  Western 
front  ? 

Wherever  we  attacked — at  Ypres,  at  Loos,  or  on 
the  Somme,  we  would  invariably  meet,  come  up 
against,  the  strongest  grouping  of  the  German  army 
then  massed  in  any  one  sector  of  the  Western  Front. 

On  the  evening  of  June  6th,  1917,  the  enemy 
put  up  boards  at  Wytschaete  saying  :  "  You  can 

have  this  ridge  to-morrow  !  "     Our  soldiers 

saw  those  boards. 

Earlier,  on  the  Somme  in  1916,  day  after  day, 
from  June  18th  onwards  similar  notifications  were 
put  up  in  No  Man's  Land  by  the  Germans. 

We  had  so  thoroughly  advertised  our  battle 
intentions  long  weeks  beforehand  in  a  hundred 
different  ways  that  the  enemy  knew  precisely 
where  we  were  going  to  attack  and  would  literally 
interpose  a  wedge  of  iron  there  to  meet  us. 

It  would  be  heart-breaking  to  see,  as  we  in  the 
Intelligence  saw,  the  Germans  gradually  preparing 
to  meet  our  every  new  attack,  moving  up  a  fresh 
division  into  close  reserve  each  day ;  to  see  fresh 
battery  positions  being  occupied  opposite ;  to 
sense  intimately  as  each  hour  of  the  day  went  by, 
how  our  Staff  was  failing,  definitely  failing,  to 
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achieve  the  one  essential  that  could  make  the 
forthcoming  attack  a  successful  enterprise. 

G.H.Q.  seemed  to  think,  in  1915-17,  that 
stamping  everything  "  secret "  documents,  en- 
velopes, maps,  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  keep 
our  battle  intentions  secret. 

How  could  they  be  secret  when  in  the  projected 
area  of  operations  we  were  building  new  roads  and 
battery  positions  beneath  the  Fokker  and  Alba- 
tross ?  When  we  were  registering  new  batteries  by 
wireless  each  day,  and  omitting  to  change,  or  in 
any  way  control,  our  wireless  call  signs  so  that  the 
Germans,  by  intercepting  our  messages,  knew  of 
every  fresh  battery  that  we  brought  up  ?  When 
we  constructed  additional  casualty  clearing 
stations,  and  dumps,  and  hutments,  in  the  zone 
behind  where  we  proposed  attacking  ?  When 
our  reconnaissance  and  photographing  machines 
were  concentrated  in  one  specific  zone  ?  When 
our  signal  traffic  was  allowed  to  increase  in  volume 
locally  out  of  all  proportion  to  other  normal 
sectors  of  the  front  ?  When  the  whole  rearward 
zone  of  our  contemplated  attack  was  literally  criss- 
crossed with  Decauville  light  railways  ?  When 
movement  of  troops  and  transport  was  permitted 
by  day,  and  also  train  movement  ?  WTien  an 
advanced  G.H.Q.  was  planted  down  weeks  before- 
hand behind  the  very  sector  where  we  proposed 
attacking,  for  all  the  world  to  note,  when  .  .  .  but 
one  could  go  on  indefinitely. 

We  wrote  our  intentions  on  the  ground,  in  the 
air,  everywhere.  But  we  changed  for  dinner.  .  .  . 

And  yet  the  remedy  was  so  obvious. 

We  needed  to  look  at,  and  consider,  our  own 
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preparations  for  attack  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
enemy  opposite  ;  we  needed  to  create  a  body  of 
officers  in  our  midst,  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
German  Staff  officers,  whose  sole  mission  it  would 
have  been  to  look  on  at  our  battle  preparations  and 
say,  when  occasion  arose  :  "  You  mustn't  build 
that  camp  there  !  You  musnt't  transmit  that 
type  of  wireless  message  !  It's  giving  information 
away.  It's  giving  away  your  intentions  !  " 

Instead,  we  openly  advertised  just  what  we 
proposed  to  do. 

And  then,  in  course  of  time,  when  Germany 
passed  to  the  offensive,  Ludendorff  re-introduced 
surprise  in  attack  with  devastating  results. 

How? 

Because  he  had  said  in  as  many  words,  as  we 
subsequently  learned  from  a  captured  order  signed 
by  him :  "  I  don't  care  what  the  Staff  Manual 
says.  We  are  at  war  and  we  must  surprise  the 
enemy.  So  all  unite,  Operations,  Intelligence, 
Signals,  Adjutant-General's  Branch,  Quartermaster- 
General — and  see  to  it  that  you  shall  not  move  or 
cart,  or  register  a  battery,  or  speak  a  word  over  the 
telephone,  if  such  should  convey  information  to 
the  enemy  as  to  our  intentions.  I  shall  appoint 
special  officers  to  report  to  me  direct  as  to  how  the 
various  branches  of  the  service  are  concealing  their 
daily  preparations  or  omitting  to  do  so." 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Germans  hid  and 
even  distorted  their  signal  traffic  to  put  us  off  the 
scent ;  "  faked  "  road  and  rail  activity  elsewhere 
than  in  the  projected  area  of  operations  ;  even 
built  dummy  dumps  and  hospitals  and  battery 
positions  and  aeroplane  hangars  at  certain  parts  of 
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the  front  so  that  our  observers  should  photograph 
them  ;  reduced  artillery  registration  to  a  minimum 
and  controlled  it,  and  so  on  and  so  on,  all  of  which, 
as  I  reiterate,  we  might  have  done  a  long  time  before 
them  and  with  incalculable  effect  on  the  whole 
campaign. 

Before  reverting  to  Intelligence  work  in  the  field, 
one  more  matter  closely  interwoven  with  the  fore- 
going deserves  mention. 

I  have  suggested  that  the  General  Staff  "  filed 
away  the  imagination  of  its  younger  officers." 

A  year  separated  from  the  maelstrom,  one  would 
accentuate  this  and  say  that  if  our  Intelligence 
service  in  the  field  was  a  success,  in  so  far  as  finding 
out  what  the  enemy  was  doing,  it  might  have  been 
a  triumph. 

It  is  far  from  the  writer's  purpose  to  develop  a  sneer 
at  the  expense  of  the  regular-turned-staff-officer. 
If  there  were  fools  on  the  staff,  and  there  were ; 
if  there  were  "  outsiders,"  and  there  were ;  if  there 
were  chocolate  officers,  and  there  were;  if  there 
were  "  dug-ins,"  and  there  were — taken  as  a  body 
of  men  into  whose  safe-keeping  had  been  committed 
the  lives  of  millions  of  others,  their  compatriots, 
officers  on  the  General  Staff  worked  as  hard  as 
most  others  in  the  war.  They  worked,  most  of 
them,  to  the  very  best  of  their  ability  ...  to  the 
best  of  their  ability. 

If  staff  work  might  have  been  better,  criticism 
should  be  deflected  from  the  individual  to  the 
system,  and  to  those  who  fostered  that  system. 

Heroically  as  they  saved  England,  it  were  idle 
to  insist  that  the  military  aptitude  of  this  country 
was  confined  to  those  young  men  who  took  up  arms 
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in  peace-time  via  Sandhurst,  Woolwich  and  the 
Militia.  A  young  man  learnt  as  much — and  more— 
of  the  practical  art  of  modern  war  in  three  months  of 
France  and  Flanders  as  he  could  have  assimilated 
in  twenty  years  on  Salisbury  Plain.  That  vital 
fact  would  appear  never  to  have  been  sufficiently 
recognised  by  those  in  high  command  in  France. 

The  writer  may  be  permitted  this  statement  since 
he  was  attached  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  s 
staff  at  Beauquesne,  Montreuil,  Bavincourt  and 
Blendecques,  at  all  of  which  places,  and  at  Armies 
and  Corps,  the  solid  phalanx  of  regular  staff  officers 
was  rarely,  if  at  all,  reduced  in  favour  of  civilian 
blood,  even  when  the  British  Armies  in  France  and 
Flanders  were  labouring  pitifully  ahead  in  blackest 
midnight. 

Two  formations  alone  in  the  B.E.F.  were  staffed 
almost  throughout  by  temporary  officers,  the 
Canadian  and  the  Australian  Corps.  .  .  . 

Towards  the  end,  and  under  pressure  following 
the  debacle  of  March  21st,  staff  appointments  were, 
one  understands,  lavished  on  temporary  officers; 
but  for  nearly  four  years  a  sorry,  disgraceful  system 
obtained.  It  is  best  illustrated  by  what  happened  in 
"  Intelligence." 

The  Intelligence  Corps  proper  was  formed  in  the 
summer  of  1915.  After  a  course  of  training  at  the 
War  Office,  officers  were  sent  across  in  batches  to 
France.  They  were  all  temporary  officers  who 
in  civil  life  knew  Germany  and  the  Germans.  Two 
were  sent  to  each  Corps,  there  to  work  under  a 
General  Staff  officer,  third  grade — a  regular. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  many  of  these  Staff  officers, 
greatly  to  their  credit,  that  in  due  course  they 
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recommended  their  senior  Intelligence  officers  for 
promotion  to  the  General  Staff ;  (i.e.  to  become 
executive  officers,  not  merely  to  continue  as  sub- 
merged assistants). 

Then  the  machine  started.  The  system.  It  was 
made  known,  finally  and  emphatically,  that  Intelli- 
gence officers,  however  suitable,  were  not  eligible 
for  General  Staff  appointments.  The  reason  ?  No 
one  was  ever  told  officially,  but  it  was  rumoured 
to  be  this  : 

According  to  the  tenets  of  General  Staff  organisa- 
tion, originally  drawn  up  shortly  after  the  Crimean 
war,  every  staff  officer  must  be  able  to  carry  out 
the  functions  of  each  or  any  of  the  four  branches 
of  the  General  Staff,  viz.  Operations  (planning 
operations  against  the  enemy),  Intelligence  (finding 
out  all  about  the  enemy),  Adjutant-General's 
Branch  (general  control  of  the  troops),  Quarter- 
master-General's Branch  (supplies).  The  System 
further  ordained  that  staff  officers  were  to  rotate 
from  one  of  these  appointments  to  the  other, 
which  is  not  far  short  of  asking  a  man  in  civil  life 
to  be  one  day  a  lawyer,  the  next  an  actor,  the  next 
a  clergyman,  and  the  next  a  butcher.  Still  this  was 
the  system  which  governed  our  battles  in  France. 
No  specialising.  No  matter  how  brilliant  a  staff 
officer  might  be  at  Intelligence  work,  he  was  liable, 
the  next  day,  to  be  counting  carcases  at  Havre. 
And  vice  versa.  .  .  .  While  there  was  a  war  on, 
these  staff  officers  had  to  be  trained  in  the  various 
branches  of  staff  work.  .  .  . 

Now  supposing  a  contrary  principle  had  been 
recognised — that  as  Intelligence  Corps  officers 
were  the  natural  experts  in  Intelligence  work,  they 
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should  be  made  General  Staff  officers  for  Intelli- 
gence at  the  various  formations,  and  left  at  such 
appointments  for  the  duration  ?  Alas !  This 
would  have  seriously  blocked  the  system  since,  if 
Staff  appointments  were  to  be  occupied  per- 
manently by  specialists,  how  could  the  staff  officer 
who  had  been  counting  carcases  at  Havre,  and  who 
had  become  a  real  expert  at  the  work,  how  could 
he  get  in  his  training  in  Intelligence  work  ? 

This  system  endured,  I  believe,  almost  to  the 
bitter  end.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that 
under  it,  intelligence  officers  had  to  train  staff 
officers  in  intelligence  work  prior  to  such  staff 
officers  embarking  on  their  duties  over  the  very 
men  who  had  trained  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  readily  admits  that 
General  Staff  work  demanded  far  more  than  brains 
alone.  It  demanded,  above  all,  tact.  Men  in  war 
develop  strange  fantasies  of  character.  The 
monotony  of  their  lives,  their  being  thrown  together 
all  day  long,  day  in  and  day  out,  make  of  them  a 
vast  army  of  churlish  children.  Petty  things, 
mere  trifles  annoy  them.  Everyone  is  assuredly 
trying  to  "do  them  down."  Minds  that  were 
broad  become  narrow,  men  who  once  spurned 
gossip  now  become  greater  gossipers  than  vicars' 
wives.  A  General  Staff  officer's  first  duty  was  to 
get  things  done  in  this  electrically  charged  world. 
And  no  matter  how  brilliant  he  might  be,  if  his 
manners  were  objectionable  his  value  decreased  a 
hundred  per  cent  straight  away. 

However,  that  a  successful  blending  of  the  regular 
mind  with  the  possibly  more  original  mentality  of 
the  "  civilian  helper  "  was  possible,  at  least  one 
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soldier  proved.  Whether  his  practical  apprecia- 
tion of  the  thesis  that  caste  and  good  manners,  well 
cut  breeches  and  popularity,  were  not  necessarily 
the  corner  stones  upon  which  successful  staff  work 
should  rest,  and  that  loyalty  to  one's  friends  and  to 
a  system  and  obeisance  to  tradition  might  conflict, 
however  inadvertently,  with  loyalty  to  one's  cause 
and  country  and  to  the  men  in  front — whether  his 
practical  appreciation  of  these  things  had  anything  to 
do  with  his  departure  from  France  is  not  recorded. 

One  would  refrain  from  mentioning  these  things 
but  for  the  fact  that  the  future  is  involved.  Is  the 
system  of  caste  v.  brains  to  be  allowed  to  endure  ? 
Has  it  been  a  triumph  in  the  past  ?  .  .  . 

Is  it  generally  known  that  over  fifty  per  cent, 
of  our  higher  general  officers  commanding  were 
at  one  time  or  another  during  the  war  relieved  of 
their  commands  ?  The  classic  phrase  in  the  Army 
for  such  a  removal  to  pastures  new  was  degommed, 
English  "  unstuck."  When  a  French  general 
became  degommed  he  was  put  before  a  tribunal  of 
brother  officers.  When  a  British  commander 
became  "  unstuck  "  he  was  either  promoted  to  a 
higher  appointment  elsewhere  or  given  some 
sinecure  job  out  of  the  limelight.  So  that  one  is 
quite  in  the  dark  as  to  whether  the  following 
casualties  were  victims  of  circumstance  or  just 
incompetents  : — 

Commanders-in-chief.  5 

Chiefs  of  Staff.  7 

Army  Commanders.  5 

Corps  Commanders.  15 

And  the  most  serious  part  about  all  this  chopping 
and  changing  on  high  was  that  when  a  very  senior 
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officer  departed  incompetent,  or  because  he  was 
tired  out,  or  on  account  of  incompatibility  of 
temperament,  or  as  the  victim  of  army  politics, 
the  majority  of  his  staff  went  with  him,  since  the 
staff  was  all  too  often  but  the  mirror  of  the  man. 
Whereupon  the  newcomers  proceeded  to  undo  most 
of  their  predecessors'  work  .  .  .  often  while  a 
battle  was  being  fought. 

The  second  phase  of  Intelligence  work  in  the 
field  was  ground  observation. 

In  the  stationary  warfare  that  endured  for  four 
years  on  the  Western  Front,  German  was  inces- 
santly observing  Briton,  and  Briton,  German.  Each 
battalion  in  line  had  a  special  observation  officer 
and,  in  turn,  the  latter  had  two  or  three  receptive 
and  reliable  men  detailed  to  him  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  watching  the  enemy  battalion  opposite. 
An  observation  officer  reported  every  single  thing 
that  happened  within  his  range  of  vision.  Every 
motor-car  or  lorry  seen — time  and  place — each 
little  column  of  smoke  from  dug-out  or  cottage- 
time  and  place — the  location  of  supposed  trench 
mortar  and  machine-gun  emplacements,  hostile 
aerial  and  artillery  activity;  German  officers  and 
men  seen  moving  about  in  the  trenches  opposite, 
light  railways  active ;  working  parties — time  and 
place — and  other  intelligence  such  as  "  white  dog 
seen  running  from  Hindenburg  Farm  to  Kluck 
cottage." 

Every  seemingly  absurd  little  incident  would  be 
duly  recorded. 

"  German  with  black  beard  waved  his  hand 
across  at  2.30  p.m." 
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"  Civilian  seen  putting  out  laundry  to  dry  at 
Verlorenhoek  crossroads  10.15  a.m." 

"  Two  bicyclists  riding  hard  towards  Monchy 
11  a.m.  One  got  off,  spoke  to  a  lorry  driver,  then 
rode  on  again." 

And  by  night  these  lynx-eyed  watchers  crept  out 
into  No  Man's  Land  and  continued  their  vigil, 
noting  the  state  of  the  enemy's  wire,  etc.  The 
Germans  were  doing  the  same.  Sometimes  oppos- 
ing parties  found  themselves  staring  through  the 
night  at  one  another  in  the  long  grass. 

So  far,  in  this  chapter,  we  have  been  watching 
what  the  enemy  did,  not  discovering  who  he  was. 

Important  as  were  an  enemy's  acts,  his  identity 
was  even  more  so.  This  was  unforgettably  demon- 
strated on  a  fateful  day  in  1914 — October  24th — 
when  two  cyclists  of  the  215th  German  regiment 
were  taken  prisoners  near  Dixmude.  This  capture 
showed  that  no  less  than  six  German  Army  Corps 
were  in  existence  of  which  nothing  whatever  was 
known  by  the  Allies.  The  cyclists  said  under 
examination  that  the  German  Army  had  been 
increased  from  Regiment  No.  201  to  No.  270,  and 
three  days  later  this  was  proved  to  be  correct  when 
no  fewer  than  four  of  the  new  Corps,  the  22nd, 
23rd,  26th  and  27th,  wheeled  down  from  Bruges 
under  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg.  No  fewer  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  new  men  came  down  on  our 
thin  left  flank  just  as  we  were  believing  that  we 
could  outflank  the  enemy.  The  astonishing  dis- 
covery brought  Lord  Kitchener  post  haste  over  to 
Cassel  where,  at  a  memorable  interview,  General 
Foch  decided  that  the  Ypres  salient  must  be  held 
quand  meme.  Ever  after  that  little  shock,  it 
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became  the  prime  duty  of  Intelligence  to  find 
out  who  was  "  in  front."  A  day  to  day  map  of  the 
enemy's  Order  of  Battle  would  be  compiled  showing 
the  location  of  every  battalion  in  line  or  in  rest,  and 
of  every  Division  in  reserve,  and  stating  whether  it 
was  "  fresh  "  or  "  exhausted."  A  very  confident 
general  originally  christened  this  map  "  Enemy's 
Order  of  Battle."  Later  a  less  confident,  but  no 
less  capable  successor  altered  this  to  "  Supposed 
Enemy  Order  of  Battle."  Still,  all  things  con- 
sidered, this  Order  of  Battle  map  was  a  remarkably 
accurate  piece  of  work.  It  was  primarily  of 
strategical  value.  Thus,  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  planning 
an  attack,  say,  at  Gommiecourt,  would  call  in 
"  Intelligence  "  and  say  :  "  Supposing  I  attack 
here,  what  German  troops  would  I  meet,  and  how 
many,  and  how  many  others  could  come  up  and 
within  what  time  ?  " 

The  answer  might  be  something  like  this : 
"  There  are  three  German  Divisions  in  line  in  the 
Hebuterne  sector,  two  20  per  cent  below  strength 
and  one  good  Guard  formation.  There  are  two 
Divisions  in  reserve  round  Bapaume  which  could 
be  railed  and  lorried  up  in  twelve  to  sixteen  hours, 
and  one  at  Bihucourt  which  could  be  made  avail- 
able almost  straightaway." 

The  art  of  finding  out  what  troops  were  in  the 
line  opposite  remained  of  prime  importance  to  the 
end.  A  discovery  in  this  connection  by  the  Ger- 
mans led  largely  to  the  Lys  break  through  of 
April,  1918.  The  enemy  had  arranged  to  attack 
on  April  10th.  In  a  raid  carried  out  on  the 
Portuguese  trenches  at  Richebourg  L'Avoue  on 
April  8th,  the  Germans  took  certain  Portuguese 
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prisoners.  These  men,  under  cross-examination, 
must  have  stated  the  fact  that  the  Portuguese  were 
to  be  relieved  next  day  and  replaced  by  a  specially 
strong  British  division  (we  knew  that  the  German 
attack  was  coming  and  where  it  was  coming). 

Now  it  was  Von  Arnim's  plan  to  pulverize  the 
Portuguese  and  so  break  through.  Yet  if  he  waited 
till  the  original  day  chosen,  April  10th,  it  now 
appeared  he  would  find  himself  confronted  by- 
British  troops.  Accordingly  he  decided  to  antici- 
pate by  one  day  and  attack  next  morning,  the 
9th,  before  the  Portuguese  had  been  withdrawn 
from  line.  He  did  so  with  the  result  we  all  know. 
Weak  and  dispirited  and  friendless  in  France,  the 
Portuguese,  relics  of  mercenary  days,  broke  and 
fled  in  disorder  or  were  submerged  in  the  German 
onrush. 

Identifications  of  German  units  were  sometimes 
received  in  curious  ways.  Once,  on  the  Lys,  a 
provincial  German  newspaper,  blown  across  into 
our  lines,  revealed  the  fact  that  the  Germans 
opposite  were  from  a  certain  province  in  Germany 
and  not  those  troops  believed  to  have  been  in  line. 
On  another  occasion  it  was  not  known  if  the 
Germans  holding  a  certain  sector  were  Saxons  or 
Bavarians.  An  Intelligence  officer  was  accordingly 
sent  out  to  listen  to  the  Germans  talking  in  their 
trenches  and  say  whether  their  accent  was  Saxon 
or  Bavarian.  He  heard  one  German  say  to  another : 
"  I  wish  I  were  at  the  kneipe  in  Dresden  to-night," 
and  Dresden  being  the  capital  of  Saxony,  the 
identification  was  considerately  established  in 
view  of  attendant  circumstances. 

Once,  an  Intelligence  officer  actually  held  a  long 
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conversation  with  the  Germans  in  their  trenches. 
It  was  in  the  days  when  everything  seemed  to  be 
going  against  Germany — on  paper.  Italy  and 
Roumania  had  just  declared  war  on  her,  and  the 
British  front  line  was  dotted  with  placards  rubbing 
in  the  fact.  ..."  Fritz's  "  morale  must  indeed  be 
very  low,  and  accordingly  it  was  decided  to  propa- 
gand  him  by  megaphone.  If  the  experiment 
succeeded,  it  was  to  become  general  up  and  down 
the  line.  A  carefully  worded  harangue,  depicting 
the  futility  of  Germany  continuing  the  fight  and 
setting  forth  the  delights  of  a  prisoner-of-war 
camp,  was  prepared  at  G.H.Q.  and  an  officer 
sent  down  to  an  appointed  spot  with  a  megaphone. 
He  spoke  for  several  minutes,  to  the  intense 
temporary  joy  of  Mr.  Thomas  Atkins  ;  but  then 
things  hardly  developed  according  to  plan.  In- 
stead of  the  Germans  trooping  over  in  surrender, 
our  trenches  were  soundly  strafed  at  the  point 
whence  the  megaphoning  came.  .  .  .  And  rumour 
hath  it  that  our  young  propagandist  was  not 
invited  into  tea  at  Battalion  H.Q.  on  his  way  back 
to  Montreuil,  home,  and  beauty. 

However,  out  in  Italy  on  the  Asiago  plateau  and 
in  the  Grappa  sector,  this  very  modern  notion  of 
"  propaganding  "  the  enemy  into  desertion  came 
to  be  practised  as  a  fine  art.  Possibly  50  per  cent  of 
the  Austrian  Army  was  a  discontented  medley, 
antagonistic  to  the  Hapsburg  regime,  and  deserters 
would  accordingly  stream  across  to  the  French 
and  British  lines  night  after  night. 

One  night  near  Grappa  an  Austrian  approached 
the  French  front  line  and  announced  that  sixteen 
of  his  comrades  were  prepared  to  come  across  there 
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and  then  if  the  French  would  fire  two  white  Very 
lights  as  a  signal  that  all  was  well.  In  the  British 
Army,  the  matter  could  naturally  have  been  referred 
to  "  A  "  and  "  Q  "  and  a  file  started  and  circulated 
for  information,  remarks  and  necessary  action. 

The  French  were  not  so  particular. 

Up  went  the  white  light,  over  came  the  enemy, 
and  when  the  Staff  first  knew  about  it,  the  whole 
thing  was  already  a  fait  accompli. 

After  that,  special  "  desertion  posts "  were 
established  along  the  French  and  British  front  line, 
their  precise  location,  and  the  correct  etiquette  and 
procedure  to  be  followed  when  deserting,  being 
advertised  by  leaflets  dropped  on  the  Austrians 
from  aeroplanes. 

The  hub  of  all  this  propaganda  was  the  Head- 
quarters of  the  British  Mission  attached  to  the 
Italian  Commando  Supremo,  and  two  of  its  leading 
exponents,  Lt.-Col.  Granville  Baker,  D.S.O.,  and 
Mr.  Wickham  Steed,  now  editor  of  The  Times. 
Often  one  met  one  or  the  other  of  them  out  at 
Abano,  the  sylvan  orange  and  olive  mountain 
fastness  of  the  Mission,  far  from  the  madding  war, 
closed  in  by  Frulian  hills. 

Similar  British  Missions  were  dotted  all  around 
the  war  ;  in  Warsaw  and  in  Teheran,  at  Chantilly 
and  Athens.  Their  purpose  would  be  to  keep  the 
War  Office  abreast  of  developments  in  every 
theatre  of  war  ;  their  constituent  members,  almost 
to  a  man,  were  regular  Star!  officers  of  studied 
charm  and  affability,  and  of  social  qualifications 
calculated  to  hypnotise  the  foreigners  they  were 
accredited  to. 

For  example,  the  War  Office  desired  to  know 
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everything  that  was  going  on  in  the  Italian  war — 
because  the  Allies  did  not  trust  one  another — and 
accordingly  a  Brigadier-General  was  sent  out  to 
Italy  at  the  head  of  a  British  Mission.  This 
Mission,  located  first  at  Udine,  behind  the  Carso, 
and  later  at  Abano  near  Padua,  would  send  home 
to  Whitehall  as  much  information  as  it  could 
collect,  and  as  derived  : 

(a)  from  the  Italians  themselves  ; 
(6)  from  other  sources. 

The  Mission  was  in  touch  with  a  second  British 
Mission  at  Rome.  This  second  Mission  dealt 
primarily  with  secret  service  work  and  was  in 
charge  of  a  London  financier  M.P.,  now  turned 
temporary  espionage  expert  and  residing  with  his 
wife  at  the  Grand  Hotel. 

The  two  Missions  pursued  the  even  tenor  of 
their  respective  ways  till  the  arrival  in  Italy  of  a 
war  maker  of  some  consequence  from  Flanders, 
General  Sir  Herbert  Plumer,  who  brought  with 
him  almost  his  entire  Second  Army  staff,  late  of 
Cassel  Hill.  General  Plumer  and  his  five  divisions 
were  forthwith  incorporated  in  the  Italian  Army, 
and  the  point  at  once  arose — by  what  channel  was 
he  to  liaison  with  the  War  Office  and  with  the  Italian 
Army  of  which  his  troops  formed  a  component  part  ? 
Via  the  British  Mission  at  Padua  or  direct  ? 

General  Plumer  held  very  definite  ideas  on  the 
subject.  He  would  have  no  one  between  himself 
and  the  War  Office  or  between  himself  and 
the  Italian  Army.  The  situation  was  already 
quite  complicated  enough.  In  the  result,  the 
situation  began  to  look  serious  for  the  British 
Mission  in  its  sylvan  fastness  outside  Padua.  Its 
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sphere  of  utility  seemed  in  effect  to  be  coming 
to  an  end.  Still,  its  officers  were  all  such  good 
fellows  and  its  chief  in  particular  had  long  enjoyed 
the  Italian  Koyal  favour  ...  it  would  never  do 
to  dissolve  such  a  company. 

It  was  not  dissolved. 

Instead,  duplication  ruled  supreme. 

A  staff  of  quite  a  dozen  British  officers  attached 
to  the  Italian  Commando  Supremo  at  Abano 
duplicated  the  work  being  done  by  General 
Plumer's  staff,  less  than  ten  miles  away,  at 
Noventa.  And  vice  versa. 

Passing  from  "  Intelligence "  at  Noventa  to 
"  Intelligence  "  at  Abano,  one  saw  British  officers 
poring  over  the  same  files,  marking  up  the  same 
maps— engaged  on  absolutely  identical  work  of 
following  what  the  Austrians  and  what  the  Italians 
were  doing.  .  .  . 

The  importance  of  knowing  the  identity  of  the 
troops  opposite  has  perhaps  been  made  clear.  The 
identification  of  a  solitary  German,  dead  or  alive, 
led  to  the  identification  of  a  battalion  which  in 
turn  led  to  the  identification  of  a  regiment  which  in 
turn  led  to  the  identification  of  a  division.  The 
appearance  of  such  a  new  division  in  line  might 
have  meant,  of  course,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
nothing  else  than  the  routine  divisional  relief  of  a 
tired  division  in  line,  but  the  tenth  case  had  always 
to.  be  guarded  against.  The  surest  method  of 
identifying  the  enemy  was  "  by  contact,"  i.e. 
either  by  bringing  in  dead  men  or  by  taking 
prisoners.  The  object  of  most  of  those  costly 
night  raids  we  used  to  carry  out  in  between  battles, 
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and  which  would  so  exasperate  an  unenlightened 
public,  was  to  obtain  such  "  contact  "  identifica- 
tions. On  a  dead  man  being  brought  in  by  our 
patrols,  his  identity  disc  would  first  be  removed. 
This  was  the  surest  guide  to  the  man's  identity 
and  regiment.  Next,  the  shoulder  strap  bearing 
a  number  or  monogram  would  be  cut  off  the  victim's 
tunic  or  greatcoat,  and  the  marking  on  arms, 
clothing  and  equipment  duly  noted  down.  Finally, 
the  dead  man's  pay-book,  and  all  maps,  letters, 
diaries,  postcards,  notebooks,  etc.,  found  upon 
him  would  be  removed  and  the  whole  collection 
bundled  up  and  forwarded  to  Divisional  Head- 
quarters. Often  had  one  to  spend  hours  over  such 
a  gruesome  collection,  letters  and  clothing  still 
soaked  in  blood  and  mud.  Documents,  official  and 
private,  were  always  a  valuable  source  of  informa- 
tion. The  German  was  a  great  correspondent  and 
usually  carried  on  his  person  letters  and  postcards 
from  dozens  of  comrades  in  other  divisions  and  Corps. 
It  was,  incidentally,  the  capture  of  such  a  personal 
document,  a  postcard,  that  gave  Marshal  Foch 
the  first  intimation  that  the  Germans  were  going  to 
attack  in  May,  1918,  on  the  Chemin  des  Dames. 

The  Germans,  by  all  manner  of  up-to-date 
camouflage  and  deceit,  had  concealed  their  local 
intentions  absolutely  up  to  May  25th.  On  that 
day  we  captured  a  German  on  the  Lys  among 
whose  belongings  was  found  a  postcard  dated  a  day 
or  two  before  from  La  on — the  main  town  behind 
the  Chemin  des  Dames  sector.  The  writer  of  this 
postcard  stated,  in  veiled  language,  that  the 
Germans  were  going  to  attack  on  the  Chemin  des 
Dames.  On  its  purport  being  communicated  post- 
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haste  to  French  headquarters  at  Compiegne,  every 
effort  was  made  by  Marshal  Petain  to  assemble 
reserves  in  the  threatened  area,  and  much  was 
actually  done  in  the  succeeding  hours,  if  not  to 
ward  off  the  break  through  that  followed,  at 
least  to  allow  for  its  immediate  consequences. 

An  illuminating  commentary  on  modern  war — 
this  postcard  !  What  might  have  happened  to 
France  and  to  the  Allies  and  to  the  world,  had  it 
never  been  taken  on  the  Lys  that  night  in  May  ? 

Not  that  the  fate  of  Empires  hinged  on  every 
captured  document. 

Sometimes  during  big  operations,  as  many  as 
fifty  sacks  a  day  of  letters  and  postcards  and 
diaries  and  notes  had  to  be  laboriously  pored 
through  by  scores  of  officers,  when  perhaps  less 
than  10  per  cent  would  be  put  aside  as  of  any  real 
value.  The  addresses  of  sender  and  recipient  had 
always  to  be  noted  together  with  postmarks.  Some 
of  the  documents  took  the  form  of  trench  poetry — 
I  have  one  before  me  as  I  write  beginning  Mondk- 
lare  Sternennacht — others  were  replete  with  molten 
love  passages,  others  again  told  of  internal  con- 
ditions in  Germany.  Then  there  were  quantities  of 
photographs — to  come  across  a  pre-war  photograph 
of  family  content,  of  mother  or  wife  or  children  or 
sweetheart,  now  perforated  by  the  bullet  that  had 
killed  the  one  who  treasured  it,  was  no  great  rarity. 
A  depressing  enough  business  it  was  at  times  going 
through  such  belongings  in  which  a  dead  man 
lived  again  before  you,  in  photographs  and  letters, 
the  photographs  and  letters  of  those  dear  to  him. 
The  dead  man  seemed  to  lose  type  and  nationality. 
He  ceased  to  be  a  Hun — he  was  just  a  dead  man. 
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A  careful  scrutiny  of  documents  also  enabled  one 
to  follow  the  expansion  or  contraction  of  the 
enemy's  forces  in  the  field — the  German  Army 
first  expanded  far  beyond  the  dreams  of  our 
Intelligence  branch  of  peace-time  and  polo,  and 
then  gradually,  as  losses  augmented,  contracted 
and  contracted.  Whole  divisions  disappeared  into 
thin  air  during  1918.  By  noting  every  fact  on 
captured  documents,  the  reorganisation  and  re- 
grouping of  the  enemy's  forces  could  be  followed 
—though  not  always  faithfully.  I  recall,  as  I  write, 
a  graph  on  the  office  wall  of  a  very  distinguished 
personage.  This  graph  purported  to  show  the 
relentless  decline  of  German  man-power.  It 
purported  to  show  that  on  such  and  such  a  date 
the  war  must  end  through  lack  of  enemy  reserves. 
.  .  .  Still,  somehow,  the  war  seemed  always  to  drag 
along  over  that  red-letter  day.  The  French  never 
believed  in  that  graph  ;  perhaps  they  were  right. 

Mention  of  graphs  brings  one  to  the  fascinating 
theory  of  Ole-luk-Oie  that  vital  information  of  an 
opponent's  intentions  was  to  be  gained  by  studying 
the  personality  and  mentality  of  the  general 
commanding  opposite.  We  went  in  for  Ole-luk- 
Oie's  theory  once,  in  1916.  We  were  told  to  ask 
every  prisoner  all  about  his  divisional  general.  The 
replies  one  got  hitched  on  the  war  a  stage  : 

"The  General -is  fat,  smokes  cigars  and  drinks 
champagne  with  women  at  the  officers'  casino." 

"  I  have  never  seen  the  General,  but  I've  heard 
he's  always  motoring  to  Brussels." 

"  He's  fat,  and  sixty  and  grumpy." 

Spurred  on  by  Ole.-luk-0ie's  theory  I  once  asked 
a  prisoner,  "  Is  your  General  a  liar  ?  " 
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"  How  could  I  know  that  ? "  came  the  retort, 
"  ask  his  wife  !  "  .  .  . 

One  fears  little  is  to  be  gained,  tactically,  in  the 
maelstrom  of  modern  war,  when  personalities  so 
often  disappear  behind  tanks  and  trenches,  by 
studying  the  mind  of  the  general  opposite  or 
depending  on  the  knowledge  that  he  habitually 
went  through  his  father's  pockets  as  a  boy.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  study  of  big  personalities  was  of 
a  certain  value  strategically.  "  Intelligence  "  in 
the  field  kept  up  a  steady  file  relating  to  all  the 
German  army  commanders.  An  extract  from  a 
log  might  read  :: — 

"  Otto  v.  Below  commands  7th  Army.  Not  to 
be  confused  with  Fritz  of  same  name.  Otto 
hates  sitting  still  under  blows.  Believes  in  the 
counter-offensive.  When  we  drove  in  the  line  at 
Peronne  Otto  took  extraordinary  risks  to  follow 
up  his  theory  of  hitting  and  keeping  on  hitting. 
A  month  later  he  got  into  trouble  with  G.H.Q. 
vide  document,  for  carrying  out  the  same  im- 
pulsive and  costly  policy.  Otto  is  also  an  adept 
at  concealing  his  intentions." 

Another  entry  might  read  : — 
'  Von  Mudra,  commands  Army  Group  B.    A 
dull  old  gentleman  of  little  initiative  but  a  good 
disciplinarian  and  popular  with  the  troops." 

Now  what,  you  will  say,  does  all  this  matter  ? 
Just  this  :— 

Supposing  information  were  one  day  conveyed  by 
an  agent  that  Otto  v.  Below,  a  daring  offensive 
leader,  had  been  transferred  from  his  command  of 
the  7th  Army  at  Peronne  to  that  of  the  4th  Army 
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in  Flanders  ?  "  Intelligence  "  at  once  pricked  up 
its  ears.  Were  there  any  signs  of  an  offensive 
preparing  in  Flanders  ?  An  intensive  study  would 
be  ordered  locally,  a  patient  vigil  kept.  In  the  case 
of  the  German  offensive  on  the  Lys,  the  first 
information  of  its  probability  was  conveyed  to  us 
by  receipt  of  information  that  Sixt  v.  Arnim,  a  fine 
soldier,  had  extended  his  flank  southwards  in  order 
to  take  over  the  Lys  battle  area. 

A  wearisome  phase  of  Intelligence  work,  carried 
out  by  the  Intelligence  Department  at  the  War 
Office,  as  distinct  from  the  Intelligence  Corps  in  the 
field,  centred  on  a  sustained  and  expert  study  of 
the  foreign  press  and  of  intercepted  foreign  letters. 

Daily  a  printed  resume  was  issued,  covering 
about  twenty  large  foolscap  sheets  and  divided 
into  (a)  latest  reports  and  intercepted  letters  (6) 
Press  Control  and  Propaganda  (c)  Information  of 
economic  conditions  and  moral  (d)  Political  and 
General  information.  Busy  headquarters  in  France 
concerned  with  actualities  were  flooded  with  these 
purely  academic  productions,  which  would  be 
duly  initialled  by  officers  and  filed,  and  eventu- 
ally carted  back  to  "  Base  Records  "  at  Havre — 
unread. 

Although  possibly  of  value  elsewhere  and  some- 
times quite  interesting,  these  "  Daily  Review  of 
the  Foreign  Press  "  hardly  repaid  perusal  on  the 
scene  of  action.  Here  are  examples  of  the  matter 
contained  in  them  : — 

"  The  number  of  members  of  the  University 

of  Kiel  who  have  fallen  in  action  to  date  is  6 

lecturers,  1  assistant  and  159  students  (Kieles 

zeitung,  4th  March)." 
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"  From  Copenhagen,  6th  March,  1916. — You 
will  be  interested  to  hea-r  that  I  can  confirm 
from  other  sources  the  telegram  published  in 
the  Morning  Post  regarding  the  approaching 
exhaustion  of  Austro-Hungarian  reserves.  The 
Morning  Post  information  came  from  Buda  Pesth, 
mine  to  the  same  effect  from  Prague.  The 
Austrians  having  extended  the  age  limit  to  55, 
are  calling  up  men  at  the  rate  of  200,000  per 
month,  but  in  about  August  they  will  have 
touched  bottom." 

One  fears  that  the  last  quoted  letter,  forecasting 
the  approaching  man-collapse  of  Austria  in  1916, 
was  all  too  typical  of  the  information  to  be  derived 
from  these  massive  daily  compilations.  They  dealt 
largely  with  enemy  man-power,  morale  and  food 
situation,  and  it  is  to-day  an  historical  fact  that 
the  Central  Powers  confounded  our  ideas  fairly 
thoroughly  as  to  their  powers  of  resistance  in  all 
these  three  spheres.  In  the  enemy  Press,  articles 
and  news  may  have  occasionally  appeared  which 
proved  of  value  to  our  Directorate  of  Intelligence, 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  censorship  exercised  must 
have  been  too  severe  to  permit  of  such  a  leakage. 
As  for  exclusive  war  news  appearing  in  the  un- 
censored  neutral  Press  it  was  astonishingly  childish 
and  wide  of  the  mark  whilst,  in  addition,  there  was 
always  the  possibility  that  such  exclusive  news, 
calculated  to  attract  the  attention  of  our  General 
Staff,  had  been  specially  concocted  and  contributed 
by  the  enemy.  In  short,  this  monumental  War 
Office  serial,  that  ran  for  over  four  years  at  about 
ten  thousand  words  a  day,  may  have  served  to  keep 
our  war  leaders,  those  searching  after  the  wider 
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vision,  abreast  of  the  smothered  truth  in  belligerent 
lands.  At  all  events  one  hopes  that  it  did  not 
mislead  them.  .  .  . 

Necessarily,  Intelligence  work  in  the  field  led  to 
a  mighty  "  paper  war." 

All  information,  as  obtained  or  deduced,  had  to 
be  passed  on  to  the  troops  in  front  in  cut-and-dried 
form,  principally  by  means  of  charts,  maps,  diagrams 
and  summaries — the  latter  famed  far  and  wide 
as  "  Comic  Cuts."  They  certainly  were  comical 
enough  at  times.  I  have  an  extract  from  one 
before  me  : — 

"  Yesterday  was  quiet  on  the  Corps  front. 
The  enemy's  infantry  were  shelled  on  several 
occasions  when  attempting  to  mass.  SHELL  TRAP 
FARM  has  been  demolished  by  our  artillery, 
also  BELLEWAARDE  FARM.  Germans  were  seen 
running  from  trenches  near  BELLEWAARDE  and 
our  gunners  made  good  practice  on  them." 
This  produced  the  following  rejoinder  from  an 
irate  infantry  colonel  the  same  evening  : — 

While  whizzbangs  and  sausages  go  screaming  overhead 

And  German  hordes  advance  against  our  line, 

Our  Staff  Officers  are  lying  so  comfortably  in  bed 

And  spend  their  time  in  sniping  pheasant  fine. 

"  Why  worry  ?  "    is  their  motto,  and  their  reason  is  so  blunt 

As  "  Everything  is  quiet  on  the  VI  Corps  front." 

While  all  of  us  are  suffering  from  a  thirst  we  cannot  quench* 

And  men  are  rushing  backwards  in  a  rout, 

And  Cavalry  are  screaming  "  There's  a  bomb  right  in  our 

trench, 

Please,  Infantry,  do  come  and  take  it  out," 
Our  gilded  Staff  rely  on  this  really  ripping  stunt, 
"  Oh  !  everything  is  quiet  on  the  VI  Corps  front." 

On  another  occasion  when  a  commanding  officer 
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was  asked  to  report  on  the  attitude  of  the  enemy 
in  his  specific  sector  there  came  the  reply  :  "  The 
attitude  of  the  enemy  in  my  sector  continues  to  be 
distinctly  hostile." 

Still,  it  would  have  been  a  very  disjointed, 
disconnected  war  without  "  Comic  Cuts."  An 
Intelligence  summary  was  the  one  link  between  all 
the  various  branches  of  the  service,  gunners, 
sappers,  infantry,  airmen,  cavalry,  as  to  the  enemy 
opposite,  his  doings,  and  how  best  to  worry  him 
that  particular  day.  Thus,  on  reading  his  summary 
at  breakfast,  an  artillery  group  commander  would 
see  that  the  infantry  had  "  spotted  "  certain  new 
German  machine-gun  emplacements  that  day  and 
would  proceed  to  issue  orders  for  shelling  them. 
And  so  on,  according  to  the  criss-cross  interests  of 
the  various  branches  of  the  service. 

"  Comic  Cuts  "  served  further  in  that  it  sustained 
a  latent  interest  in  "  the  old  Hun,"  and  so  vitalized 
in  some  means  the  dull  dreary  days  of  trench  war- 
fare— -no  small  moral  factor. 

Apart  from  the  issuing  of  "  Comic  Cuts,"  Intelli- 
gence officers  had  to  keep  up  manifold  records. 
Files  of  prisoners'  statements  under  examination,  of 
agents'  reports,  of  captured  and  translated  German 
documents,  and  trench  maps,  freshly  corrected  up 
daily,  showing  the  enemy's  ever  changing  trench 
and  rearward  system  opposite,  his  machine-gun 
emplacements,  etc.  All  reports  from  our  aerial 
and  artillery  observers  had  also  to  be  duly  depicted 
in  diagram  form  while,  finally,  a  minute  order  of 
battle  map  and  file,  showing  the  disposition  of  the 
enemy's  forces  opposite,  called  for  constant  atten- 
tion. 
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If  prime  honours  in  carrying  on  "  the  paper  war  " 
went  easily  to  "  A  "  and  "  Q  "  branches  of  the 
General  Staff,  Intelligence  or  "  I  "  committed  itself 
far  too  lightly  and  frequently  to  paper  if  all  it 
circulated  was  really  so  secret  as  envelopes  empha- 
sised. 

The  General  Staff  had  a  passion  for  the  word 
"  secret."  No  child  ever  prized  a  new  toy  more 
caressingly  than  did  a  Staff  officer  his  "  secret"  stamp. 
The  use  of  it,  stamping  the  word  "  secret  "  on  his 
work,  gave  him  a  feeling  of  added  self-importance, 
and  so  he  would  go  on  stamping  ...  at  times 
one  feared  that  unless  the  orgy  of  secrecy  were 
quelled,  we  shouldn't  know  there  was  a  war  on  at 
all 

Perhaps  the  most  disconcerting  phase  of  Intelli- 
gence work  in  the  field — far  more  so  than  creeping 
about  No  Man's  Land  with  one's  ear  to  the  ground- 
concerned  the  collection  of  "  dud  "  German  shells 
from  wherever  they  chanced  to  have  fallen,  in 
trench  or  field,  town  or  wood.  A  quiet,  bespectacled 
major  at  G.H.Q.  wanted  to  know  all  about  every 
"  dud,"  and  woe  unto  him  whose  reports  on  Ger- 
man fuses  were  in  language  not  of  Pater  or  Mac- 
caulay !  The  placing  of  a  comma  would  detain 
this  quiet,  bespectacled  major  for  long  minutes ; 
he  wanted  literature  to  be  handed  down,  inspired, 
as  it  were,  by  the  knowledge  that  the  "  screeds  " 
and  "  jackets  "  and  "  branch  memoranda  "  and 
"  buff  slips  "  he  wrote  from  hour  to  hour  would 
one  day  find  a  resting  place  in  the  basement  of 
the  War  Office  beside  the  files  of  Agincourt  and 
Blenheim. 

Our  major  was  primarily  interested  in  the  fuses 
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of  German  "  duds."  There  were  four  main  types 
of  German  fuse — percussion,  time,  time  and  per- 
cussion, and  percussion  with  or  without  delay 
action.  All  of  which  means  that  in  modern  war 
one  can  ordain  whether  a  shell  shall  burst  directly 
it  hits  an  object,  or  a  fraction  of  a  second  later.  As 
the  war  became  more  and  more  an  artillery  contest, 
it  behoved  us  to  follow  every  German  shell  or  fuse 
innovation  most  minutely,  lest  "  Fritz  "  should 
steal  a  vital  march  upon  us.  At  one  period  a 
revolutionary  shell  might  have  won  the  war.  The 
contents  of  all  "  duds "  would  accordingly  be 
chemically  examined  for  substances  such  as  new 
gas  mixtures,  while  it  was  also  possible,  by  opening 
up  "  duds,"  to  gauge  fairly  satisfactorily  the 
munitions  situation  in  Germany.  The  principal 
German  shells  were  the  light  10*5  cm.  field  howitzer, 
the  heavy  15  cm.  howitzer  (the  finest  enemy  piece 
of  artillery),  and  the  21  cm.  mortar,  a  disagreeable 
customer  whose  advent  in  force  in  any  one  sector 
invariably  presaged  battle  operations.  The  130 
mm.  high-velocity  gun  with  its  sweeping  range  was 
reserved  for  "  tickling  up  the  back  areas,"  and  so 
came  to  be  known  as  the  "  staff  strafer." 

While  England  was  discussing  her  shell  problem, 
the  Germans  were  hardly  letting  the  grass  grow 
under  their  feet. 

Early  in  1915  they  were  assembling  every 
available  heavy  gun  on  the  Western  Front — they 
had  3300  by  midsummer — and  as  the  campaign 
progressed  they  greatly  strengthened  their  relative 
position  by  organising  hundreds  of  batteries  from 
captured  Allied,  principally  Russian  guns. 

In  1917  they  brought  across  to  France  four 
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hundred  brand  new  British  6 -inch  howitzers, 
kindly  presented  to  them  by  the  llth  Russian 
Army  in  Galicia.  An  inter- Allied  conference  was 
in  session  at  Paris  at  the  time,  and  it  is  related  that 
Baron  Sonnino  was  minimising  the  British  effort, 
when  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  pale  and  restraining  himself 
with  difficulty,  rose  and  asked  permission  to  read 
a  telegram  that  had  just  been  placed  in  his  hand. 
It  was  from  the  chief  of  our  General  Staff,  and 
briefly  stated  the  serious  and,  in  the  circumstances, 
terrible  fact,  that  the  four  hundred  heavy  guns 
with  which  we  had  equipped  the  Russian  llth  Army 
for  its  "  Kerensky  offensive "  were  now  to  be 
used  against  us. 

Here  and  there  behind  the  German  lines  were 
dotted  monsters  such  as  the  gun  with  which 
Dunkirk  would  be  so  relentlessly  bombarded. 
These  guns,  "  fifteen  inchers,"  came  from  a  German 
battleship  and  it  was  a  source  of  eternal  mystery 
why,  after  Jutland,  the  enemy  did  not  strip  his 
fleet  wholesale  of  big  guns  that  were  ever  silent, 
and  plant  them  down  somewhere  in  France  and 
Flanders.  They  would  have  made  a  great  difference 
back  in  1916. 

However,  when  leaning  over  a  German  "  dud  " 
at  an  unhealthy  crossroads,  trying  to  dig  it  out  with 
a  trowel  and  knowing  that  any  moment  it  might 
blow  you  into  a  far,  far  better  world,  one  was  apt 
to  forget  the  great  importance  of  the  work  one 
was  doing  and  to  think  perhaps  ungenerously  of 
that  quiet,  bespectacled  major  buried  in  his  desk 
back  at  G.H.Q. 

It  certainly  was  an  uncongenial  task. 

A  "  dud  "  shell  is  usually  one  that  has  just  failed 
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to  explode.  Just  failed.  That  is  to  say,  that  the 
slightest  jolt  now  or  touch  from  one's  trowel 
might  "  provide  the  necessary  impetus."  All 
troops  were  strictly  warned  of  "  duds  "  since  they 
frequently  blew  up  with  serious  results,  and  so  when 
one  arrived  to  dig  out,  say,  an  eight -inch  trench 
mortar  shell,  there  were  not  many  offers  of  help. 

On  one  occasion,  at  Ypres,  men  passing  up  and 
down  a  communication  trench  preferred  to  get 
out  and  walk  in  the  open,  risking  enemy  snipers, 
rather  than  be  near  while  the  trowelling  process 
was  going  on  in  the  trench  below.  This  particular 
shell  came  to  be  known  as  "  the  old  dud,"  and  led 
to  a  fat  documentary  file  before  passing  into 
oblivion. 

It  was  forwarded  in  the  first  instance  by  motor- 
car (sitting  with  a  "  dud  "  next  you  over  those 
bumpy  pav6  roads  !)  to  Corps  Headquarters,  whence 
according  to  orders,  it  was  to  be  fetched  by 
"  Army  "  and  re-forwarded  to  the  quiet,  bespec- 
tacled major,  at  G.H.Q. 

Now  "  Army  "  were  not  at  all  keen  about  collect- 
ing it  and  first  ordered,  then  invited,  finally  begged, 
"  Corps  "  to  send  it  along  to  them  in  one  of  their 
cars.  No  volunteer  at  Corps  could  be  found  to 
carry  through  this  act  of  Christian  charity,  and  so 
"  Army "  decided  to  temporize  by  asking,  on 
paper,  all  sorts  of  things  about  "/the  old  dud." 
What  colour  was  it  ?  Was  it  rusty.?  Did  it  look 
as  if  it  was  worth  opening  ?  etc.  Meanwhile  "  the 
old  dud "  rested  on  the  steps  of  Lovie  chateau, 
where  its  story  would  be  told  to  all  comers  while 
careless  staff  officers  dropped  lighted  matches  over 
and  about  it. 
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It  had  rested  there  perhaps  a  month,  before  one 
day  "  Corps  "  rang  up  "  Army  "  with  this  decisive 
information  :  '  The  Corps  Commander  has  just 
seen  the  old  dud  and  has  ordered  his  A.D.C.  to 
throw  it  straightaway  into  the  lake." 

Artillery  Intelligence,  the  location  of  enemy 
batteries,  their  movement  and  grouping,  formed 
a  branch  of  Intelligence  work  apart,  that  swelled  in 
importance  from  insignificant  beginnings.  It  is  a 
sad  commentary,  in  this  connection,  that  the 
"  gunners  "  were  never  allowed,  officially,  to  do 
their  own  Intelligence  work.  Instead,  Intelligence 
officers,  usually  knowing  absolutely  nothing  about 
gunnery,  were  detailed  off  to  each  heavy  artillery 
headquarters,  there  to  be  employed,  as  likely 
as  not,  as  minor  clerks  by  rightfully  indignant 
"  gunners." 

There  were  other  stupid  enough  reasons  why  our 
artillery  intelligence  never  attained  such  a  degree 
of  excellence  as  the  French  S.E.A.  (Service  Een- 
seignement  Artillerie).  The  French  favoured  one 
self-contained  organisation,  controlled  by  the  "  gun- 
ners," and  to  which  every  form  of  artillery  intelli- 
gence, except  aerial,  was  harnessed,  viz.  the  location 
of  batteries  by  flash  spotting,  by  sound  ranging,  by 
smoke  puffs,  and  by  studying  the  enemy's  artillery 
wireless  calls  as  used  in  registration,  and  by  the 
collection  and  examination  of  fuses. 

To  visit  a  French  artillery  headquarters,  in 
which  red  tape  had  been  cut  to  pieces,  was  to 
appreciate  why  French  staff  work  came  to  be 
recognised  as  the  most  efficient  in  the  field.  A 
German  battery  would  "  start  up."  The  essence 
of  artillery  fire  being  successful  counter  battery 
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work,  it  behove  the  French  to  engage  the  offending 
battery  with  the  least  possible  delay.  But  which 
battery  was  firing  ?  There  were  hundreds  of  all 
calibres  located  opposite.  .  .  . 

Reports  would  soon  come  streaming  into  head- 
quarters concerning  the  active  battery.  First  of 
all  the  infantry  would  ring  up  to  say  they  were 
being  "  crumped  from  somewhere  over  by  Belleau." 
Next,  the  observer  in  an  artillery  machine,  patrol- 
ling the  German  lines,  would  wireless  down 
"battery  firing  at  44.36"— this  being  a  map 
reference.  A  message  from  an  observation  balloon 
might  or  might  not  confirm  this,  after  which 
an  officer  would  telephone  through  his  flash 
spotting  deductions  as  to  the  location  of  the 
active  Hun  battery.  Then  came  the  Sound 
Rangers'  report,  saying  that  a  hostile  battery  was 
firing  at  44.38.  Necessarily  the  Sound  Rangers 
could  not  concentrate  on  batteries  when  much 
firing  was  going  on ;  they  were  so  much  subject 
to  atmospheric  and  soil  conditions.  On  wet,  heavy 
days  their  results  were  often  poor,  while  they  could 
never  "  function  "  properly  in  hilly  country  such 
as  Kemmel,  with  its  echoes,  whereas  the  clay  soil 
of  Arras  was  splendidly  adapted  to  their  work. 
It  is  recorded  that  on  our  advancing  over  the  Ger- 
man artillery  positions  of  Arras  in  April,  1917,  our 
Sound  Ranging  locations  of  hostile  batteries  were 
found  to  have  been  correct  to  fifty  yards  in  87  per 
cent  of  cases. 

But  possibly  the  Sound  Rangers'  greatest  triumph 
concerned  the  silencing  of  Big  Bertha. 

When  our  delightful  friend  Fritz  started  murder- 
ing women  and  children  in  Paris  from  his  mountain 
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stronghold  at  Laon,  seventy  miles  away,  the  French 
S.R.A.  set  properly  to  work.  They  detached  an 
entire  Artillery  Intelligence  service  in  miniature  to 
watch  Big  Bertha.  Spotting  machines  hovered 
continuously  over  the  suspected  area  where  Bertha 
lay,  each  machine  fitted  with  wireless  that  observers 
might  signal  down  anything  they  saw.  A  Sound 
Ranging  section  was  located  opposite  the  Laon 
sector  with  orders  to  be  deaf  to  all  other  batteries 
but  Bertha  ;  a  special  wireless  installation  was 
erected  to  intercept  any  messages  sent  to  Bertha  ; 
a  flash  spotting  group  was  located  opposite  Bertha's 
immediate  front,  its  personnel  seeking  to  get  a 
flash  intersection  on  the  monster  as  it  thundered 
away. 

As  soon  as  Bertha  fired,  this  entire  Intelligence 
system  concentrated,  and  almost  every  time 
Bertha's  new  position  would  be  located  and 
intense  counter  battery  fire  opened  by  special  anti- 
Bertha  batteries  standing  by.  In  addition,  great 
bombs  would  be  dropped  on  the  newly  located 
position  from  aeroplanes,  also  retained  exclusively 
for  Bertha  work.  It  was  a  triumph  of  skilful, 
redtapeless  co-ordination  in  which  all  concerned 
with  Anti-Bertha  work  were  roped  in  under  one 
command,  were  they  gunners  or  sappers  or  airmen. 

Mention  of  the  Sound  Rangers  puts  one  in  mind  of 
a  very  modern  vivandiere. 

There  lived  in  a  wineshop  in  the  narrow,  hilly 
main  street  of  Arras,  a  young  French  girl  who,  by 
virtue  of  possessing  a  sensitive  ear  and  of  constant 
residence  within  sound  of  the  guns,  came  to  develop 
into  a  veritable  human  Sound  Ranging  apparatus. 
In  her  wineshop  she  could  tell  the  position  of  most 
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of  the  chief  German  batteries  that  shelled  Arras 
simply  on  hearing  them  fire  off.  She  was  in  fact 
the  finest  counter  battery  proposition,  on  a  limited 
scale,  ever  evolved.  You  would  be  sitting  after 
dinner  sipping  a  fine  when  suddenly  a  German 
battery  would  "  poop  off."  Almost  simultaneously 
with  the  whir  of  the  shell  overhead,  Mademoiselle 
would  say  :  "  That's  the  150  mm.  at  Neuville." 
Or  else  :  "  That's  a  new  one.  I've  not  heard  that 
before."  She  could  even  distinguish  the  various 
calibres.  Once,  as  a  test,  we  compared  her  "  loca- 
tion of  batteries,"  as  spoken  overnight,  with  the 
official  list  of  "batteries  active  "  as  issued  in  the 
morning.  Mademoiselle  was  right  every  time.  Al- 
though many  "gunners"  are  reported  to  have  acted 
strictly  unofficially,  on  Mademoiselle's  "  locations," 
and  a  statement  of  her  case  once  percolated  through 
to  Corps  Headquarters  under  the  heading  "  dis- 
covery of  a  Sound  Ranging  girl,"  the  General  Staff 
did  not  develop  the  notion  of  the  human  Sound 
Ranger. 

The  most  important,  and  certainly  the  most 
interesting  of  all  branches  of  Intelligence  work  was 
the  cross-examination  of  prisoners  of  war. 

British  Intelligence  officers  in  France  must  have 
examined  in  all  between  two  and  three  hundred 
thousand  captured  Germans  of  every  rank,  from 
colonel  down  to  private.  The  Hague  Conference 
laid  it  down  that  a  prisoner  of  war  might  refuse  all 
information  save  his  name  and  regiment.  Such  a 
fiat  can  and  always  will  be  circumvented.  In  point 
of  fact,  millions  of  questions  were  put  to  German 
prisoners  and  millions  of  questions  were  answered. 
The  average  German,  in  this  respect,  was  a  curious 
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mixture.  He  wasn't  unintelligent,  he  was  deeply 
patriotic  and  yet  he  talked,  usually  for  the  sheer 
love  of  showing  that,  he  knew  a  thing  or  two.  The 
boastful,  vainglorious  Hun.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  Allied  Intelligence  "  pumped  "  double  as  much 
information  out  of  German  captives  as  ever  the 
enemy  did  out  of  French  or  British  prisoners. 
Captured  German  documents  repeatedly  bore 
witness  to  this,  such  phrases  occurring  as  "  The 
French  refuse  to  speak."  "  The  British  appear  to 
know  nothing."  In  this  business  of  examining 
prisoners  one  was  confronted  by  national  types  and 
characteristics.  The  captured  Frenchman,  intelli- 
gent, knowing  more  of  what  went  on  around  him 
than  any  other  private  soldier  in  the  war,  refused 
to  talk  out  of  white-hot  love  of  France — just  of  that 
intangible  thing,  France — and  hatred  of  the  be- 
fouler  of  his  soil.  The  average  British  soldier,  on 
the  other  hand — and  I  am  not  talking  here  of  over- 
seas troops  who  are  a  different  type  again — frankly 
took  not  the  slightest  interest  in  the  war  except  as 
it  affected  his  interior,  his  comfort  and  leave.  He 
may  have  groused  freely  to  his  German  interrogator, 
but  answer  really  important  questions  he  couldn't 
and,  one  is  sure  wouldn't  have,  had  he  been  able  to. 
As  a  test  case,  I  once  sat  down  opposite  a  British 
soldier,  and  having  explained  my  motive  in  ques- 
tioning him,  put  him  through  the  accepted  cate- 
chism of  questions  as  if  I  had  been  a  German 
officer — only  with  this  reservation,  that  my  victim 
was  to  answer  every  question  put,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge.  For  all  the  practical  use  that  cross- 
examination  was,  a  report  of  it  might  have  been 
rifle  -  grenaded  across  there  and  then  into  the 
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German  line  opposite  !  .  .  .  Still,  one  generalizes. 
There  were  cases,  naturally,  where  British  soldiers 
gave  information  away,  as  we  got  to  know  subse- 
quently from  captured  German  documents.  There 
were  even  cases  where  British  soldiers  were  strongly 
suspected  of  having  deserted  to  the  enemy  and  then 
given  information  away.  The  names  of  several 
such  offenders  are  to-day  in  the  possession  of  the 
General  Staff,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
if  our  military  authorities  have  ever  taken  the  dire 
action  they  threatened  to,  on  the  return  of  the 
culprits  from  captivity  in  Germany.  A  singular 
lack  of  imagination  was  exhibited  by  both  sides 
in  counteracting  this  giving  away  of  information 
by  captured  men.  The  German  officers  told  their 
men  :  "  The  British  kill  their  prisoners  whether 
they  give  any  information  or  not.  So  don't  say 
anything."  Until  quite  late  in  the  war  we  took  no 
action  in  the  matter  at  all.  Then  we  circulated  a 
characteristic  warning  :  "  The  enemy  may  threaten 
you  if  you  refuse  to  speak,  but  it  will  be  all  bluff. 
In  reality  the  Germans  admire  a  man  who  refuses 
to  betray  his  country  or  his  comrades."  Another 
warning  ran  :  "  When  captured,  don't  discuss  the 
war  or  military  happenings  with  anybody — even  if 
they  are  dressed  in  British  uniform.  They  may  be 
German  intelligence  officers  masquerading  in 
khaki."  A  third  reminder  said  :  "  Don't  discuss 
military  happenings  when  captured,  even  with  your 
own  comrades  taken  prisoners  with  you.  The 
enemy  may  be  overhearing  you  on  listening  sets." 

In  fact  .  .  .  when  captured,  discuss  the  weather  ! 

However,  one  very  rarely  discussed  the  weather 
with  German  prisoners.  Rather  was  this  the  kind 
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of  thing  one  concentrated  on  :  "  To  what  regiment 
do  you  belong  ?  "  "  What  line  does  your  regiment 
hold  ?  "  "  What  are  the  regiments  on  the  left  and 
right  of  your  regiment  ?  "  "  What  troops  are  in 
support  ?  "  "  What  troops  are  in  reserve  ?  "  and 
so  forth.  The  method  employed  in  examining  a 
prisoner  depended  largely  on  circumstances.  In 
big  operations,  when  prisoners  would  be  caged 
by  the  thousand,  and  information  had  to  be  got 
through  to  headquarters  at  top  speed,  one  had  little 
opportunity  for  detailed  work.  The  more  intelli- 
gent prisoners  would  be  put  on  one  side  for  further 
treatment,  the  remainder — 90  per  cent  of  them 
perhaps — would  all  be  herded  together,  care  being 
taken  never  to  send  an  examined  man  back  to  a 
group  of  unexamined  men  lest  he  should  forewarn 
the  latter  of  the  questions  being  asked.  In  all  the 
rush  and  bustle  of  a  full  cage,  an  Intelligence 
officer  had  to  keep  a  clear  head  on  his  shoulders. 
Besides  feeding  the  staff  behind  with  information, 
he  had  to  feed  the  fighting  troop  forward  by  supply- 
ing them  with  such  tactical  intelligence  as  the 
position  of  saps  and  mines  and  obstacles,  the  loca- 
tion of  rest  billets  and  the  distribution  of  machine- 
guns  and  other  engines  of  war ;  the  strength  in 
which  the  opposing  trenches  were  being  held  ;  the 
disposition  in  detail  of  enemy  troops  in  a  given 
sector  ;  how  the  enemy  purposed  to  carry  on  in  the 
event  of  a  retirement — all  these  points  had  to  be 
put  and  reput  to  prisoners,  the  latter  often  shaken 
by  battle,  or  dull-witted,  or  hostile  or  silent, 
"  according  to  plan."  It  was  real  hard  work- 
almost  amounting  to  that  met  with  normally  in 
civil  life,  In  the  middle  of  an  intimate  examination, 
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one  would  extract  a  piece  of  information  of  vital 
value  to  a  neighbouring  Corps  or  division  or  even 
to  the  French  or  Belgians.  It  had  to  be  wired  off  at 
once.  Or  else  a  freshly  captured  document  of 
importance  would  be  passed  along  with  a  note 
to  the  effect  that  every  prisoner  had  to  be  cross- 
examined  on  it.  Criss-cross  currents  like  this  were 
constantly  disturbing  the  even  tenor  of  things.  To 
deal  with  the  possibility  of  prisoners  lying,  officers 
had  to  be  intimately  versed  not  only  with  the 
organisation  and  latter-day  development  of  the 
German  Army,  but  with  the  German  tactical  and 
strategical  situation,  so  that  a  false  statement 
could  immediately  be  trumped.  An  examining 
officer  had  to  be  steeped  in  the  German  side  of  the 
war.  He  had  to  know  which  classes  of  recruit  were 
then  in  the  depots  of  Thorn  ;  he  had  to  know  where 
the  6th  or  10th  or  20th  Uhlans  had  last  been  in  the 
line  in  France.  He  had  to  know  all  about  the  latest 
type  of  German  gas  mask,  and  how  many  machine- 
guns  went  to  an  assault  battalion,  and  what 
coloured  shoulder  straps  the  Naval  Corps  wore.  If 
he  didn't  know  these  and  similar  things,  a  cunning 
prisoner  could  hoodwink  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  he  knew  his  work,  an  examining  officer  could 
"  vet  "  the  information  being  given  him  almost  as 
it  left  his  prisoner's  mouth. 

"  That's   not    so,"   you   would   hear   him   say. 
1  You're  lying.     It's  impossible  for  you  to  have 
seen  10th  Corps  troops  at  Ghent  last  Saturday. 
The  10th  Corps  is  in  Russia." 

And  nothing  strengthened  an  Intelligence  officer's 
hand  more  than  this  showing  a  prisoner  that  he  was 
not  telling  the  truth. 
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Information  radiated  from  a  prisoner's  cage  at  a 
speed  that  would  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  the 
most  difficile  editor.  One  minute  a  prisoner  would 
give  the  location  of  an  ammunition  dump,  the  next, 
a  wire  was  being  despatched  to  the  R.A.F.  asking 
them  .to  go  and  bomb  it.  A  prisoner  would  state 
that  a  friend  of  his,  in  such  and  such  a  regiment, 
was  at  Hirson.  A  quick  glance  at  a  file  or  map 
showed  that  the  location  of  that  regiment  at  Hirson 
was  abnormal.  Off  went  a  wire  to  the  French  to 
that  effect.  A  prisoner  would  state  that  his  regi- 
ment, in  the  event  of  a  retreat,  was  to  hold  the 
Gavrelle  crossroads  in  force.  Off  went  an  urgent 
priority  wire,  in  the  hope  of  saving  dozens  of  British 
lives,  to  the  Brigade  attacking  in  that~  sector. 
Conversely,  messages  would  come  streaming  in  from 
neighbouring  formations  and  from  our  Allies. 

"  Prisoners  taken  by  the  French  say  16th 
Division  is  at  Mons." 

Whereupon  you  would  remember  having  spoken 
half  an  hour  ago  to  a  prisoner  who  had  lately  been 
in  Mons,  and  you  would  have  to  sort  him  out  again 
from  all  that  herd  of  scowling  Germans  squatting 
round.  Meanwhile,  a  strange  and  singularly  up-to- 
date  drama — one  might  term  it  "the  hidden  ear  " 
— was  being  continuously  enacted. 

In  order  to  hear  what  the  Germans  were  saying 
among  themselves  and  one  to  another,  listening 
sets,  by  which  the  human  voice  can  be  heard  at  a 
considerable  distance,  would  be  installed  around 
the  cage.  The  leads  of  these  listening  sets  would  be 
placed  sticking  up  out  of  the  earth  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  Germans,  buried  cables  leading  back 
to  the  listening  operator's  hut  outside  the  cage. 
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It  would  be  a  strange  enough  experience  to  stroll 
into  such  an  operator's  hut  and  see  perhaps  half  a 
dozen  men  sitting  there,  telephone  clasps  glued  to 
their  ears,  arid  then  to  wander  across  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  field  to  the  prisoners'  cage  and  there  watch 
the  prisoners  chatting  away  entirely  ignorant  that 
an  unseen  force,  the  "  hidden  ear,"  was  listening 
to  every  single  syllable  they  uttered  ! 

Often,  when  prisoners  were  morose  and  silent 
and  not  saying  anything  worth  listening  to,  a 
"  pigeon  "  would  be  introduced  in  their  midst. 

A  "  pigeon "  was  a  renegade  German  or  an 
Englishman  speaking  perfect  German,  dressed  up 
in  German  uniform  and  introduced  into  an  assembly 
of  prisoners  in  order  to  "  direct  their  conversation 
into  the  proper  channel."  The  "  pigeon  "  would 
proceed  to  talk  of  forthcoming  operations,  or  of 
losses,  or  of  food  and  discipline  or  of  anything  else 
upon  which  he  had  been  primed  beforehand  by  the 
British  Intelligence  staff.  Then  all  the  prisoners 
would  start  talking,  complaining,  "  grousing,"  and 
the  "  pigeon,"  ears  wide  open,  and  the  listening 
operators  without,  would  have  a  busy  half  an  hour. 

But  examinations  carried  out  in  the  rush  of 
battle  were  never  so  informative,  or  so  reliable,  as 
the  seance  prosecuted  in  detail  and  at  one's  ease. 
A  cross-examination,  too,  became  really  interesting 
when  one  had  the  time  to  develop  it  into  a  battle 
of  wits,  a  psychological  struggle,  oneself  versus  the 
prisoner.  Necessarily  much  depended  on  the  man- 
ner and  method  of  questioning.  In  1915,  one  sat 
down  opposite  a  prisoner,  took  out  a  sheaf  of 
documents  and  then  started,  like  a  solicitor  trying 
to  get  the  truth  from  a  prospective  divorcee :  "  Now 
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my  good  lady.  Where  were  you  born  ?  And 
who  was  your  father  ?  "  etc.,  the  examining 
officer  noting  down  each  reply  as  given.  In  other 
words,  a  futile  system  by  which  a  prisoner,  if  he 
had  any  gumption  at  all,  was  put  thoroughly  on 
his  guard.  Then,  as  the  campaign  drew  out, 
"  stunting  "  started.  There  was  the  examining  officer 
who  favoured  terrorism.  This  gentleman  would 
come  into  the  torture  chamber,  clamp  down  a 
couple  of  revolvers  on  the  table,  swill  off  a  whisky 
and  soda,  scowl  at  his  victim,  and  then  start  bark- 
ing. This  system  rapidly  fell  into  disuse. 

A  conversational  chat  was  to  be  aimed  at,  not 
direct  examination.  And  no  note-taking.  If  one 
forgot  things,  afterwards,  through  not  taking  notes, 
one  got  more  at  the  time. 

One  of  the  surest  methods  of  extracting  informa- 
tion from  a  certain  type  of  German  was  to  treat 
him  as  a  human  being.  So  accustomed  to  being 
bullied  and  cursed  by  his  own  officers,  he  would 
be  more  or  less  dazed  by  any  kindness  shown  him. 
One  had  to  choose  one's  men  carefully  for  this 
form  of  treatment.  He  had  to  be  a  simple,  senti- 
mental, friendly  soul — and  it  was  astonishing  how 
friendly  these  German  prisoners  would  seek  to  be. 
One's  first  view  of  him  might  be  in  some  stable  or 
shed,  a  forlorn  figure  between  two  armed  guards 
(as  usually  as  not  sharing  their  rations  or  tobacco 
with  Fritz). 

Your  offer  of  a  cigarette  and  a  chair,  coupled 
with  your  peremptory  dismissal  of  the  guard, 
would  leave  the  prisoner  quite  in  the  air.  Then 
followed  a  quiet  conversational  chat,  in  the  course 
of  which  you  often  told  him,  perhaps,  as  much 
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about  the  British,  to  draw  him  out,  as  he  was 
telling  you  about  the  Germans.  Comparisons  were 
not  at  all  odious  here.  They  were  often  very 
useful.  You  would  say  :  "  We  don't  believe  in 
holding  the  front  line  in  strength  like  you  do." 

To  which  might  reply  the  other  boastful  Hun  : 
"  I  am  sure  you've  got  more  men  forward  than 
we  have.  One  man  about  every  dozen  yards  is  all 
we  need  to  keep  you  English  in  your  proper 
place." 

One  man  per  dozen  yards  of  trench — quite  use- 
ful information  for  any  of  our  troops  planning  a 
raid  in  that  sector. 

And  so,  the  battle  of  wits  would  proceed.  The 
surest  pathway  to  success  when  cross-examining 
a  German  prisoner  was  to  get  him  to  brag  and 
boast,  and  it  was  seldom  difficult  to  get  him  to  do 
so.  And  then  to  interpolate  an  indirect,  well- 
camouflaged  query,  here  and  there,  all  in  a  quiet, 
conversational  way  and  without  'pencil  or  paper. 
To  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme,  to  have  used 
harsh  language  and  accentuated  one's  personal 
supremacy  as  a  British  officer,  would  never  have 
secured  the  same  results,  other  considerations 
apart.  For  whatever  else  the  Hun  was  in  the  late 
war,  he  was  no  coward,  and  threatening  him  was 
a  useless  and  un-English  proceeding — aside  from 
the  fact  that  failure  to  carry  one's  threat  into  effect 
gave  the  prisoner  a  clear  moral  ascendency  for  the 
remainder  of  the  interview. 

Not  all  our  Allies  were  of  the  same  mind  as  our- 
selves in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war  under  cross-examination,  and  strange  stories 
would  percolate  through  of  fantastic  and  discredit- 
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able  methods  being  adopted  to  make  German 
prisoners  talk.  But  this  is  hardly  the  place  to 
enlarge  upon  them. 

Once,  a  German  prisoner  taken  at  Arras,  in  a 
pleasant  chatty  way  said  he  was  sorry  he  had  been 
taken  prisoner  that  day  since  his  battalion  was 
being  relieved  at  midnight,  and  he  himself  was 

toing  on  leave.  At  midnight,  accordingly,  the 
ercest  sudden  bombardment  was  put  over  on  the 
sector  where  the  relief  was  going  on,  and  that  many 
a  German  went  west  that  night  as  he  trod  the 
duckboards  was  evidenced  by  the  nasty  strafe 
organised  by  the  enemy  next  day  on  well-known 
"  tender  "  points  behind  our  lines. 

Sometimes,  in  certain  areas,  many  weeks  would 
elapse  without  a  single  prisoner  being  brought  in. 
Raids  would  be  carried  out  specially  to  "  catch  a 
live  one,"  but  raiding  parties  were  apt  to  see  red  on 
such  occasions  and  as  likely  as  not  brought  back 
no  one  at  all,  or  at  best  "  a  dead  un." 

When  a  prisoner  was  dearly  wanted  in  a  certain 
sector,  the  stage  would  be  ludicrously  enough  set 
for  his  reception.  He  might  have  been  an  emissary 
from  the  other  side.  He  would  be  conducted  to  a 
waiting  motor-car  at  Brigade  headquarters  and 
rushed  to  Division  and  thence  on  to  the  brainier 
people  at  Corps,  and  on  to  the  still  brainier  people 
at  Army  headquarters,  and  finally,  on  to  the  still 
brainier  people  at  G.H.Q.  A  triumphant  progress 
.  .  .  with  the  solitary  Hun  wondering  if  we  had 
not  all  taken  leave  of  our  senses.  Telephones  would 
ring,  wires  be  dispatched  east,  west ;  all  about 
the  solitary  Hun  and  what  he  was  saying  under 
examination.  The  staff  believed  in  getting  such  a 
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prisoner  "  hot,"  in  questioning  him  while  his 
system  was  still  quivering  from  the  strain  of  recent 
happenings  in  No  Man's  Land.  Accordingly,  an 
intelligence  officer  would  be  dispatched  down  to  the 
line  there  to  await,  close  up,  the  return  of  the  raid- 
ing party  with  their  prey.  One  night  I  remember, 
waiting  so,  cooped  up  in  a  dugout  at  Ypres,  for  the 
result  of  a  raid.  "  The  result,"  a  wee,  fair  child 
of  a  Hun,  thin,  forlorn  and  pathetic,  was  duly 
led  in. 

"  Have  a  cigarette  ?  " 

"  I'll  never  betray  my  Fatherland  !  " 

"  I  didn't  ask  you  to  betray  anything.  Have  a 
cigarette." 

"  I'll  never  betray  my  Fatherland  .  .  .  my 
father  is  a  chemist." 

'  What's  that  got  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

"  I  am  of  good  family.  I'll  never  betray  my 
Fatherland." 

Which  was  all  wee  Willie  would  say — a  stout 
little  heart  in  a  weak  and  childish  setting. 

One  had  verily  to  be  prepared  for  every  type  of 
the  species  and  "  tune  in  "  to  each  accordingly. 
There  was  the  half-witted,  boorish  peasant,  who 
knew  that  he  was  of  the  Landsturm  and  that  the 
mobile  kitchen  came  up  to  such  and  such  a  point 
in  the  trenches  at  such  and  such  a  time.  There 
was  the  surly,  impudent  officer,  who  clicked 
his  heels  and  said  :  "  I'm  an  officer.  If  you  were  in 
my  place,  would  you  answer  ?  "  There  was  the 
boastful  bully  of  an  N.C.O.,  whose  views  on  the  war 
one  could  only  tolerate  on  account  of  the  information 
leaking  out  here  and  there.  There  was  the  man 
who  knew  things  and  pretended  to  be  a  fool.  All 
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types,  all  trades,  from  barrister  to  bargee.  And 
very  often,  with  a  German,  it  was  difficult  enough 
to  tell  at  first  who  was  the  barrister  and  who  the 
bargee.  .  .  . 

A  prisoner  of  war  is  necessarily  a  cowed  and  fallen 
mortal,  a  man  hiding  his  true  self,  and  so  one  never 
knew  if  the  complete  absence  of  any  hatred  of 
England  among  these  men  was  false  or  fact.  Some 
had  lived  long  in  England.  On  the  Somme  the 
Canadians  captured  a  cook  formerly  at  the  Ritz. 
He  was  kept  very  "  hush  hush  "  for  three  whole 
weeks  in  the  Corps  examining  cage  ;  he  cooked  so 
well.  Bully  beef  came  up  to  table  served  in  a  dozen 
different  ways  and  tasting  like  Tournedos  Rossini. 
Whenever  the  local  A.P.M.  in  charge  of  the  cage 
asked  why  this  one  prisoner  was  being  kept  on,  the 
intelligence  officer  would  reply,  "  Hush  !  He's 
beginning  to  talk  at  last." 

Now  and  then  tragedy  stepped  in.  One  had  to 
examine  a  dying  German  in  some  casualty  clearing 
station.  "It's  an  unsavoury  business  "  you  will 
say,  "  trying  to  outwit  a  dying  man  and  make  him 
say  things  he  shouldn't."  Admitted,  but  what 
if  the  lives  of  dozens  of  Englishmen  depended, 
asi  they  once  did,  on  what  such  a  dying  German 
said? 

A  prisoner,  an  engineer,  had  been  taken,  desper- 
ately wounded.  He  turned  out  to  be  engaged  in 
mining.  He  knew  all  about  a  mine  that  was  going 
to  be  blown  that  very  night  under  the  British 
position — he  knew  the  appointed  time  and  place. 
Hour  after  hour  slipped  by ;  the  man  lapsed  into 
unconsciousness,  then  came  back  again.  Under 
examination  his  replies  were  either  inaudible  or 
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too  vague  and  the  vital  information  was  never 
extracted  from  him.  The  mine  blew  up,  causing 
serious  loss.  Other  hospital  scenes  had  touches  of 
comedy. 

Once,  in  1915,  a  wounded  German  officer  was 
captured  at  Ypres  and  taken  to  hospital  at  Poper- 
inghe.  Circumstances  rendered  it  extremely  in- 
portant  that  information  should  be  obtained  from 
him  ;  he  refused  to  open  his  lips.  Subterfuge  was 
thereupon  resorted  to.  A  British  officer,  posing  as 
a  wounded  German  officer,  was  carried  into  the  cot 
adjacent  to  that  occupied  by  the  genuine  German. 
The  camouflaged  officer  had  his  head  shaved  in  the 
approved  Teuton  style  and  his  arm  and  leg  all 
bandaged  up  and  in  splints.  And  so  the  two  were 
left  next  to  one  another  through  the  night.  The 
real  German  moaned  ;  the  camouflaged  German 
followed  suit.  The  real  German  asked,  "  Sind  Sie 
Deutscher?"  The  camouflaged  German  replied: 
'  Yawohl.  Bin  auch  offizier."  The  camouflaged 
German  didn't  encourage  conversation ;  he  was 
morose  and  taciturn  .  .  .  but  when  German  met 
German  in  hospital,  both  officers,  and  when  no  one 
was  looking  or  listening,  fraternization  was  bound  to 
come  sooner  or  later.  It  did.  And  before  the 
genuine  German  had  dosed  off  to  sleep,  the  good 
work  of  "  pumping  "  him,  by  indirect  suggestion, 
had  got  well  under  way.  The  morrow  promised 
well.  Alas  !  that  was  to  be  the  end  of  a  perfect 
"  stunt."  At  6  a.m.,  Sister  came  along.  Unfortun- 
ately she  was  in  the  know  as  to  the  true  identity  of 
the  "  German  "  in  splints,  and  when,  with  con- 
summate artistry,  the  latter  began  moaning  and 
making  grimaces,  as  arm  and  leg  were  "  reset  " 
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.  .  .  Sister  couldn't  support  things  any  longer 
and  broke  into  uncontrollable  mirth  and  .  .  .  the 
cat  was  out  of  the  bag. 

The  writer  once  had  the  strange  experience  of 
examining  a  German  flying  officer  who  in  former 
days  had  been  a  fellow  student. 

The  prisoner  was  taken  to  a  little  barred-up 
room  at  the  top  of  the  British  officers'  rest  house  in 
St.  Pol,  and  there  for  two  days,  and  well  into  each 
night,  the  process  of  "  drawing  him  out  "  went  on. 
This  young  man,  Baldamus,  was  of  the  genteel 
order.  Politely  reticent,  he  kept  his  wits  about  him. 
We  chatted  and  chatted — at  times  about  every- 
thing under  the  sun  except  the  business  on  hand, 
namely,  the  German  Flying  Corps  and  its  work. 
Once  it  emerged  that  the  prisoner  had  been  the 
observer  who  had  controlled  by  wireless  a  big  gun 
shoot  on  Bethune  market  place  on  a  Saturday 
morning — market  day.  He  was  told  that  he  had 
killed  on  that  occasion  no  less  than  ninety  harmless 
civilians,  mostly  women  and  children.  It  didn't 
seem  to  interest  him  particularly.  With  such  a 
customer,  it  behoved  one  to  probe  and  probe  till 
some  flaw  of  character  revealed  itself.  In  this 
particular  case,  the  prisoner's  weakness  turned  out 
to  be  a  liking  for  the  good  red  wine  of  France. 
Accordingly,  bottle  upon  bottle  of  Beaune  was 
called  for  from  the  Hotel  de  France — f our  bottles  in 
all.  And  we  drank  together,  and  smoked  and 
yarned.  Once  or  twice  a  British  flying  officer 
arrived  with  a  new  list  of  questions  to  be  asked ; 
one  discreetly  met  him  outside  the  room.  And  so 
the  battle  of  wits  went  on  over  the  good  red  wine  of 
France.  But  the  Staff  proved  ungracious  enough, 
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when  the  bill  for  the  wine  was  sent  into  them,  to 
refuse  to  meet  it ! 

"We  do  not  agree,"  quoth  Mount  Montreuil, 
"  with  the  principle  of  giving  captured  prisoners 
alcohol.  It  has  the  effect  of  loosening  their  imagina- 
tion. And  also  possibly  the  imagination  of  the 
examining  officer." 

The  Germans  were  not  so  particular  in  this 
respect.  Their  chief  intelligence  officer  attached 
to  the  aviation  service  in  the  field  was  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz.  This  young  man 
was  educated,  I  believe,  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and 
was  an  Englishman  in  everything  save  name  and 
sympathies.  With  the  German  Army  in  Flanders 
he  was  detailed  to  carry  out  special  examinations 
of  all  captured  British  flying  officers,  these  latter 
steadfastly  refusing  to  answer  any  direct  questions 
put  to  them  by  German  intelligence  officers.  The 
Grand  Duke  would  accordingly  don  the  uniform  of 
the  British  Flying  Corps  and,  posing  himself  as  a 
captured  British  officer,  would  be  shown  into  a 
German  aviation  mess  already  entertaining  a 
genuine  British  captive.  The  camouflaged  prisoner 
would  sit  down  next  the  real  Englishman  and  then 
both  would  proceed  to  imbibe  port — and  chat  with 
one  another. 

With  important  prisoners  who  refused  to  talk, 
the  "  pigeon  "  process  was  resorted  to.  A  "  pigeon," 
usually  an  Alsatian  or  Polish  deserter  from  the 
German  Army,  would  be  wired  for  and  sent  down 
from  General  Headquarters  by  motor-car.  The 
"  pigeon,"  masquerading  as  a  German  officer  or 
man,  as  circumstances  demanded,  would  then  be 
introduced  into  the  German  prisoner's  place  of 
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detention  and  would  proceed  so  to  organize  the 
conversation  that  the  latter  began  to  open  out  and 
speak.  A  "  pigeon "  had  always  to  be  well 
primed  in  current  events.  Some  "pigeons"  were 
Prussians,  and  one  recalls  a  certain  young  fellow 
in  particular  who  placed  himself  at  our  disposal 
because  he  got  better  food  at  headquarters  than  in 
the  ordinary  prisoners-of-war  camp  ! 

Possibly  the  most  valuable  prisoner  was  the 
German  deserter.  A  constant  trickle  of  deserters 
came  across  to  our  lines  during  four  years  of 
stationary  warfare,  often  two  and  three  on  the 
British  front  in  a  night.  The  total  number  of 
Germans  who  deliberately  gave  themselves  up  in 
this  manner  must  have  run  into  several  thousand. 
The  majority  lay  low  while  out  on  patrol,  hid  in 
some  crater  or  in  the  long  grass,  satisfactorily 
"  lost "  their  comrades,  and  then  crept  across  into 
the  British  front  trench.  It  was  a  perilous  game  ; 
scores  were  shot  as  they  sought  to  make  their 
way  through  our  wire,  but  usually  the  cry  of 
"  Kamerad  !  "  caused  our  men  to  stay  their  finger 
on  the  trigger. 

The  possibility  had  always  to  be  guarded  against 
that  a  "  deserter "  had  been  deliberately  sent 
across  to  give  false  information.  This  aspect  of 
the  matter  never  seemed  to  appeal  to  the  British 
General  Staff,  as  either  possible  or  probable,  and 
yet  resourceful  men  have  brought  off  far  more 
daring  coups.  One  firmly  believes  that,  having 
set  the  stage  most  carefully  down  to  every  detail, 
it  would  have  been  feasible  greatly  to  mislead  the 
enemy  had  we  sent  across  such  a  "  deserter  "  at 
such  and  such  a  point  just  prior  to  a  big  and  vita] 
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operation.  Of  volunteers  there  would  have  been 
no  lack — going  across  would  have  entailed  captivity 
in  Germany,  but  the  stakes  were  high  and  so  would 
have  been  the  honour. 

Of  the  final  phase  of  intelligence  work  in  the  field, 
"  tapping  "  the  enemy's  signal  traffic,  and  listening 
to  and  locating  his  wireless  stations,  both  aerial 
and  on  the  ground,  a  queer  tale  could  be  written, 
but  the  time  is  not  yet.  One  can  only  touch  here 
on  one  aspect  of  it,  the  already  mentioned  listening 
set. 

How  long  will  the  lull  endure  ? 
Is  he  retreating  ?     Why  ? 
Crawl  to  his  camp  and  make  sure, 
That  is  the  work  for  a  spy  ! 

There  is  no  further  need  for  spies  to  go  crawling 
about  in  war ;  although  one  had  to,  early  on, 
before  listening  sets  came  into  vogue.  In  those 
days,  intelligence  officers  would  be  sent  out  to  lie 
close  up  to  the  enemy's  wire  and  listen  to  what  the 
Germans  were  saying  in  their  trenches,  because 
there  were  those  on  the  Staff  who  were  firmly 
convinced  that  soldiers  in  the  front  line  were  wont 
to  spend  their  time  discussing  the  higher  strategy 
of  the  campaign  over  their  kettles  and  mess  tins. 
And  so  one  would  be  sent  out  to  listen  to  gemeiner 
Fritz  expounding  to  his  friend  Hans  the  forthcom- 
ing attack  in  all  its  tactical  subtlety  and  strategical 
nakedness.  In  point  of  fact,  this  was  the  sort  of 
thing  one  overheard — if  anything  at  all : — 

(a)  German  N.C.O.  swearing  at  his  working- 
party, 

(&)  Couple  of  Germans  talking  sentimentally 
about  their  wives  and  families, 
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all  of  which  would  be  duly  committed  to  writing 
and  sent  back  to  the  highbrows  behind  .  .  .  and  so 
the  war  went  on.  ... 

Next  night  the  same  thing  again,  the  same 
German  swearing  at  a  different  working-party,  the 
same  couple  of  sentimental  ones  expressing  their 
longing  for  the  Heimat,  plus  possibly  a  few  snores 
and  grunts. 

In  1916,  all  this  ridiculous  intelligence  patrolling 
was  put  an  end  to  by  the  introduction  of  the  listen- 
ing apparatus  known  in  the  German  Army  as 
"  Moritz,"  in  the  British  Army  as  "  Itok  "  or  "  It." 

The  apparatus  consisted  of  a  small  box  located 
in  a  dugout  near  the  front  line  with  wire  leads 
running  out  from  it  into  No  Man's  Land.  Over  the 
box  in  the  dugout  sat  a  couple  of  interpreters  with 
telephone  headpiece  glued  to  their  ears.  Pencil  in 
hand,  they  sat  there  all  day  long,  listening,  listening, 
to  what  was  going  on  in  the  trenches  opposite. 
Stray  snatches  of  conversation,  an  officer's  order 
rasped  out  in  Prussian,  anything,  everything 
would  be  duly  noted  down  on  specially  printed 
daily  listening  sheets.  One  could  even  hear  the 
Germans  telephoning  opposite.  As  an  instance  of 
the  one  time  value  of  listening  sets,  70  per  cent  of 
all  the  identifications  of  units  made  by  the  Ger- 
mans on  the  Somme,  in  1916,  were  made  by 
"  Moritz."  At  that  period,  we  were  bringing  new 
brigades  and  divisions  into  the  line  almost  daily 
prior  to  our  great  attack  in  July.  We  thought  this 
was  being  done  with  a  fair  modicum  of  secrecy. 
Imagine  our  chagrin  when  we  captured  a  German 
Intelligence  summary  showing  that  every  new 
British  battalion  to  enter  the  line  had  been  system- 
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atically  identified,  almost  directly,  as  the  result 
of  listening  !  So  clever  were  the  German  operators, 
that  they  could  at  once  tell,  by  the  accent,  whether 
troops  opposite  were  Scottish,  English,  Welsh, 
Irish,  Canadian,  or  Australian. 

But  the  very  success  of  the  listening  apparatus 
was  the  cause  of  its  ultimate  decline. 

Counter-measures  were  taken  against  it.  Troops 
were  solemnly  lectured  against  holding  conversa- 
tions likely  to  be  of  the  slightest  military  value  to 
an  enemy.  Gradually,  the  listening  apparatus  over- 
heard nothing  at  all  from  the  enemy,  but  it  served 
right  to  the  end  for  policing  the  conversation  of 
one's  own  troops  in  the  line,  and  if  any  man  trans- 
gressed the  regulations,  said  something  likely  to  be 
of  value  to  the  enemy,  he  was  at  once  overheard  by 
"  IT  "  and  reported  to  headquarters. 

We  frequently  misled  the  Germans  by  carrying 
out  "  fake  "  conversations  with  a  view  to  these 
purposely  being  overheard. 

Thus,  a  party  of  Canadians,  with  strongly  dis- 
tinctive accents,  were  separated  from  their  Corps 
in  the  line  in  front  of  Amiens,  and  taken  up  to 
Ypres.  There  they  were  located  in  the  front  line 
opposite  a  point  where  it  was  known  a  German 
listening  set  existed,  and  were  told  to  discuss  the 
forthcoming  attack  to  be  carried  out  at  that  point 
—Ypres — by  the  Canadian  Corps.  One  man  in 
particular  was  told  to  say  :  "  Hell !  as  if  we 
Canadians  hadn't  done  enough  down  south.  Cart- 
ing us  up  here  for  another  -  -  attack  at  Ypres— 
about  time  the  Imperials  did  something  !  " 

Which  conversation  was  duly  overheard  and,  as 
we  afterwards  learned,  swallowed  up  wildly  by 
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the  German  General  Staff,  who  thought  the  whole 
Canadian  Corps  had  been  transferred  up  to  Ypres. 

They  learnt  differently  a  day  or  two  later  when 
Sir  Arthur  Currie  crashed  through  on  August  8th 
at  Villers-Bretonneux  in  front  of  Amiens. 

Field-Marshal  Lord  Allenby's  final  break  through 
in  Palestine  in  September,  1918,  was  aided  in  no 
small  measure  by  a  brilliant  piece  of  Intelligence 
work  of  the  same  advanced  order,  namely,  by  the 
hoodwinking  and  deception  of  the  enemy  as  to 
our  plan  of  operations. 

In  early  September  G.H.Q.  was  officially  moved 
up  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  main  hotel  there — the 
Hotel  Fast — was  solemnly  converted  into  a  typical 
headquarters  on  the  grand  scale.  There  was  un- 
limited "  functioning  "  and  coming  and  going  of 
staff  officers,  while  cars  continually  drew  up  outside 
and  doors  were  marked  "  Operations,"  "  General 
Staff  Intelligence,"  "  D.A.Q.M.G.,"  etc.  etc. 

All  of  which  preparations  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  calculated  would  duly  be  reported  to  the 
Turko-German  High  Command  across  the  Jordan. 
Spies  in  enemy  pay  would,  in  effect,  report  that 
British  G.H.Q.  had  installed  itself  in  Jerusalem — 
which  lay  behind  the  right  wing  of  our  line. 

About  the  same  time,  our  General  Staff  caused 
it  to  be  known,  far  and  wide,  that  a  great  horse 
show  was  to  be  held  on  September  19th  at  a  small 
town  situated  behind  the  Joppa- Jaffa  sector  on 
the  coast,  i.e.  behind  the  left  wing  of  our  line. 

This  information  also,  it  was  reckoned,  would 
be  duly  conveyed  to  the  enemy  command  oppo- 
site, which  would  now  be  in  possession  of  two 
highly  eloquent  facts :  British  G.H,Q.  had  in- 
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stalled  itself  directly  behind  the  British  right  flank, 
suggesting  an  attack  in  that  quarter,  and  a  great 
horse  show,  clearly  indicating  "  a  dead  sector," 
was  to  be  held  in  a  little  town  behind  the  British 
left  flank,  resting  on  the  coast. 

On  September  19th,  all  Joppa  and  Jaffa,  men, 
women  and  children,  trailed  out  in  one  long  pro- 
cession to  see  the  horse  show. 

The  same  day,  our  troops  in  this  very  Joppa - 
Jaffa  sector  attacked  by  surprise  and  broke 
through — while  all  Joppa  and  Jaffa,  men,  women 
and  children,  were  patiently  waiting  for  that  horse 
show  to  begin. 

It  never  did.  .  .  . 

Finally,  a  second  before  the  sword  was  sheathed, 
Lord  Ca van  on  the  Piave  seemed  already  to  be  in 
touch  with  the  next  war,  to  have  stolen  a  march 
on  Time. 

Our  7th  and  23rd  Divisions  had  been  up  in  the 
mountains,  shielding  Vicenza,  all  the  summer. 

Now,  in  October,  it  was  proposed  to  incorporate 
a  large  British  contingent  in  the  10th  Italian  Army 
due  to  attack  on  the  Piave,  in  front  of  Treviso, 
and  the  extreme  value  of  secrecy  and  surprise 
having  at  long  last  dawned  upon  our  gilded  and 
honoured  leaders  of  men,  measures  were  taken  to 
keep  these  British  troops  very  "  hush  hush  "  on 
their  arrival  in  the  Piave  sector. 

Had  the  Austrians  on  the  Piave  learnt,  in  effect, 
that  British  troops  had  been  suddenly  introduced 
into  the  line  opposite  them — well,  they  would  have 
known  that  trouble  lay,  in  large  folds,  directly 
ahead,  since  British  troops  were  not  usually 
moved  about  just  for  their  health  in  Italy.  The 
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Austrians  would  have  assuredly  made  very  special 
preparations  to  meet  the  British  onslaught  and  in 
the  result  the  day  might  have  been  lost. 

That  it  was  not  so  lost  was  largely  due  to  the 
most  simple  and  comic  opera-like  of  precautions, 
taken  by  Lord  Cavan  and  his  staff.  .  .  . 

As  each  British  unit — the  first  was  the  H.A.C. — 
took  up  its  position  in  the  front  line  preparatory 
to  crossing  the  Piave,  all  ranks  were  issued  with 
Italian  military  capes  and  caps.  Our  men  donned 
these,  and  in  this  way  the  Austrians  were  hood- 
winked up  to  the  very  last  minute — until,  in  fact, 
they  heard  perfectly  sound  British  cursing  in  the 
bayonet  charge  that  duly  came — into  believing 
that  Italians  lay  in  the  trenches  opposite. 

"  That  last  night  in  the  trenches  with  our  fellows 
in  Italiano  capes  and  caps  !  "  as  a  company  com- 
mander afterwards  soliloquised,  "  why,  you  could 
almost  smell  the  garlic  off  us  !  " 


CHAPTER  VII 


TALES   OF   "  I  " 


1.  "WEB  DA!" 

A  CRITICAL  stage  had  been  reached  in  certain 
J\.  operations  in  Picardy. 

We  were  being  held  up  and  decimated,  and  it 
became  inperative  that  the  next  main  attack  should 
succeed,  at  all  events,  in  one  specific  sector.  If 
this  sector  gave,  the  whole  would  probably 
give. 

For  such  an  assault  to  succeed,  accurate  gunnery 
was  of  vital  importance.  The  guns  must  be  trained 
minutely  on  every  hostile  battery,  trench-mortar 
and  machine-gun  emplacement,  on  gas  cylinders, 
on  ammunition  and  food  dumps,  on  mine  shafts, 
on  assembly  points  for  the  troops,  on  headquarters, 
on  cross-roads,  on  telephone  and  telegraph  ex- 
changes— the  nervous  system,  the  heart,  the  brain, 
the  jugular  vein  of  the  German  had  to  be  aimed 
at. 

The  staff  of  the  British  Division  earmarked  for 
the  vital  attack  made  a  minute  study  of  all  these 
features  and  elements  in  the  line  opposite.  They 
studied  air  photographs  of  the  German  trenches,  and 
from  shadows  upon  them,  and  from  worn  tracks, 
etc.,  got  to  know  which  were  telephone  exchanges 
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and  which  were  batteries  or  dumps.  They  ordered 
the  infantry  to  capture  German  prisoners  and  then 
proceeded  to  put  these  captives  through  an  ex- 
haustive examination  as  to  their  life  in  the  line, 
when  they  expected  to  be  relieved,  their  company 
strength,  defensive  organisation,  etc. ;  on  the  basis 
of  which  information,  the  customary  maps  and 
summaries  of  information  were  duly  compiled  and 
circulated  to  the  fighting  units.  It  was  then  that  a 
young  officer  suggested  going  across  and  verifying 
certain  information  on  the  spot — some  of  it,  he 
contended,  must  needs  be  inaccurate,  and  so  much 
depended  on  the  attack.  The  Divisional  General 
agreed  to  the  proposed  enterprise,  on  its  nature  and 
chances  being  explained,  and  for  the  next  few  days 
the  ardent  spirit  who  had  suggested  it  sat  sur- 
rounded by  maps  and  summaries  of  information, 
files  of  prisoners'  statements  and  air  photographs — 
absorbing  all  and  every  form  of  information 
appertaining  to  the  particular  sector  he  was  to 
penetrate  and  spy  upon. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  scrutiny  he  knew  the 
German  line  opposite,  and  the  mode  of  life  of  its 
occupants,  almost  as  intimately  as  he  knew  his 
own  surroundings.  All  was  ready.  His  German 
was  flawless  and  he  thought  out  replies  beforehand 
to  meet  every  possible  situation.  The  uniform  of 
a  captured  German  officer  was  altered  to  fit  him, 
and  a  German  badge  and  regimental  number  very 
carefully  chosen.  The  selected  badge  and  number 
were  those  of  a  regiment  of  German  Foot  Artillery 
known  to  be  directly  opposite.  The  young  British 
officer  was  to  masquerade,  when  challenged,  as  an 
officer  of  that  unit. 
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Everything  was  au  point,  except  the  confounded 
password  that  would  have  to  be  given  to  the  first 
German  outpost  or  sentry,  and  to  many  another 
later  on  ! 

German  prisoners  previously  captured  from  the 
particular  sector  involved,  were  sent  for  and  re- 
examined  on  the  point.  All  they  could  say  was 
that  the  last  day  they  had  been  in  the  line  the 
password  had  been  "  Gerda,"  but  that  it  was 
systematically  changed  every  twenty-four  hours. 

Two  more  days,  "  Y  "  and  "  Z,"  lay  ahead  before 
the  attack.  The  password  impasse  seemed  final 
and  insoluble  ;  there  seemed  nothing  for  it  but  to 
abandon  the  whole  enterprise. 

This  decision  had  actually  been  come  to  when,  in 
the  normal  routine  of  field  intelligence  work,  the 
listening  set  reports  for  "  W  "  day  were  handed  in 
at  Division  headquarters.  The  listening  set  report 
for  that  particular  day  and  that  particular  area 
contained  a  sentence  overheard  in  which  the  name 
"  Hauptmann  Schmidt  "  occurred. 

Some  German  officer  in  the  sector  opposite  was 
named  "  Schmidt  "  .  .  .  in  a  flash  the  would-be 
spy  saw  his  opportunity. 

He  asked,  and  obtained  permission  to  embark  on 
his  perilous  mission  that  very  night,  and  towards 
midnight  left  the  British  lines  and  picked  his  way 
across  No  Man's  Land,  alone  and  without  a  guide, 
and  dressed  as  a  German  officer  with  the  collar  of 
his  great-coat  well  up  to  shield  him  from  the  ele- 
ments and,  incidentally,  to  conceal  his  features.  He 
took  with  him,  in  his  pocket,  a  German  postcard  he 
had  taken  o"rl  a  recent  prisoner.  In  a  few  minutes 
he  had  reached  the  German  wire,  had  picked  a 
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way  through  it  and  was  lowering  himself  down  into 
the  German  front  line  trench. 

:<  W er  Da!"  challenged  a  sleepy  voice. 

The  young  Englishman  confronted  the  German 
sentry,  then  rasped  out  in  guttural  Prussian, 
almost  before  the  "da"  of  the  "  wer  da  "  had  died 
away  :  "  Ich  suche  den  Hauptmann  Schmidt" 
(I'm  looking  for  Captain  Schmidt). 

The  sentry  drew  himself  to  attention,  noting 
the  rank  and  foot  artillery  badge  of  his  interlocutor. 

"He  is  down  at  battalion  headquarters,  Herr 
Leutnant." 

"  Good." 

Then,  casually,  handing  the  sentry  the  postcard 
he  had  taken  off  a  recent  prisoner,  the  intruder 
observed  :  "  Here's  a  postcard  for  someone  in 
your  battalion.  It  came  to  me  by  mistake  .  .  . 
good  night  ...  by  the  way  (and  here  the  young 
Englishman  turned  sharply  and  severely  on  the 
now  thoroughly co wed  and  duped  sentry),  "  What's 
the  password  ?  >: 

The  sentry,  completely  on  the  defensive,  blurted 
it  out :  "  Schnapps  !  " 

That  was  how  a  brave  and  resourceful  young 
Englishman  got  a  German  sector  password  one 
muddy,  rainy,  inpenetrable  night  in  Northern 
France. 

For  the  next  two  hours  he  wandered  round  the 
German  lines. 

"  Wer  Da?  "  would  challenge  a  voice  out  of  the 
night. 

"  Schnapps,"  would  respond  the  spy. 

And  so  it  continued  up  trenches,  down  duck- 
boards,  at  dumps  and  heaps  of  mine  spoil,  at 
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battery  positions  and  headquarters  ...  all  over 
the  area  involved. 

Towards  dawn  the  young  officer's  mission,  of 
necessity,  drew  to  a  close,  and  back  he  wandered 
to  the  British  lines,  still  saying  "  Schnapps  "  when 
challenged,  and  still  noting  all  he  saw  about  him. 


2.    THE   EAST  COAST    SCHEME 

In  the  autumn  of  1916,  the  startling  information 
came  by  very  "  hush  hush  "  channels  through  to 

G.H.Q.  at  Montreuil  that  a  certain  Sapper  S 

of  the  Canadian  Corps  had  perfected  an  apparatus 
by  which  photographs  could  be  taken  by  wireless. 

Accompanying  the  announcement  was  a  negative 
or  plate  which,  when  held  up  to  the  light,  showed  a 
Zeppelin  flying  by  night  over  the  British  lines. 

"  S  "  was  at  once  sent  for  and  told  to  go  forward 
with  his  experiments. 

A  man  of  forty,  and,  as  afterwards  turned  out, 
of  extraordinary  ability,  he  brought  up  with  him 
from  Etaples  a  magic  lantern  apparatus  which  he 
would  allow  no  one  to  touch — much  less  examine. 

After  some  study,  and  having  produced  several 
more  wireless  photographs  by  night — the  secret  of 
which  he  refused  as  yet  to  part  with — "  S  "  still 
further  gripped  the  attention  of  the  Olympians  on 
Montreuil  by  announcing  that,  with  his  instrument, 
or  an  amplification  of  it,  he  could  take  photographs 
on  X-ray  lines  of  the  entire  human  body — lay  bare 
on  his  negative  the  heart  and  lungs  and  other  organs 
through  and  through. 

He  was  taken  round  to  various  hospitals  and 
there,  with  his  apparatus,  duly  took  the  type  of 
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wireless  X-ray  photograph  he  claimed  to  be  able  to. 
The  only  thing  that  seemed  odd  was  that  many  of 
the  plates  showed  no  exposure  at  all.  Only  one 
in  half-a-dozen  plates  actually  succeeded.  Still, 
"  S  "  explained  this  away  as  being  due  to  the 
imperfect  development  of  his  invention,  and  he  was 
readily  believed  and  given  every  further  facility  as 
asked  for. 

The  pundits  were  now  thoroughly  alive  to  the 
possibility  of  "  S's  "  inventive  genius  being  turned 
to  the  most  deadly  account  against  the  enemy— 
indeed  they  even  foresaw  the  likelihood  of  a 
scientific  invention  of  so  formidable  a  nature  being 
introduced  into  the  offensive  organization  of  the 
British  Army  that  the  human  trench  line  opposing 
it  might  well  shrivel  up  in  a  night  .  .  .  and,  one 
might  say,  at  the  pressing  of  a  button. 

In  point  of  fact,  experiments  were  rapidly 
approaching  a  stage  in  which  wireless  rays  might  be 
projected  with  such  strength  as  to  kill  human 
beings.  No  new  idea,  but  hitherto  impracticable. 
Yet  here  was  "  S  "  steadily  making  good  his  every 
claim. 

His  experiments  were  now  surrounded  by  an 
intensive  secrecy.  He  was  put  in  a  secluded 
chateau  near  St.  Pol,  and  standing  well  back  from 
the  road.  A  guard  was  mounted  outside  the  villa, 
and  none  save  authorised  officers,  and  very  few  of 
these,  were  permitted  ingress.  Finally,  in  order 
competely  to  deflect  the  attention  of  the  vulgar 
herd,  "  S "  and  his  experiments  were  officially 
referred  to  in  correspondence  and  verbally  as 
"  The  East  Coast  Scheme." 

October   and   November   passed   so   in   magic 
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lantern  experiments,  the  work  seeming  to  reduce 
"  S  "  to  a  state  of  extreme  physical  and  nervous 
exhaustion.  Then,  one  wonderful  morning  the 
longed-for  event  was  reported  to  General  Head- 
quarters. "  S  "  had  killed  a  living  thing  by  the 
projection  of  wireless  rays.  He  had  killed  a  rabbit. 
The  officer  attached  to  "  S "  for  observation 
purposes  had  seen  the  thing  done.  There  could  be 
no  conceivable  doubt  about  it. 

Matters  now  assumed  a  transcendent  interest. 
An  officer  was  specially  sent  across  to  England  to 
fetch  certain  famous  scientists  and  bring  them 
across  post-haste  to  the  silent,  secret  chateau  of 
St.  Pol.  The  greatest  brains  were  needed  to 
develop  the  invention,  against  time,  from  the 
rabbit-killing  to  the  man-killing  stage.  And  then 
hey,  presto  !  for  Fritz. 

Under  all  these  new  and  critical  eyes  "  S " 
preserved  the  same  uncommunicative,  unsociable 
attitude  as  heretofore.  He  "  didn't  want  these 
guys  chipping  in  on  my  stunt  and  then  saying 
they'd  done  it  themselves."  Sympathy.  Much 
sympathy.  The  great,  silent  inventor  was  permitted 
his  sullenness  and  self-isolation.  Such  a  brain,  at 
such  a  time,  in  such  circumstances,  must  not  be 
bothered  by  petty  worries.  All  must  be  con- 
centrated on  the  big  thing.  .  .  . 

"  S  "  now  grew  paler  and  paler.  So  engrossed, 
so  hopelessly  enslaved  was  he  by  his  work  that  he 
would  even  take  his  apparatus  up  to  bed  with 
him,  "  So  that  none  of  ( them  guys  '  should  tamper 
with  it." 

The  "  guys  "  meanwhile  were  getting  sceptical. 
Then  one  morning  "  S  '  would  kill  another  chicken 
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or  rabbit,  and  even  the  most  unbelieving  would 
experience  a  fresh  jolt  of  faith.  The  news  of  the 
kill  would  be  telephoned  to  the  highest  chateau  in 
the  land.  Sometimes  the  Olympians  did  not  wait 
for  such  information.  A  very  distinguished  officer, 
known  as  the  "  U-boat,"  would  motor  up 
in  a  very  distinguished  Rolls-Royce  and,  brush- 
ing Napoleon-like  past  the  sentries,  would  in- 
vade the  holy  of  holies  and  in  that  abrupt, 
dynamic  way  of  his  demand  the  very  latest 
news.  Meanwhile  "  S  "  was  gazetted  a  temporary 
captain. 

Still,  winter  was  drawing  on  and  was  not  agreeing 
with  the  gout  of  the  distinguished  scientists. 
Besides,  what  were  they  doing  there,  anyway  ? 
"  S  "  would  not  let  them  as  much  as  finger  his 
magic  lantern.  Once  again  doubts,  fears  arose. 
"  S  "  certainly  achieved  most  important  results— 
but  how  ?  ...  He  must  be  made  to  share  his 
knowledge  with  others.  Or,  better  still,  let  him  be 
separated  from  his  magic  lantern  for  some  hours  and 
by  some  subterfuge,  so  that  an  alien  hand  might 
seek  to  operate  it. 

With  much  persuasion,  "  S "  was  ultimately 
separated  for  a  morning  from  his  apparatus,  and 
while  he  was  away  it  was  set  in  motion  and  directed 
on  a  rabbit.  The  rabbit  died  slowly.  The  news 
was  breathlessly  telephoned  through  to  G.H.Q. 
by  the  officer  in  charge  of  "  S." 

"  Have  killed  my  first  rabbit,"  he  said,  then 
banged  down  the  receiver. 

Hopes  rose  again  mountain  high  .  .  .  the  dis- 
tinguished scientists  crowded  round.  Then  some- 
one suggested  cutting  the  rabbit  open  and  having  a 
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look  at  him.    This  was  done.    The  rabbit  had  been 
poisoned. 

When  "  S  "  came  back  that  afternoon  he  felt 
instinctively  that  something  was  "  in  the  wind." 
Then  he  found  his  magic  lantern  had  been  in  use  in 
his  absence.  Then  he  saw  the  cut-up  body  of  a 
rabbit.  Then  he  broke  down,  and  confessed. 

"  I  did  this/'  he  said,  "  to  get  out  of  the  line  and 
have  a  kushi  time.  But  I  can't  keep  it  up  any 
longer.  The  strain  and  the  work — they're  worse 
than  fighting.  Yes,  I  have  been  fairly  hoaxing  you 
all.  There  is  nothing  in  that  magic  lantern — 
nothing  more  than  a  magic  lantern  with  a  lot  of 
coils  and  wires  and  a  dynamo  tacked  on  to  it. 
That's  why  I  never  let  any  of  you  touch  it.  As 
for  the  photographs,  I  drew  them ;  yes,  spent 
whole  nights,  when  I  was  supposed  to  be  asleep, 
drawing  them.  The  Zeppelins  and  the  bodies  ?  I 
know  all  about  anatomy — was  a  doctor  in  Canada 
at  one  time.  I  spent  hours  and  hours  drawing  a 
heart  or  lungs  or  whatever  you  asked  me  to  photo- 
graph. That  accounts  for  my  having  gone  all  to 
pieces  physically.  I  hardly  ever  got  any  sleep  ;  it 
was  the  only  time  I  could  do  the  thing — when  all 
of  you  were  out  of  the  way.  I  am  glad  though, 
mightily  glad  that  none  of  your  doctors  ever  noticed 
a  mistake  in  any  of  those  drawings  !  They  were  all 
copied  from  those  surgical  books  you've  seen 
upstairs.  But  the  strain  of  being  watched  and 
suspected  was  too  much.  I  wanted  a  holiday ; 
you  gave  me  hell.  .  .  .  You  remember  most  of 
my  photographs  used  to  be  blanks  ?  That  was 
because  I  couldn't  possibly  draw  all  you  asked  me 
to  photograph.  It  was  also  a  good  standby  excuse 
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to  have  in  case  any  of  you  ever  insisted  on  working 
the  apparatus.  I  could  always  point  to  the  "  dud  " 
plate  and  say  you'd  drawn  a  blank  and  that 
wouldn't  have  surprised  you,  seeing  you  were  used 
to  me  drawing  blanks.  As  for  the  rabbits  and  hens, 
I  just  gave  the  ones  I  chose  for  killing  a  small  dose 
beforehand.  Then,  to-day,  when  I  went  out — 
the  first  time  I  have  been  out  for  three  months — I 
took  the  precaution  of  poisoning  one  rabbit  and 
turning  the  others  loose — just  in  case  you  did  try 
any  tricks  on  in  my  absence.  There's  the  whole 
story.  I  apologise  for  all  the  trouble  I  have  given 
you." 

I  naturally  give  above  the  tenor  only  of  "  S's  " 
remarks. 

How  he  was  not  detected  sooner  is  difficult  of 
explanation.  In  one  instance,  when  called  upon 
to  "  photograph "  by  wireless  a  headquarters 
chateau  twenty  miles  distant,  he  did  so,  but  acci 
dentally  drew  the  chateau  trees  in  foliage  though 
it  was  midwinter !  But  he  had  other  great  suc- 
cesses. He  "  photographed  "  officers  through  the 
carriage-work  of  a  motor-car,  and  showed  them 
seated  within ;  he  "  photographed "  veins  and 
arteries  galore,  and  he  "  photographed  "  the  hand 
of  a  great  physician  through  a  glove,  that  eminent 
gentleman  being  satisfied  that  the  marvel  had 
been  achieved  "  on  the  principle  of  resonance." 

"  Thanks  so  much,  sir,"  S  artlessly  replied, 
"  you're  the  first  person  to  explain  to  me  how  I 
actually  get  my  results." 

"  S  "  was  tried  by  court-martial  at  St.  Pol  at 
Christmas,  1916,  and  after  a  trial  lasting  three  days, 
and  in  the  course  of  which  rows  of  highly  placed 
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officers  gave  evidence,  was  sentenced  to  twelve 
months'  imprisonment.  The  Court  was  entirely 
sympathetic  to  the  prisoner,  especially  General 
Allenby,  commanding  the  Army  in  whose  area  "  S  " 
had  been  carrying  on  his  experiments,  and  who 
attended  the  trial  as  a  spectator.  "  S  "  only  served 
two  months  of  his  term.  He  was  then,  at  his  own 
request,  sent  back  to  the  line  as  a  stretcher-bearer. 
His  main  crime  had  been  to  deflect  for  three  months 
the  time  and  energy  of  many  staff  officers. 

"  That,"  as  some  cynic  observed,  "  was  what 
got  him  off  so  lightly." 


3.    THE  LOST   HAVERSACK 

One  afternoon  towards  the  close  of  October, 
1917,  a  Staff  officer  attached  to  General  Head- 
quarters in  the  field,  Egyptian  Expeditionary  Force, 
rode  out  into  No  Man's  Land  in  the  direction  of 
Beersheba. 

The  distance  between  the  Turk  and  ourselves 
at  this  desert  end  of  the  line  was  sometimes  as 
great  as  eight  miles,  and  frequent  mounted  recon- 
naissance patrols  were  necessary — the  more  so  at 
this  particular  juncture  in  that  Allenby 's  push  for 
Jerusalem  was  due  to  start  from  day  to  day. 

Followed  by  an  orderly,  the  Staff  officer  rode 
about  for  some  little  time,  now  consulting  his 
leather-encased  map,  now  scanning  with  field- 
glasses  the  unending  camel  scrub  and  sand. 
Suddenly — zip,  zip,  zip — several  rifle  shots  rang 
out,  and  the  officer  half  fell  from  his  horse,  then, 
recovering  himself,  headed  about.  The  couple  had 
apparently  ridden  right  on  to  a  Turkish  post,  and 
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the  orderly  needed  no  second  word  of  command 
as  to  the  direction  in  which  he  was  now  to  proceed. 

Before  following  him,  however,  the  Staff:  officer 
swung  round  two  or  three  times  in  an  effort  to 
recover  his  haversack,  which  had  dropped  to  the 
ground  as  he  had  tilted  over  when  hit.  But  the 
Turkish  fire  was  becoming  more  rapid,  and  he 
apparently  was  getting  weaker  .  .  .  finally  the 
haversack  had  to  be  left  there  on  the  sand  under 
the  noses  of  the  Turks. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  a  G.E.O.  something 
in  this  style  was  circulated  throughout  the  three 
corps  in  line  : — 

URGENT. — While  on  reconnaissance  patrol 

in  No  Man's  Land  this  afternoon,  about  x  21  d 

4.  3,  a  Staff  officer  lost  a  haversack.    If  found, 

the  haversack  is  to  be  returned  forthwith   to 

General  Headquarters  without  being  opened  or 

its  contents  examined  in  any  way. 

Later  an  enciphered  wireless  message  added  : — 

"  Determined  efforts  are  to  be  made  to-night 

by  troops  in  the  sector  involved  to  recover  the 

lost  haversack  mentioned  in  G.R.O.  No.  102." 

That  night  the  writer  messed  at  20th  Corps  head- 
quarters and  was  greeted  somewhat  after  this 
fashion  :  "  Oh,  Lord  !  Here's  one  of  these  G.H.Q. 
wallahs  !  Nice  business  this  afternoon  !  Can't 
go  out  on  patrol  without  giving  the  whole  show 
away  to  the  Turks  !  Found  your  blessed  haversack 
yet  ?  .  .  .  I  should  say  not  .  .  .  not  likely  to 
either.  The  old  Turk's  fairly  gloating  over  it  by 
now  .  .  .  contained  the  whole  plan  of  the  push, 
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I  suppose  ?  The  fellow  who  dropped  it  ought  to  be 
strung  up.  Prancing  about  up  to  the  Turk  with 
operation  orders  in  his  pocket  !  " 

And  so  on. 

While  the  tone  was  primarily  one  of  raillery, 
there  was  nevertheless  a  distinct  undercurrent  of 
something  not  at  all  so  pleasant.  After  all,  this 
sort  of  thing,  the  Staff  giving  the  whole  show  away, 
and  sacrificing  hundreds  of  lives,  was  hardly 
calculated  to  improve  the  discipline,  morale,  or  the 
fighting  efficiency  of  any  force  in  the  field. 

.  .  .  That  night,  at  Corps  headquarters  out  in 
the  sandy  wastes  of  Gaza,  it  was  hard  work  "  keep- 
ing one's  mouth  shut  "  ;  sitting  still  hour  after 
hour  hearing  bursts  of  condemnation  and  abuse, 
when  one  sentence,  one  word,  would  have  turned 
all  that  very  condemnation  and  abuse  into  un- 
bounded admiration. 

For  here  is  the  true  tale  of  the  haversack  dropped 
about  x  21  d  4.  3,  Palestine,  on  the  afternoon  of 
October  25th,  1917. 

On  the  Gaza  front  at  this  period  the  British  line 
extended  from  the  coast  to  the  vicinity  of  Beersheba 
—sixty  or  seventy  miles  inland  towards  the  desert. 
In  the  push  for  Jerusalem,  General  Allenby's 
grandiose  plan  hinged  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  on 
the  swift  and  sure  reduction  of  Beersheba.  Unless 
this  were  effected,  the  whole  action  stood  in  danger 
of  fizzling  out. 

Well,  the  Turks  got  wind  of  General  Allenby's 
plan  and  shortly  before  "  Z  "  day — the  day  of  our 
offensive — they  moved  a  division  from  Gaza 
across  into  reserve  at  Beersheba.  The  move  about 
balanced  the  opposing  forces,  numerically,  in  the 
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vital  Beersheba  sector,  and  so  it  became  absolutely 
necessary  to  do  something  to  cause  the  Turks  to 
move  this  division  back  to  Gaza  again  or,  for  that 
matter,  to  any  part  of  the  line  as  long  as  it  was 
taken  away  from  Beersheba. 

And  this  is  how  the  thing  was  done,  without  any 
sanguinary  local  attack,  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
life — perhaps  the  strangest  tale  in  all  the  war. 

The  head  of  the  enemy's  Intelligence  service 
opposite  was  one  Captain  Schiller. 

An  Intelligence  service  exists  to  find  out  what 
your  opponent  contemplates  doing  next. 

It  now  behoved  OUT  Intelligence  to  make  their, 
the  enemy  Intelligence,  believe  that  there  was 
nothing  to  fear  in  the  Beersheba  sector,  that  the 
vital  attack  was  coming  elsewhere.  It  behoved  us 
to  deceive  Schiller  and,  through  him,  Kress  von 
Kressenstein. 

Scheme  after  scheme  was  weighed  and  found 
wanting  and  the  days  were  slipping  by.  In  the 
end,  it  was  agreed  that  the  one  hope  would  be  to 
devise  a  means  of  getting  "  faked  "  documentary 
evidence  through  to  Schiller  himself,  and  so  to  set 
the  stage  that  even  that  wily  customer  would  be 
taken  in.  It  would  be  a  risk,  for  should  Schiller 
decide  that  the  information  in  question  had  been 
purposely  conveyed  to  him,  that,  in  fact,  it  was 
"  dope,"  we  had  better  far  have  left  the  whole 
affair  most  severely  alone.  .  .  .  But  now,  to  bring 
this  queer  tale  to  a  conclusion,  let  us  reconstruct 
the  scene  in  Schiller's  office,  as  we  believe  it  to  have 
been  enacted,  that  October  night  following  the 
discovery  of  a  British  haversack  by  a  Turkish  patrol 
in  No  Man's  Land. 
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Schiller  opens  the  haversack  and  finds  inside 
some  sandwiches,  an  electric  torch  and  a  flask, 
a  map,  and  a  wallet  and  note-book  combined.  He 
reads  intently  several  pages  of  scribbled  pencil 
notes  written  in  diary  form,  then  pushes  back  his 
chair  and  laughs  outright :  "  Ha,  ha  !  Das  ist  gut ! 
Specially  dropped  for  us  to  pick  up  !  They're 
getting  quite  clever,  these  English  !  " 

"  Pardon,  captain,  but  the  officer  who  dropped  it 
was  wounded  and  made  several  attempts  to  pick 
it  up  again." 

Schiller  glances  up  for  a  second,  then,  shaking  his 
wise  young  head  with  a  knowing  smile,  returns  to 
the  wallet.  He  pulls  out  £20  in  notes,  looks  straight 
in  front  of  him  a  moment,  then  :  "  No  !  They 
stuffed  these  in  as  part  of  the  game  !  " 

A  Signal  officer  now  announces  : 

"  The  English  have  just  sent  out  a  wireless 
message  saying  that  every  effort  is  to  be  made  to- 
night to  recover  a  haversack  that  was  lost  this 
afternoon  in  No  Man's  Land." 

"  What's  that  ?  "  raps  out  the  German  intelli- 
gence officer. 

The  newcomer  repeats  the  message  and  places  a 
carbon  copy  of  it  on  the  table.  Schiller  gets  up, 
waves  him  away,  and  paces  the  room. 

"  It  can't  be  !  It  can't  be  !  Don't  you  realise, 
Schmidt,  that  if  these  notes  are  genuine  all  our 
reckoning  has  been  wrong,  that  they're  going  to 
attack  at  Gaza  -first,  not  at  Beersheba  ?  These  notes 
refer  to  all  Allenby's  conferences  for  the  past 
month.  I'm  certain  they're  faked.  Why,  look 
what  those  prisoners  told  us  only  yesterday  ! 
And  their  artillery  preparation  and  wireless 
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activity.  And  what  our  observers  say.  And  our 
agents.  .  .  ." 

"  There  are  still  some  papers  in  the  wallet,  sir," 
says  the  younger  officer  by  way  of  answer. 

"  1st  mir  egal !  "  rasps  the  other  fiercely  ;  then, 
changing  tone  :  "  Gott  im  himmel !  What  have 
we  got  here  ?  And  he  reads  : — 

"  Dear  M ,  Sorry  we  must  delay  our  little 

shoot  as  I'm  running  down  to  Cairo  for  a  few 
days'  rest.    Back  November  4. — Yours, 

E.  ALLENBY." 

Schiller  looks  slowly  from  the  letter  to  the  calen- 
dar and  from  the  calendar  to  the  letter. 

The  British  offensive  was  expected  for  October 
28,  and  here  was  the  British  Commander-in-Chief 
going  away  on  leave  ! 

"  Donnerwetter  !  "  proclaims  the  German,  "  if 
this  isn't  becoming.  .  .  .  Yes,  what  is  it  ?  "  (this 
to  a  junior  officer  just  entered). 

"  English  prisoners  taken  at  El  Tugger  say  they 
were  warned  this  afternoon  about  the  loss  of  a 
haversack.  If  anyone  found  it  he  was  not  on  any 
account  to  open  it  but  was  to  send  it  direct  to 
headquarters." 

Schiller  doesn't  answer,  as  this  further  evidence 
of  authenticity  teems  in. 

Eagerly,  almost  feverishly,  he  returns  to  the 
wallet  and  takes  out  its  remaining  contents — a 
photograph,  the  photograph  of  a  woman  written 
across  in  endearing  terms,  and  a  letter. 

Schiller  reads  the  latter  avidly,  on  and  on.  It 
tells  of  the  birth  of  a  first-born,  of  little  hands  and 
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little  feet  .  .  it  rambles  on  in  that  tender  language 
which  only  a  young  mother  can  make  her  own. 
The  letter  is  crinkled  and  has  been  clearly  read  and 
re-read  a  hundred  times  ...  it  is  a  letter  in  a 
million.  Its  loss  could  only  be  accidental. 

So  reasons  Schiller. 

So  reasoned  Schiller. 

The  division  that  had  been  hastily  moved  into 
reserve  at  Beersheba  was  as  hastily  moved  back 
to  Gaza. 

On  October  28  we  attacked  the  weakened 
Turkish  position  at  Beersheba  and,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  carried  all  before  us. 


And  the  letter  concerning  the  first-born — the 
letter  that  saved  hundreds,  possibly  thousands,  of 
British  lives  and  went  far  to  giving  us  Jerusalem, 
and  ultimately  a  whole  country  ? 

Has  the  little  hospital  nurse  at  El  Arish,  with 
the  girlish  handwriting,  forgotten  all  about  it  ? 


THE   END 
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